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CHINA, TARTARY, AND THIBET. 


Tue French mission at Pekin, which flourished under the first 
emperors of the Tartar-Mantchu dynasty, was broken up, and almost 
totally dispersed, by the frequent persecutions of Kia-King, who ascended 
the throne in 1799. The missionaries themselves were either put to 
death or driven out of the empire, while the converts hastened beyond 
the Great Wall, to search for peace and tranquillity in the deserts of 
Tartary, where the Mongols permitted them to cultivate, here and 
there, small tracts of land. 

- After the lapse of some time, the missionaries succeeded in gathering 
together the scattered members of their flock, and took up their abode 
with them in the “ Grass-lands” (Isao-ti); and in 1842, the Pope nomi- 
nated an apostolie vicar to all Mongolia, whose residence was at Si-wang, 
a Chinese village north of the Great Wall, and one day’s journey from 
Suen-Hea-Fu. In the year 1844, two missionaries, Messrs. Huc and 
Gabet, were commissioned by the said vicar of Mongolia to explore, and, 
if possible, to determine the extent and limits of the vicariat! And it is 
to a journey undertaken with such strange objects in view, that we are 
indebted for one of the most remarkable narratives of travel in “‘ Tartary, 
Thibet, and China,” that has appeared since the days of the “ Lettres 
Edifiantes et Curieuses,” or of more modern and authentic narratives. 
But while we have, in the pages of Hue, the merits of a Du Halde, 
a Barrow, a De Guignes, and a Turner, with, in some respects, advan- 
tages over all his predecessors; whether it is that so much is really mar- 
vellous in these remote and central lands, or that such isolation and 
remoteness beget a superstitious love of the strange and the wonderful, 
it is impossible to peruse the narrative of this last wanderer in Tart 
and Thibet, and not be reminded of those incredible statements whic 
were so much criticised in Renaudot’s translation from the Arabic, till 
confirmed by Marco Polo; or to see revived before us that which has 
been deemed romance and exaggeration in Mendez Pinto, Juan Gon- 
zalez de Mendoza, and Athanasius Kircher, and for recording which 
even Du Halde has been taxed with credulity. It is, however, extremely 
difficult to separate the true from the exaggerated, and the romantic 
from the hyperbolic, in what relates to China. A knowledge of Eastern 
manners and habits—éf the subservieney and pliability of the mission 
character—not in all, but in the generality of cases—and of the ready 
duplicity and presumptuous vanity of Orientals, will best assist the 
reader in eliminating the real from the unreal, and the graphic from the 
too-highly coloured. 

The history of the Roman Catholic missions in China is, it may be 
here observed, a very remarkable one. The labours of the first mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus in these countries were recorded in letters, 
written to the Father-General of the Inquisition, published at Rome as 
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ly as in 1586, and again in 1591. In 1601, Luis Guzman ‘published 
ong Alcala, the’ W Historia de las Missiones,” &c. In the ain an 
Dutch history of the missions was published at Dillingen; and a French 
account appeared at Lille in 1617, and at Paris the same year. ‘This 
latter work, by Father Ricci, was one of the best of its time; ‘but, the 
Jesuit was true to his calling: when ordered to make a general’ geo- 
graphical map of the world for the emperor, he contrived to place’China 
in the centre. lo 
Numerous works continued to make their appearance, recording the 
labours or special travels of the Jesuits during the seventeeth century. 
Among the most remarkable of these was the now rare and valuab 
work of Navarrete, “'Tratado Historico, Politico, y Moral de la China,” 
published at Madrid in 1676. The author being sent to Rome, ’'to 
remonstrate for the Chinese missionaries against their customary mode 
of conversion, they induced the Inquisition to suppress the second 
volume, and to prohibit the third from going to the press. ‘The works 
of Father Lecomte, “ Nouveaux Memoires sur PEtat présent de ‘la 
Chine,” published in. Paris in 1696; and that of Father Le Gobien, 
‘‘ Histoire de ‘Edit de l'Empéreur de la Chine en faveur de la Religion 
Chrétienne, et un Eclaircissement sur les Honneurs que les Chinois 
rendent 4 Confucius et aux Morts,” published in Paris in 1698, were far 
too liberal and comprehensive for the age in which they appeared, and were 
burnt, by order of the Parliament of Paris. It is quite evident, that in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century the Chinese were in advance in 
toleration over those who pretended to preach to them. The works of 
Fathers Gobien and Lecomte were reprinted in 1701-2, and were the 
foundation of Du Halde’s great work. The most valuable work published 
by the Jesuits on China, ‘“ Memoires concernant I’Histoire,” &c., in 
fifteen volumes, did not appear till 1775, and following years. 
Thibet and Tartary are still almost ¢erra incognita. Modern geogra- 
phers and philologists, as De Guigues, D’Anville, Maltebrun, Remusat, and 
Klaproth, are all at variance as to where Karakurum, the capital of the 
vaunted but imaginary Prester John, and of his conqueror, the mighty 
Zingis Khan, is situated; and few have lived to tell the tale of their 
visit to Lha-ssa, “‘The Land of Spirits,” the Mone-Duh, or “ Eternal 
Sanctuary,” of the Mongols. We have a so-called journey of an 
Englishman, in the suite of the Dalai, or Tala Lama, printed in the 
Minerva for the year 1792; and an account of the beginning and 
resent states of the mission to Thibet was published at Rome in 
1742. Mr. Turner published his well-known account of his embassy to 
the court of the Grand Lama in 1800—without comparison the most 
valuable work that has yet appeared on Thibet; but still so little is 
known, that Bell, in his valuable “System of Geography,” appeals to 
his readers. upon the impossibility of giving anything mame a very 
neral account of a country so little known, and so inaccurately repre- 
sented in the very best of modern maps. 

- The last journey of the Lazarist missionaries, who have in our times 
succeeded to the Jesuits, was more successful than any of its predecessors. 
Starting from a small Christian establishment, situate in a remote dis+ 
trict beyond the Great Wall of China, it assumed to itself the extravagant 
and)ambitious objects of determining the unexplored limits of a nominal 
Mongolian vicar-generalship ; and it records in a style which, as before 
remarked, more than reminds one of the works of the Jesuits of old, 
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thhe| experiences, the observations, and the occurrences of actual times. 


This.is the romance of olden travel and olden pilgrimages, revived for 
the.especial amusement of a generation greedy of novelty and adventure,* 
el: (Far away as the Lazarist settlement may be, it does not appear to be 

her destitute; for previous to the departure of the mission, camels 
had, to: be sent. for, the property of the mission, but at that time pasturing 
emidst.the Tartar tribe (or kingdom, as M. Huc calls it, from the chief 
of, the tribe being designated as Wang, or King) of Naiman. The 
missionaries awaited the camels at the pass called Pia-lia-Keu, in the 
territory of the tribe Ouniot. This is a country, es to M. Hue, 
onee inhabited by the Koreans, and amidst which ruins of great cities, 
and of castles, resembling those of the middle ages, are still to be met 
with... It is a very stormy district; and the reverend father declares 
that he saw hailstones weighing twelve pounds! Such storms destroy a 
whole flock of sheep in a few moments. In 1843, a piece of ice is said 
to have fallen as large as a millstone. The first day’s journey introduces 
us to a Tartar hostelry, which, to avoid repetition, had better be described 
at once :— 

A Tartar inn comprises an immense square space, enclosed by long poles inter- 
laced with wicker-work. In the midst of the square is a mud hut, never more 
than ten feet high. With the exception of one or two miserable chambers to the 
right and left, the interior is one vast appartement, which serves at once as a 
kitchen, a refectory, and a dormitory. hen travellers arrive they repair at once 
to the appartement, essentially dirty, stinking, and full of smoke. A long and 
wide kang awaits them. A kang is a kind of oven, which occupies three-fourths 
of the room. It is only about four feet high, and the roof is flat and smooth; a 
reed matting covers the floor, and upon this rich people spread cloths of felt. 
Three immense coppers are buried in glazed earth in front of this oven, in which 
the travellers’ food is prepared. The openings by which these coppers are heated 
are prolonged beneath the kang, so that even during the extreme cold of winter 
the latter is warm. As soon as a traveller arrives, the “ intendant of the trea- 
sury” invites him to ascend into the kang, where he sits down, tailor-fashion, 
with his legs crosswise, around a great table, the feet of which are not more 
than five or six inches high. The lower part of the room is reserved for 
the attendants, who go to and fro, keep up the fire under the boilers, make tea, 
or oatmeal cakes. The kang of these ‘Tartaro-Chinese inns is the most 
animated and picturesque theatre that can be imagined; it is there 
that people eat, drink, smoke, play, scream, and fight. When night comes 
on, the kang, which during day-time has served as a restaurant, an estaminet, 
and a tap, is suddenly transformed into a dormitory. “ The inspector of 
darkness” strikes a few blows on a tam-tam, and the travellers unfold their 
counterpanes, if they have any; if not, they cover themselves with their clothes, 
and lie down close to one another. When the hosts are numerous, they are 
arranged upor two lines, their feet touching one another. But though every one 
goes to bed, all do not go to sleep ; while some snore away in the most conscien- 
tious manner, others smoke, drink tea, or indulge in noisy conversation. This 
fantastic picture, half lit up by the dull flame of a murky lamp, fills the mind with 
feelings of fear and horror. 


The missionaries adopted on their journey the secular dress of Thibetian 
Lamas, or priests, a costume which, if rather theatrical, was certainly 
well adapted to ensure them safety and respect. It consisted of a yellow 
gown, fastened on one side by five gilt buttons, and to the waist by a long 
red sash. Over this gown, a red waistcoat, with a little collar of violet- 
coloured velvet, was worn, while a yellow cap, with a red top-knot, com- 
pleted the fantastic garb. They were accompanied by only one native, « 
* Souvenirs d’un Voyage dans la Tartarie, le Thibet et la Chine pendant les 
Années 1844, 1845, et 1846. Par M. Huc, Prétre Missionaire de la Congrégation 
de Saint-Lazare. 2 tomes. Paris, wey 
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Dehiahour, as M. Hue writes it; Giaour, as it is ordinarily written ; but 
more correctly jawur (infidel). This nondescript bore the little euphonious 
name of Samdadchiemba. He had run away when a mere boy from a 
Lamaserie, or monastery of Lamas, and had been converted by the 
Lazarists to Christianity. They had tents, and also a faithful dog, yclept 
(Aig anistiee lid viclanse:dhatey 2heren ‘tip ‘beaks. en thaveggensds- of 

When they encamped at night, after pitching the tent, the 
first duty was, as with the Arabs, to collect ls, or dry dung, for fuel, 
or shrub-wood, if they could get it, to light a fire, and to prepare a soup 
of water, kuamien, a lind of macaroni, and a lump of salt pork. In the 
morning, they made tea with oatmeal porridge. 

On their way, next day, they met with an Obo—a cairn, or pile of 
stores—dedicated by the Tartars to the spirit of the place. The latter 
make offerings of money, bits of rag tied to branches, &c. When the 
Chinese go by they also bow to the spirit, but take care to appropriate to 
themselves any offsrings of value. These Obos are to be met with at 
—_ mountaim pass, and upon most uplands. Traversing the country of 
Gechekten, which is said to abound in gold and silver mines, M. Huc 
takes the opportunity to relate, that in these countries there are men who 
are ndigntl alt the faculty of discovering mines, which will remind the 
reader of a superstition still existing in our own country; and he adds, 
that such men sometimes gather around them thousands of followers, 
who become addicted to all kinds of crimes and excesses. 

The first town the mission arrived at was that of Tolon Nur, or, “ of 
the Seven Lakes,” called Lama Miao, or Convent of Lamas, by the 
Chinese; Nadan Omo, by the Mantchus; and Tsot Dun, by the 
Thibetians. This city of Tolon Nur is described as being immensely 

pulous, and very commercial. Russian merchandises come there from 
Keakta. The Tartars are constantly bringing herds of oxen, camels, and 
horses ; and take back with them vy acu cloth, and bricks of tea. ‘‘ This 

tual afflux of strangers imparts to it a most animated appearance. 
Pediars run about the streets offering to passengers different minor objects 
for sale ; merchants invite the passer-by with flattering speeches into their 
shops; while the Lamas, with their gaudy dresses of red and yellow, seek 
to win admiration by their skill in galloping horses through the narrow 
streets.” The magnificent statues, in iron and brass, that come out of 
the founderies of Tolon Nur, are not only renowned throughout Tartary, 
but in the most remote districts of Thibet. The missionaries caused a 
Christ to be cast, after a magnificent bronze model from France, and it 
was so well done, that it was difficult to distinguish between the model 
and the copy. Notwithstanding all this prosperity, the streets are narrow 
and tortuous, and nothing is met with but mud and cloacas. When the 
missionaries arrived at Tolon Nur, they were not long in discovering a 
triangular flag floating before a house. This was the sign of a restaurant : 


We went in, and a long passage led us into a spacious room, in which 
numerous little tables were arranged with much order and symmetry. We sat 


down at one of these, and a tea-pot was instantly brought to us. Tea is the 


mecessary prelude 'to every repast. While occupied in filling ourselves with tea, 
we received the visit of the “intendant of the table.” He is generally a person 
of refined manners, endowed also with great volubility of speech; he knows every 
one, and everybody's affairs. He finished his speech, however, by asking the 
order of service, and he repeated the words in a chant to the “governor of the 
kitchen.” ‘Travellers are served with great promptitude; but before beginning 
to eat, etiquette demands that the traveller should rise and go and invite one 














after another every one of the guests who may happen to be in the room. 
_ “Come, come altogether !” is exclaimed, suiting the gesture to the word ; “ come 
and drink a little glass of wine, and eat a little rice.” “Thank you, thank you!” 
‘answer those present ; “Come rather and sit at our table, it is we who 
‘you.” After this ceremonious proceeding, one’s honour has been shown, as they 
say in the country, and the traveller may take his repast as a man of quality. 

Everything is done in the flowery land with similar manifestations of 
politeness. We learn elsewhere that when robbers accost the wayfarer, 
they do so in the most modest and civil manner possible. ‘“ My elder 
brother,” say, “I am tired of going on foot; do lend me your 
horse ;” or, ‘Iam without money, do be so kind as to lend me your 

. It is very cold to-day, lend me your cloak.” If the elder brother 
is sufficiently charitable to lend all these things, they say to him, “ Thank 

brother ;” but if not, the humble request is backed by blows of a 
stick ; and if that does not suffice, they have recourse to a sword. 

Tolon Nur is situated in the midst of a pathless country of moving 
sands, across which the travellers had some trouble in finding their way, 
and it was with great difficulty that they succeeded in finding a station with 
water.even the first night of their departure. At every station at which 
the missionaries encamped to make their Tartar tea, they planted a little 
wooden cross in token of the spiritual claim to the country given to them 
by the Pope. Tartar tea is made by breaking off a little bit of the brick- 
like masses in which coarse tea is packed, pulverising it and boiling it till 
the water becomes red; a handful of salt is then thrown into the kettle, 
and boiling is carried on till it becomes black; a bowl of milk is then 
added, and the infusion, which is the delight of all Tartars, is decanted 
into an urn for use. The conversation between travellers, when they 
meet in the desert, is characteristic : 

“ Lamas,” the Tartar addressed the missionaries, ‘‘ where is your 
country ?” 

“ We are from beneath the westward heaven.” 

“‘ Over what countries have your happy shadows passed ?” 

“We come from the town of Tolon Nur.” 

** Has peace accompanied you in your journey ?” 

‘‘ Hitherto, we have travelled in peace: oad you, are you in peace? 
Which is your country ?” 

“We are Khalkas from the kingdom of Murgevan.” 

“‘ Have the rains been abundant; are your flocks and herds prosperous?” 

“ Everything is in peace in our pasturages.” 

‘‘ Whither is your caravan bound ?” 

“ We are going to prostrate ourselves before the ‘Five Towers. 

A sudden storm discomfited our travellers at their next station, and 
but for a Tartar, who brought them a supply of dry argols, they must 
have gone supperless to bed. This Tartar had marched two years before 
against the “Rebels of the South,” as the Chinese called the English, 
but, being a Tchakar, had not been in action. His account of the war 
was truly national. When the enemy appeared, he related, the kitat, or 

* "The Lamasarie of Ou Tay, or of the Five Towers, in the province of Chan-Si, 
is the most famous place of sepulture of the Mongols. Buddha himself is said to 
dwell in,an adjacent mountain. Our readers will remember the s told of the 
Precaution taken by the Rosicrusians to preserve the secret of perpetual 
flame; our travellers relate something similar of the tombs of Tartar princes, 


whose riches, buried with them, are defended from sacrilege by a number of bows 
awhich shoot arrows one after another at any one who ventures within the 
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militia, was as usual summoned to disperse them; but the enemy were 

} who lived in the water like fish, and when least. \ex- 

aa Sr to the surface and threw out fiery pumpkins (si-kua, 

ae So the banners of Solon were put in motion, 

the heat of ‘the south, and the emperor issued 

: Tchakar force should advance. A Lama was attached 

to each troop to protect them from the marine monsters; but when the 

rebels saw invincible Tchakars advancing, they became terrified, and 

sued for peace. The Holy Master, in his unmeasurable clemency, granted 
it'to them, and we returned to our prairies to tend our flocks. 

These Tchakars are all soldiers, and they are trooped under. eight 
differently-coloured banners. They are strictly forbidden to cultivate 
the land, and they tend as well as their own flocks those of the emperor, 
which are said to be immensely numerous. The horses alone are said to 
compose 360 herds of 1200 horses in each. This is about as good a 
specimen of Tartaro-Chinese exaggeration as was the account of hail as 
large as xr pane These Tartars live in balloon-sha me and, like 
most vom le, are very hospitable. To app them it requires 
a stick to reds the ferbdious doge, but this must be thrown aside on 
entering a tent or hut. ‘The females shake hands as well as the men; 
they make the tea, and the children collect the argols. The men snuff 
inveterately. There is less form and ceremony among the Tartars than 
among the Chinese. They also drink, but rarely, Mongolian wine, which 
is mill that has been first fermented, and then coarsely distilled. The 
stench in the interior of these Tartar tents is, however, insupportable, 
and will sometimes turn a stranger's stomach. It arises from the butter 
and grease with which their clothes and furniture is impregnated. It is 
on account of these, filthy habits that the Tartars are called by the 
Chinese, who are not themselves inodorous, the Tsao-ta-tse, or stinking 
Tartars. 

On quitting the plains of the hospitakle Tchakars, our travellers passed 
the small town of Chaborta, at the period of the festival called Yue Ping. 
A tribe of Mongols were encamped here, and their cleanliness and hospi- 
tality is highly spoken of. But it is to be observed that the missionaries 
were here, as elsewhere, looked upon, from having adopted the costume 
of Lamas, as learned and holy personages. They were constantly 
expected to cure diseases, draw horoscopes, tell fortunes, discover lost 
prope , speak the words of wisdom, and shed felicity where their sha- 

ows fell. These good Mongols sent their children to the tents of the 
Lamas of the West with continual presents of milk, butter, cheese, and 
loads of argols. 

Three days’ journey from Chaborta our travellers stumbled upon the 
ruins of a walled city—“an imposing and majestic relic of antiquity,” 

ing to their statement, and a memorial of the domination of the 
Mongols in the thirteenth century. Beyond this, they crossed the 
road from Pekin to sper e missionaries tell us that the Russian 
manufactures purchased at this latter great emporium are paid for in 
brick tea, which is the reason why the Chinese a sell iri ars China 
itself, at a price less than they would fetch in Europe, and which is the 
reason, also, why: English manufactures find little sale at the newly- 
ied ports of the south. It would be necessary, according to this view 
ithe case, to take tea in exchange for English goods, to enable Eng- 
land to compete with Russia in the Chinese markets. ca 
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ovo@rossing the “kingdom” of Afa, our travellers came to the first 
hills; the acclivities of which were shaded with pines; but the pleasure 
derived from the change was materially diminished by meeting, at the 
same time, three very independent-looking wolves. They, however, soon 
‘found refuge in dis Lamnaiiate of Tchortchi, a holy place, much favoured 
iets emperor; and inhabited by two thousand Lamas, or monks. These 
igious idlers live in good houses, and amidst every comfort. In the 
centre of ‘the Lamaserie is om temple of oe — an incon- 
‘gruous pile of peristyles, with contorted pillars, steps, and terraces, and a 
central Pldine, ial is throned a gigantic statue of a sitting Buddha. 
‘Although the Mongolian Lamaseries are not so great nor so wealthy as 
those of Thibet, still some are very considerable; none more so than that 
of Kuren, in the country of the Khalkhas, near the Russian frontier. 
Thirty thousand Lamas are supported at this great temple, around which 
pilgrims from far-off distances, including the U-pi-ta-tse, or ‘ Tartars 
-with skins like fish,” pitch their tents. The Guison Tamba, or Lama 
King*of Kuren, is a person much distrusted, and looked upon, from his 
power, with a very jealous eye by the imperial court. As in the case of 
the Tala Lama of Thibet, the Lama of Kuren is supposed, or rather 
believed, never to die. He only transmigrates to another country, to 
return younger and fresher than ever. This is also the case with other 
Lamas, and the metempsychosis is always sought for at the great Lamaserie 
of Lha-ssa, in Thibet, nor sought long in vain. Among the more cele- 
brated of these King-Lamas, > oe those of Lha-ssa and Kuren, are those 
of Ninigan Lamana Kure, of the Blue City, of Tolon Nur, of Gé Ho Gul; 
and, within the Great Wall, of Pekin, and of the Five Towers in Chan Si. 
The day after leaving Tchortchi, our travellers were relieved of a 
haunch of venison, which they had purchased in the morning, by a vora- 
cious eagle, which carried it off at the very moment they had taken their 
mam to discuss the delicacy! Passing from the country of the nomadic 
ongols to that of the agricultural tribe of Tumet, the missionaries ex- 
perienced what most other travellers have under similar cirecumstances— 
annoyance at the change. ‘* Without knowing it,” says M. Huc, “our 
tastes had undergone an insensible change, and the Desert of Mongolia 
had brought us to a temper friendly to peace and solitude. As a conse- 
quence, when we again found ourselves amidst cultivated lands, in the 
midst of the agitations, troubles, and struggles of civilised life, we felt 
ourselves, as it were, oppressed and suffocated by civilisation ; air seemed 
to be wanting, and we felt as if we were about to die asphyxiated.” . 
Tumet is, however, described as a flourishing country, well watered, 
fertile, with good houses, fine trees, and no poor. In this country is the 
great city of Koko-Khoton or Kui Hoa Tehen, “the Blue City,” com- 
posed of two parts, at some distance from one another; one the commer- 
cial, the other the Mantchu Tartar, or military city. In the latter, 10,000 
soldiers are quartered under a Kiang-Kian, or chief of a military division. 
These troops are all Mantchu Tartars. The reception given to the 
missionaries by the Chinese of the commercial city, who mistook them 
aataaie Lamas, was truly characteristic—overstrained rae with 
no spice of roguery. Luckily for them, they escaped all the,traps 
laid out to ease them of their rma on and sushndiads cou till after 
' droll adventures, in finding a home at the “ Hotel of the Three 
- where travellers on horseback or camel are lodged, and all 
ds of business transacted, without ever compromising success.”’ ‘Such 
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was the inscription which decorated the gateway in | Chinese 
characters. As a specimen of Chinese re ay in in this remote 
city, the missionaries laid in at this place a stock of furred winter 
poser i YS cme pledges from the Tang Pu, or pawnbrokers, which 
in all Chinese towns. Before leaving the Blue City, we may 
mention, that it is chiefly celebrated for its Lamaseries, which are five 
great ones, each rting two thousand monks, and an infinite number 
of smaller ones, col ts camel markets. 

When the missionaries quitted the Blue City, they had been already 
month on their way to the west. As at Tolon Nur, the streets were so 
tortuous and narrow, and so beset with carts and horses, pedestrians, and 
merchandise, that it was only with the greatest possible difficulty that 
they could extricate themselves from the place. The sccond day’s 
journey they lost Arsalan. On their way they met with a caravan of Turk 
merchants, com of ten thousand camels! They entered Tchagan 
Kuren, “the White City,” by night. No hostelry would open its doors to 
their sorry caravan. The Chinese detest camels, which frighten their 
horses, and bear generally poverty-stricken Tartars, only fit to be de- 
ceived and robbed. Luckily the bleating of s led them to a Tartar’s 
dwelling, who received them (as Lamas) most hospitably. This great 
and fine city does not find a place on existing maps. It lies close to the 
Upper Hoang Ho, or Yellow River, which at this moment had over- 
flowed its banks, and, according to the missionaries, was like a sea, 
exceeding in width the reach of vision. It need scarcely be added, that 
it was with extreme difficulty that the passage was effected. é 

Our missionaries had now been six weeks..on their journey without 
change of dress, and the sufferings that resulted from the colonisation of 
their garments by vermin was so great, that they set about purifying them- 
selves with mercury. Vermin were, throughout, one of the greatest nuisances 
met with on their journey. It was impossible to sit down for a moment 
in a Chinese house or a Tartar hut without carrying away a number of these 
disgusting insects. The Lamas do not kill them, but throw them away 
to a distance. What must be their numbers in the so-called Lamaseries ? 

Beyond the Hoang Ho our travellers entered upon the sandy steppes 
of the province of Ortus. On these plains were many goat-like deer, 
hares, grey squirrels, and pheasants, all exceedingly tame. Our poor 
missionaries were saved from perishing, themselves and cattle, during a 
terrible storm that raged while they were crossing these plains, by the 
happy discovery of some artificial grottoes. Passing the Lamaserie of 
Rech Tchurin, they arrived at the celebrated salt-lake of Dabsun Nur, 
which at this season of the year was less a lake than a vast reservoir of 
effloresced salt. From this point they took a more southerly course, and 
possing a range of rocky mountains, they once more ferried the Yellow 

iver, and rested for two days at Cha-Tui-tse, having exchanged for a 
time the desert and nomadic life for such Chinese ease and comforts as 
were to be obtained at the “ Hotel of Justice and Mercy” (Ju-y-'Ting). 
A few miles beyond this town they crossed the Great Wall once more. 
At their next station, Wang-Ho-Po, they were far from finding the 
srowd of itinerant cooks, who filled the streets of Cha-Tui-tse, bearing 
of beef and mutton, vegetables and pastry. There is a difference in 
towns in this respect. Here there were nothing but dealers in 
worn and hay. Here'they also joined a Chinese caravan, bound to Ning-Hia. 
‘On their way, they passed through, without stopping, at the third-class town 
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of Ping-Lu-Hien. One of the guard-houses, common to the highways 
in China, and to rome were a is always attached, offered 
them a place of repose. These guard-houses are decorated externally 
with rude paintings, pew | the gods of war, fabulous animals, 
scaliidsvent:all kinda weapons. Towers used as fire beacons, 
and a post recording roads and distances, are also attached to these 
guard-houses. The approach to Ning-Hia, with its moss-and-lichen-clad 
ramparts, and numerous pagodas, is described as very imposing ; but the 
interior was poor, the streets, as usual, narrow, tortuous, and dirty. 

Beyond, however, was a beautiful road, shaded by willow trees, with 
every here and there little shops, and this the length of a whole day’s 
journey, where they sold to the numerous passers-by ready-made tea, 
boiled eggs, haricots fried in oil, cakes, and an infinite variety of sweet- 
meats. At night they found lodgings in the “Hotel of the Five Felici- 
ties,” in the large and unwalled village of Hia-Ho-Po. A mandarin 
tried to-dislodge them from their comfortable quarters, but so sure were 
the missionaries of their disguise, and of their intimacy with the language, 
that they refused to inconvenience themselves for the petty tyrant, al- 
though, at the very time, had it been known that they were Europeans, 
they would have been summarily put to death for travelling in the interior. 

After two days’ journey they arrived at Tchongway, a prosperous, com- 
mercial, and clean city on the Hoang-Ho, the populous banks of which 
river they quitted at this point to once more cross the Great Wall, and 
enter into the Tartar province of Alichan, which is crossed by a range of 
moving sand hills. ‘The journey across these was one of exceeding diffi- 
culty; and it was with no small pleasure that they arrived at night at an 
oasis in the desert—the station of Tchang-Lien-Chuy, or of the Ever- 
flowing Waters! The.high charges at the hostelries here induced the 
reverend missionaries to record, that at this charming village, as else- 
wher, there was always something that came to assist men in detaching 
themselves from (or rather disgusting them with) things here below. The 
village of the Ever-flowing Waters, with its beautiful verdure and dear ac- 
commodations, was exchanged, next day, for Kao-Tan-tse, described as a 
village “hideous and repulsive beyond expression.” Every house was 
an inn, but accommodation was ever dearer than at Tchang-Lien-Chuy. 
Even water has to be fetched from a distance of sixty lis (eighteen miles). 
But this was not all: the place was said to be infested with robbers, and 
the inns were of two classes; those where they undertook to fight the 
robbers, and those where they did not fight. To preserve their property, 
the'men of peace were obliged to seek refuge in a house where 
undertook to defend the same, at a price quadruple what they would 
have had to pay elsewhere. The fact appears to be, that this was a village of 
banished malefactors, who were allowed to live there, upon condition of 
providing for mandarins on their journeys, and they made all who were not 
im authority pay, by robbery or extortion, for what was taken from them 

their masters. 

The missionaries re-entered China at the gate called that of San-Yu- 
tsin.. They were asked for passports, but got over that difficulty by dint 
of assurance. Our travellers correct the commonly-received opinion as to 
the magnitude and strength of the Great Wall of China. In many places 
they say it is a mere earthen rampart, at others, a few stones loosel 
piled together. At “The Hotel of the Three Social Relations,” to whic 


they repaired at the next city, Tchoang-Ling, the missionaries were, for 
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the first time, suspected to be Europeans, and, worse than that, English 
spies. They got, out of this scrape by asking how marine: monsters could 
be | ed to live on the earth and travel on horseback? At the next 

wn, Ho-Kiao-y, called, in the maps, Tai-Hung-fu—a name no longerin 
iy the Chinese are constantly changing the names of their towns 
they stopped for some time at ‘The Hotel of Temperate Climates,” 
while their jawur paid an eight days’ visit to the Tu-Sis, his countrymen 
jawurs, who dwell in the province of Kan-Su. 

On the return of the jawur, they crossed the mountain of Ping-ku to 
Lao-ya-pu, the village of the Old Duck, where most of the men were en- 
geged in knitting stockings. From Lao-ya-pu the missionaries travelled 
in five days to the great, but not well-populated city of Si-ning-fu. The 
road thither was well kept, traversing a fertile cultivated country with 
trees, hills, and numerous rivulets. At Si-ning-fu, Tartars were not 
allowed to frequent the public inns. Houses of repose (Sia Kia), as they 
were called, were provided for them, where they were supposed to be gra- 
tuitously entertained. After crossing the Great Wall upon two more dif- 
ferent occasions, our travellers arrived at Tang-Kesu-Eul, a small, but 
populous and busy town, full of Tartars, Turks, Eluths, and other 
strangers, who walked about armed with swords, perpetually quarrelling 
with one another. Here they were received in a house of repose, it being 
the fourth month of their journey, and now mid-winter. 

The missionaries had to wait at this station for the arrival of a caravan 
to cross the wild country of Tangut, or Koko-nur; and in the interval 
they busied themselves with studying the Thibetian language and Budd- 
hic works under a Lama of the name of Sandara, a cousin to Samdad- 
chiemba. To facilitate still further these objects, and at the recommen- 
dation of Sandara, they shortly afterwards took up their quarters at the 
great Lamaserie of Kunbun. Hence they removed, after the lapse of 

months, to the smaller Lamaserie of ‘Tchogortan, more particularly 
devoted to the study of medicine, whence they finally started for the Blue 
Sea, where they were to await the caravan of a Chinese ambassador going 
to Lha-ssa. 

The Blue Lake, called by the Mongols Koko-nur, by the Thibetians 
Tsot-Ngon-Po, is called by the Chinese Tsing-Hai, or ‘‘ Blue Sea.” 
Such an immense reservoir of salt-water, being upwards of 300 miles in 
circumference, would appear almost to merit the title of an inland sea. 
There are no boats on the lake, but there is a Lamaserie on an island 
which, it is said, can only be reached in winter when the waters are 
frozen. The environs of the lake are fertile in pasturage; the grass grows 
up to the height of a camel's back. M. Huc says he could hear nothing 

the Kalmucks, so much spoken of by geographers—the name was only 
to be found in that of a tribe of Koko-nur, called Kolo-Kalmuki. These 
Kolos have a bad reputation for predatory habits. 

The Chinese embassy arrived towards the end of October, and was in- 
creased in numbers by Mongolian caravans, which took advantage of the 
same opportunity of going to Lha-ssa. ‘The caravan was protected by 
800 Chinese soldiers on foot, and 200 mounted Tartars, The first — 
of the journey, says M. Huc, were all poetry, weather magnificent, t 
road open and good, waters limpid, pasturages rich and abundant. The 
nights were cold, but they had good skins to wrap themselves up in. 
After six days’ journeying, they crossed the river Puhain Gul, which, 
being divided into many branches, occupied a territory of a league in width. 
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The wiiters were frozen over, but not in omy strength rus Im- 
mersion’in ‘these icy waters effectually dispel e poetry of the journey, 
Five days pnchaload they came to the river Tulain Gul, Gnas the Chinese 
éséort,'‘who robbed the caravan in reality, while the Kolo bandits appear 
to have’existed only in imagination, quitted them. The 15th of Novem- 
ber they passed from the magnificent plains of Koko-nur to the Mongo- 
liaw district of Tsaidam, which was arid and stony, and affords salt and 
borax by merely digging wells a few feet in depth. In this region is the 
mountain of Burham Bota, concerning which the missionaries record the 
most in¢redible stories of its being enveloped in noxious gases, especially 
carbonic ‘acid, so that horses and men can only advance over it a few 

3 at a time, and are constantly falling down asphyxiated. It is pos- 
sible that the elevation rising, as the mountain does, out of the ish up- 
land of Koko-nur, is sufficiently great to affect the brain and soa 
Mount Juga, which followed, presented equally formidable difficulties in 
a passage effected amid wind and snow. Our missionaries adopted the 
more comfortable than dignified alternative of sitting on their horses with 
their faces to the tail, thus literally backing through the storm. Mount 
Juga divided Tartary from Thibet, so the Tartar escort left them here, 
but there were still 2000 armed men belonging to the caravan itself. : 

Early in December they crossed the Bayan Kara, a spur which sepa- 
rates the head waters of the Hoang-Ho from those flowing to the Kin 
Cha Kiang. Beyond this they came to a valley where argols were 
abundant, and water was to be obtained beneath the ice—the two great 
luxuries of Thibetian and Tartar travel. Approaching the next day the 
Murui Ussu, or “ Tortuous Water,” a branch of the Kin Cha Kiang, or 
“River of Golden Sands,” they saw a herd of more than fifty wild buffaloes 
that had got caught. in the ice, and could not extricate themselves. 
Eagles oa, crows had torn out their eyes! This is another heavy 
demand upon the reader's good faith. Wild horses were also now seen 
frequently on the uplands. As they proceeded on their journey the 
cold kept increasing. It certainly was a trying time of the year to be 
journeying in the uplands of Thibet. Camels, horses, oxen, and men, 
all suffered alike. Many animals fell victims to the severity of the 
weather. One young Lama died by the wayside, looking like a figure of 
wax in the icy air. The caravan began to break up. The oxen could not 
keep up with the camels and horses, and there were not argols enough 
at the night stations to support life in the whole caravan. More than 
forty men were abandoned in the desert while still alive. This may 
appear exaggerated, but it is not necessarily so. Life is less regarded in 
the East than in civilised countries; and in far less severe climates than 
bree of Thibet, a winter journey is often accompanied with a great loss 
of life. 

At the foot of the Tant-la mountains, the fragment of the caravan, 
consisting in all of eighteen persons, to which the missionaries had 
attached themselves, on the breaking up of the main body, was visited b 
the redoubtable Kolos,; who, however, committed no depredations. 
Gabet was at this time very ill, and, according to M. Huc, half frozen! 
The passage of the mountains, which lasted twelve days, and was cheered 
by ‘a warm sun shining on snow and rock, proved beneficial to him. 

“. Beyond the: Tant-la chain the soil gradually lowered to Lha-ssa, and 
the snows gave way toa fresh and abundant verdure. The Kolos were 


also succeeded by hospitable pastoral races. At length they arrived at 
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a large Thibetian village on the Kara Ussu of the Mongols, and Na- 
Ptchin of the Chinese, both signifying ‘‘ black water.” Like the word 
Gul, blue, also to a lake, Kara is Turkish, Riera 
Kara Ussu be Kara-Su. At this station the missionaries 

their camels, which had suffered severely from the long journey—one 


i . 


ing also been accidentally burnt—for six oxen, animals better adapted: 


for the stony districts which still lay between them and Lha-ssa. 

They also changed their company for that of a party of Kartchin 
Mon who were conducting a Chaberon, that is to say, a living 
Buddha, to the “ Eternal Sanctuary.” This Chaberon was y eighteen 
years of age, of a happy, lively disposition, and he seemed to view the 
character forced upon him as one of extreme unpleasantness. He would 
much rather have laughed and galloped about at his ease than have 
re im stiff dignity between two grave attendants, who never quitted 

is side. 

As the traveller approaches to within a few days’ journey of Lha-ssa, 
houses begin to take the place of black tents, and agriculture succeeds to 

life. Ata place called Pampu, written incorrectly in the maps 
Panctou, the oxen were exchanged for asses, for there was still a ve 
rugged mountain to cross before arriving at Lha-ssa; and at len 
descending on the other side of this rocky chain, they came in sight of 
the metropolis of the Buddhist world. Great white houses, terminating 
in platforms, surmounted by towers, numberless temples with golden 
roofs, and, rising above-all, the vast palace of the Tala Lama, imparted 
to Lha-ssa a majestic and imposing appearance. The missionaries 
arrived at this Thibetian city on the 29th of January, 1846, having been 
eighteen months on the journey we have briefly, but succinctly recorded ; 
and they were received in a miserable lodging, a single room, with a hole 
for a chimney, a vessel for burning argoles in the centre, a window-frame 
without glass, and two deer-skins for beds. But our missionaries were 
poor and uncomplaining; they had greater miseries awaiting them in 
their attempt to preach the doctrines of Christ in the very heart of the 
Buddhist superstitions. 

Lha-ssa is not a great town, being barely two leagues in circumference; 
nor is it enclosed with ramparts. The houses are large, well white- 
washed, and the framework painted red or yellow. Inside-they are 
filthily dirty. The suburbs are extensive, and embosomed in beautiful, 
shady gardens. The houses are constructed of stone or brick, but in the 
suburbs there are some built of the horns of sheep and oxen. The palace 
of the Tala Lama (from tala—“ sea; M. Hue says Dalai Lama is a 
thoroughly incorrect epithet), is built on a conical mountain, called 
Buddha-lha. The palace is made up of a number of Buddha temples, 
the central one of which rises up to a height of four stories, and is sur- 
mounted by a dome, covered with gold, and surrounded by a peristyle, 
the columns of which are also gilt. A double avenue of trees leads from 
Lha-ssa to Buddha-lha, and is at all times crowded with pilgrims. 

The population of Lha-ssa is composed of Thibetians, Pabuns, Katchis, 
and Chinese. The Thibetians are Mongols, of short stature, who unite 
the agility of the Chinese to the strength of Tartars. The so-called 
Pabuns are Hindoos, from beyond the Himalaya; they are workers in 
metal. The Katchi are Cashmerian Mussulmen. They have a governor 
of their own at Lha-ssa, where they are the richest merchants and shop- 
keepers. They keep up a constant intercourse between Lha-ssa and 
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Calentta. The Chinese at Lha-ssa are few in number; and are either 
soldiers or government employés. : 
“Unfortunately, our missionaries resembled none of these, and they were, 
consequently, subjected to so much annoying curiosity, that they took the 
fatal measure of reporting themselves to the Chinese police as “ French- 
men who had come to Thibet to preach there the Christian religion.” 
They were not long, in consequence, in being summoned before a regent, 
who at that time ruled in the place of the usual Chaberon, or incarnation 
of Lama, who was a minor; as also before the Chinese plenipotentiary, 
Ki-Chan, the same who signed the — of peace with Elliot in 1839, 
the rupture of which, by the emperor, led to the Chinese war. The 
Thibetian regent was liberal and kind towards the missionaries, and dis- 

to favour them; and Ki-Chan was passingly forbearing to the 
intruders in the “ Eternal Sanctuary ;"’ but their departure was not the 
less mildly but resolutely insisted upon. Everything was done to render 
their return less irksome than their journey thither. A guard of Chinese 
soldiers was appointed to protect them, and they had even charge of some 
of the plenipotentiary’s effects. 

M. Hue collected in Lha-ssa some hearsays with regard to Mooreroft, 
which differ from what has hitherto been received. The sum of these 
reports were, that that celebrated traveller had dwelt for twelve years in 
the capital of Thibet without being discovered; that at the expiration 
of that period he started on his way back by Ladak, but that he was 
attacked by robbers in the province of Ngari and put to death. 

The theological information collected by the missionaries was, from the 
peculiar position they were placed in, of small import. It is not, however, 
without interest to find them ingeniously advocating the cosmopolitanism 
of the religious dogmas of the extreme East. The learned, they say, 
worship only one and sole Sovereign, who created all things, who is 
without begmning and end. In India he is called Buddha; in Thibet, 
Samtse Mitchaba; in Chinese, Fo; and among the Tartars, Borhan. 
The incarnation of the Godhead in the Tala Lama of Lha-ssa, the 
Bandchan of Jachi-lumbo, the Tsong Kaba of Sifan, the Kaldan of Tolon- 
nur, the Guison Tamba of the Grand Kuren, the Hobilgan of the Blue 
City, the Hototan of Pekin, and the innumerable other Chaberons, or 
incarnations, to be met with in different Lamaseries, or monasteries, in 
China and Thibet, no more affect the dogma of one Godhead than the 
other numerous superstitions which corrupt the popular mind do the 
fundamental truths of a purely spiritual religion. Our worthy mis- 
sionaries went even further than this; they on several occasions assert 
their belief that in many of the cheats practised by the Lamas, as, for 
example, cutting open the abdomen of a living Lama, and depositing the 
contents on the altar, that the devil himself plays a part. “Nous ne 
pensons nullement qu’on puisse toujours mettre sur le compte de la 
supercherie les faits de ce genre; car d’apres tout ce,que nous avons 
vu et entendu, parmi les nations idolitres, nous sommes persuadés que 
le démon y joue un grand réle.” Tt is not very complimentary to the 
founder of the apostolic vicarage of all Mongolia, that they also devote 
many pages of research to what they call les nombreuses et frappantes 
analogies qui existent entre les rites lamaresques et le culte Catholique. 
Rome and Lha-ssa, the Pope and the Tala Lama, have, they tell us, 
affinities that are replete with interest. Strange matter for sbilopiphioel 
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reflection, affinities between forms of priestcraft so geographically removed 
from one another ! * 

The missionaries were ultimately expelled from Lha-ssa on the 15th 
of March, 1846, and they travelled for several days along a fertile 
, dotted with Thibetian farms. The chain called Lumma Ri, 
a pass of easy ascent, separated this valley from the town of 
Jiamba; it was, however, still enveloped in snow. Jiamba, where they 
were detained two days, is a commercial and populous city, with two 
Buddhist temples, of colossal proportions. The missionaries, it is to be 
observed, were now travelling under the protection of a Chinese man- 
darin of the first class, Ly Kuo Ngan, “ Pacificutor of Kingdoms,” and 
of the Lama Jiamchang, or “the Musician,” besides an escort; and 
although, at almost every town and almost every village, some excuses 
for delay and loitering were easily found, more especially in the uncer- 
tain supply of horses and oxen for the caravan, still, a comfortable room, 
a large fire of argols, and abundance of provision, made a very different 
thing of the return to what the journey to Lha-ssa had been. The 
only drawbacks were, the severe decoks of Thibet, the rude mountains 
ey rapid torrents, and the variable weather. Many an impetuous 
torrent had to be by a frail bridge of unhewn pine-trees, not 
even lashed together. The fourth day from Jiamba, they passed a great 
lake on the ice, concerning which, a Chinese “ Itinerary,” which was 
originally translated by the Russian missionary, Father Hyacinthe, and 
published, with notes by Klaproth, in the “ Nouveau Journal Asiatique,” 
1** serie, tomes 4 and 6, says that the unicorn is met with in the neigh- 
bourhood. The animal here alluded to appears to be a species of an- 
telope, analogous to the animal obtained by Mr. Hodgson from Nepaul, 
and called by Dr. Abel Antelope Hodgsonii. Beyond this, a rugged 
and rocky chain, with rude glaciers and vast accumulations of snow, 
had to be crossed. This was the Lha Ri, or “ Mountain of Spirits.” The 
ascent was effected on foot, holding hard by the horses’ tails; the descent, 
by slipping down a glacier, which the oxen and horses did on their four 
feet, rolling over and over as they reached the snowy basis; the men, 
lamas, mandarins, and missionaries, effected the descent in a far less 
dignified posture. Such a pass necessitated a day's rest at the post of 
Lha Ri, where they were entertained in a Chinese pagoda, called Kuang 
Ti Miao, or “ the Dcoiahe of the God of War.” 

The arrival at Lha-Rhi furnished materials for a sketch of Chinese life, 
such as, considering the intimacy of the missionaries with the language 
and manners of the people, are but scantily carried through this volumi- 
nous work :— 


The day after our arrival at Lha-Ri, the Leang-tai, or provisioner-general, in- 
stead of coming to salute officially the staff of the caravan, contented himself with 
sending us, as a visit card, a sheet of red paper, upon which were inscribed the 
characters of his name; and he had intimated by his messenger that a serious 
sickness detained him in his appartement. Ly-Kuo-ngan said to us, in a low voice, 
and with a meaning smile, “the Leang-tai will be quite well when we are gone.” 
As soon as we were alone he exclaimed, “ Ah! I expected this; whenever a caravan 
passes the Leang-tai-Sua (the name of the mandarin) is very ill; it is a fact known 
to every one. According to custom, he should have prepared for us a first-class 


is 





* It is not an uninteresting coincidence that Eugéne Sue, in his well-known 
exposition of Jesuitical practices in the “Wandering Jew,” makes Feranghea, 
the Thug, say to Rodin, the Jesuit, alluding to the practices of the two sects, 
Thugs and Jesuits, ‘‘ Rome and Bohawnie are sisters.” 
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\#v0id doing this that he pretends to be ill. The Taig as 
Sua is the most miserly man known; he is always dressed like a palanquin-beater; 
havets eamihe like a barbarian’ of Thibet; he never smokes, he never plays, he 
nks wine; in the evening his house is not lit up, he goes to bed feeling’ his 
= and rises late in the morning for fear that he should be hungry too 
.' Oh? a man like that is not a man, he is a mere turtle’s egg. The am- 
bassador,'Ki-Chan, wishes to displace him, and he will do well. Have you in your 
coat Leang-tais of that kind?” “ What a question! the Leang-tais of the king- 
dom.of France never go. to bed without a candle; and when great men present 
themselves, they never fail to make ready a good dinner.” “Ah! that is it; such 
ifthe tight proceeding! but this Sue-mu-tchu”—at these words we could not help 
bursting out'into alaugh. ‘ Ah!” said the mandarin, “that name appears to you 
ridiculous. You do not know why the Leang-tai-Sua is called Sua-mu-tchu; it is 
in reference to a curious anecdote. The Leang-tai-Sua, before he was sent to Lha- 
Ri, exercised the duties of a small mandarin in a little district of the province of 
Kiang-Si. One day two men of the people presented themselves before him and 
begged that he would sit in judgment in regard to a trout, to which they each laid 
claim. The judge, Sua, thus pronounced his verdict—‘ Having separated the truth 
from falsehood, I see clearly that this trout is neither thine nor thine; I declare 
then that it belongs to me. Let my verdict be — The satellites of the 
tribunal went and took possession of the trout, and the judge had it sold at the 
neighbouring market. Ever since then the mandarin, Sua, is called everywhere 
Sua-mu-tchu, that is to say, Sua, the trout.” 

' Crossing another lake on the ice, they lodged at the thermal waters of 
Tsa-Tchu-Ka, and next day passed the Chor-Ku-la, almost as difficult as 
the Lha-Ri, and beyond which was an extensive upland, cut up here and 
there by deep ravines and gullies, which looked like so many dark and 
frightful abysses. Some of these had to be crossed by the usual pine- 
tree bridges. The caravan arrived, however, at Alan-lo with the loss of 
only three oxen. Hence they descended by a pine-forest to Lank-Ki- 
Tsung, a village of wooden houses, the situation of which, after a long 
mountain journey, appeared extremely beautiful A pass—that of 
Tanda, more difkeult than any they had yet met with—still lay before 
them. Detained at the forest village for some days, they fed heartily on 
venison, pheasants, fresh butter, and a sweet tuberculous root—a kind of 
truffle—dug out of the mountain sides. The fare was not bad, but 
possibly monotonous. The rest of the time was spent, in prayer, and 
playing at chess, which the Tartars play as is done in Europe, but the 
Chinese differently. They say chik bor check, and mat for mate. The 
mountain of Tanda was passed, after three days’ repose, with the loss of 
only adonkey. Beyond was the plain called Pian-Pa, and then another 
mountain-chain called Jak-la, and beyond this again the little town of 
Chobando, the houses and temples of which, being painted with red ochre, 
gave to it an agreeable aspect. Two days from Chobando, the Suk Tchu 
was ferried across, the bridge of pines having given way a few days before, 
and caused the death of two men and three oxen. Beyond this was the 
lake and upland of Wa Ho, the former guarded by an enormous toad, 
that no one has seen but many heard, and which imaginary reptile is 
venerated as the spirit of the place. The bright sun shining upon the 
snows of the elevated upland, affected almost the whole of the party with 
violent inflammation of the eyes, which was for some time the cause of 
much suffering. ‘Three fatiguing journeys remained to be travelled over, 
and many of the detestable wooden bridges to be crossed, ere they reached 
Tsiando, 250 leagues from Lha-ssa, a distance which they had taken 
thirty-six days to travel, 

_ Tsiando, capital of the province of Kham, is a Chinese military station, 
situated at the junction of two rivers, and surrounded by mountains. The 
Sept.—vVoL. XC. NO. CCCLVII. Cc 
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town is composed of large houses irregularly built and falling into ruins ; 
the population look poor and dirty, but, as usual, there is a “ magnificent” 
Lamaserie attached to the town, in which two thousand idlers live upon the 
superstitions of their more industrious fellow-creatures. 

After three days’ repose, the once more started across mountain, 
and along river, and over Thibetian bridges—the horror of all Thibetian 
travellers—being often, in the hyperbolic language of the East, suspended 
in the clouds. As they a —— Bagung, the granitic districts of 
Upper Thibet were succeeded by a limestone country, in the midst of which 
@ mountain, abounding with large caves, particularly attracted their atten- 
tion. is described as a mere village with a Chinese guard-house. 
The people of this village were, however, the first who refused to supply 
the caravan gratuitously. The authority of the “ Pacificator of King- 
doms” was totally disregarded by these independent mountaineers. They 
were further abetted in this contumacious disposition by Prul-tamba, the 
chief of the province, who was at that time in open rebellion with the 
Chinese. party paid a visit to this mountain-chieftain, whose abode 
is described as resembling a feudal castle of the middle ages, with ditch 
and pont-levis. 

At the next station, Gaya, the Chinese officials were equally refused 
food and transport without payment. At the station beyond this, Angti 
by name, they were detained five days by the illness of the mandarin, 
whose legs had swollen from the fatigues of the journey, and were daily 

tting worse. ‘The governor of Angti is described as being three feet in 

eight, and carrying a sword twice as long as himself! Bomba, as this 
Thibet mountain-chief was called, was, however, a man of rare eloquence, 
great courage, and both powerful and respected. Like most Thibetian 
mountaineers in this part of the country, he at once detested and despised 
the Chinese. 

Beyond Angti was another rude mountain, with its usual Obo, or cairn, 
and local genius or spirit, which, when not a gigantic reptile, is a red 
horse or a white horseman, or some other fantastic goblin only to be seen 
by the privileged few. Beyond this mountain was the town and district 
of Jaya, inhabited by bold, hardy mountaineers, who despise the yoke of 
the Chinese, and are perpetually rebelling against it. On their way 
beyond this, they overtook a caravan, the conductors of which—two man- 
darins, father and son—had perished on the way, and, according to cus- 
tom, the bodies had to be conveyed to the tomb of their ancestors; to 
facilitate progress, the body of the son was cut into four parts. The dis- 
trict of -pan-ku is so called from its slate quarries, and its woods of 

ine, cedar, and cypress are said to be more frequented than any part of 
hibet by musk-deer. At length, at Kiang-tsa, they came into countries 
where the rule of the Chinese was better established, and the sick, yet 
avaricious mandarin was not mulcted of his money at every stage. 
The soil now, also, kept always lowering, the mountain chains were less 
lofty, the valleys widened, and became either more woody or cultivated. 
The magnificent Kin Cha Kiang, or river of golden sands, occupied the 
central valley of all. oo oa however, to force its way through fre- 
quent narrow passes, and to roll over lofty precipices, carrying with it 
masses of ice. At one station, by a Anew of this great - se they 
exquisite fish for anPpers @ room impervious to wind, and skins of 
musk-deer for beds—all luxuries for a long time unknown to our poor 
iy when, crossing a range of 


tnissionaries. Still more delighted were 
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hills, the splendid valley of Bathang, “ Plain of Cows,” lay before them. 
This great plain, which is met with, as if by enchantment, amidst the Thi- 
betian mountains, has a beautiful climate, and is wondrously fertile ; giving 
two harvests of rice, maize, wheat, barley, peas, cabbages, turnips, onions, 
&c., &e., every year. The town itself is large and populous; bainds and 
Chinese are numerous, and there is also a Chinese garrison. The tem- 
poral power of the Tala Lama of Lha-ssa does not extend beyond this 
point. Beyond, the country is governed by vassal chieftains, called 
Tu-tses. The chief temple at Bathang is called Ba, or Pa, whence, in 
Montgomery Martin’s map, we:see the place called Bathang, or Pa. The 
caravan. was most hospitably received at this city, but the Mandarin Pa- 
cificator of Kingdoms was getting daily worse, and the missionaries 
laboured hard, upon his approaching decease, to convert him to the 
Christian faith, but without success. 

The beautiful and warm plain of Bathang had, after a rest of three 
days, to be again exchanged for cold mountain districts, varied with forest 
scenery. In these forests, the common holly attained the size of a great 
tree. The Mandarin Ly-Kuo-ngan igi on the third day's journey, 
at a picturesque little village called Samba. The missionaries regretted 
deeply the loss of their conductor. His body was wrapped up in a white 
cloth, covered with sentences and images of Buddha, and duly coffined. 
Thus, the next day, the caravan took its departure with three corpses. 
The chief being dead, the monarchical form of government was succeeded 

a democratic republic—a form of government so perfect, that the Chi- 
nese and Thibetians did not seem to be at all prepared for it, and every- 
thing went wrong, and all order was vost by a complete anarchy. 

After three days’ journey, they luckily arrived at Li-thang, or the 
“Place of Copper,” where a new mandarin was appointed to the government 
of the caravan; and at Ta-sien-lu, “the Place of Arrows,” they at length 
reached the Chinese frontier, having been three months on the journey 
from Lha-ssa. They parted here with their guard of Thibetians with 
many tears. These good mountaineers had shown them every attention 
and kindness during a long and trying journey. 

The next day, their legs being swollen and bruised by travel, they got 
into palanquins, in which they were carried at the public expense to the 
capital of the province of Sse Tchouen (Sechwen of Montgomery Mar- 
tin), where they were to be solemnly tried by the mandarins of the 
Celestial Empire. The verdict of the mandarins is not recorded by M. 
Huc; but the result is manifest in the fact that, after a few months of un- 
recorded travel across China, the worthy missionaries arrived at Macao 
in the month of October, 1846. Their return to contact with Europeans 
was not rendered the less interesting by the report of their deaths, which 
had for some time previously been in circulation in the East and in the 
geographical journals of this ers The missionaries appear to have 

the report originally to the Bengal Catholic Herald, published at 
Calcutta ; and which, in an article purported to be derived from Canton, 
by date Séptember 12, stated that two unfortunate French Lazarists, who 
had mastered the Mongol language by studying under the Lamas of 
native monasteries, had ventured into the interior, but had been detected 
in the remote regions of Mongolian Tartary, and had been tied to horses’ 
_ tails and to death. Happily, the missionaries were spared to give 
to the world the very curious work of which we have given an epitome. 
c2 
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KREUZNACH SPA. 


From England’s coast, by the aid of steam, we were enabled to reach 
this brunnen on the evening of the fourth day's travel—speed through 
the warm atmosphere of a hot June being the great desideratum of an 
invalid relative. 

Situate in Prussia, on the confines of Hesse-Darmstadt, near the salt- 
works of King Frederic William, the waters of Kreuznach Spring are 
pumped to the surface on the bank of the River Nahe, at a point where it 
is backed up by a rude weir, in order to form a mill-stream, which, 
diverging and continuing separate for three parts of a mile, forms with 
the river an elongated Died teevinn in breadth from one to two fur- 
longs, on which is located the principal part of the spa houses, the brun- 
nen and the kursaal, with its gardens and groves. 

Cold as ice, clear as crystal, and salt as the sea, are the waters of this 
spring. Among the very many ingredients, bromide of soda appears to 
be the largest proportion. Scrofula and enlargements of the liver are 
the principal ailments, in which they are drunk with the most beneficial 
posed A more salt section of this spring supplies water for the bath, 
which is still more strongly impregnated with salt by mixing with it the 
sediment from the boiling pans at the saltworks, called “ mutter lange.” 
By degrees only is this addition of salt made to the bath, as the effect 
of it upon the body externally is so very powerful, that when the maxi- 
mum quantity is hsing used a prickling sensation is the result; how 
great then must be the power and effect internally, even of the milder 
portion, or drinking water! 

The peculiar properties of this brunnen are only gradually becoming 
known in countries remote from it. Among our physicians of note, 
Dr. Locock highly recommends its use in certain complaints ; and, whilst 
the Russian frequents it, the Greek, in his picturesque dress, proclaims it 
becoming known in an Eastern clime. The Austrian also, the Pole, and 
the German, from the’eastern and southern sides of his fatherland, 
meet to imbibe its health-restoring waters. 

Before the foreigner located himself here for the spa season—demand- 
ing more convenient and comfortable accommodation—the Prussian and 
the German were content (when drinking the waters) to occupy quarters 
in the narrow streets of the town, on the opposite bank of the river, 
which wears a more sombre and business-like aspect than that extension 
near the brunnen, and is commanded by its once famous castle, that 
still ey to extend a guardian care over the little town which once 
crept close for shelter at the foot of its high and rocky perch. This 
promontory, or tongue of rock, stands prominently forward into the 
town, buildings clustering around its base; it is the abrupt subsiding of 
mountain-land, that within the distance of half a mile up the river's 
course might be about double the height of the castle’s position, and still 
rising beyond. 

Vineyards extend along the surface of this hill for some distance, and 
also down the southern side, to the point where lofty, perpendicular, but- 
tress-like, red rock dares the vine-dresser’s invasion; the river laves the 
base of this mural steep, and its bed is of the same rocky nature. The 
other side of this tongue of highland gradually subsides into the common 
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level of the country, and then vine-clad hills again rise, forming a broad 
valley, teeming with extensive crops of grain, uninterrupted by hedge or 
ditch. 


The bridge that a the River Nahe has an extension that spans also 
the island and mill-stream, and leads into a straggling quarter of the 
town, that once was environed by walls, of which little <a we the arched 
gateways remains to tell that, being beyond the pale of the castle’s protec- 
tion, self-dependence was the only resource. About midlength, the island is 
crossed by this long bridge, on whose buttresses rest many a little house of 
antique + Cra some forming a pretty and picturesque object at the end 
of the long straight road that, through a juvenile avenue of acacia and other 
trees, and some few houses, leads directly up the island to the circle of 

s-plot and flower-beds that ornament the front of the kursaal (hotel 
and bath-house combined). Beyond this open space, to the extreme 
int, the island is thickly foliaged with lofty forest trees, and intersected 

y meandering walks, some seeking the umbrageous part, others winding 
down to and along the river’s pebbly beach, opposite to the tall red cliffs 
of the Kauzenberg Hill, which a little summer-house, called the Schlos- 
berg, here crowns. 

At this extremity of the island is the brunnen, or “ Elizabeth Quelle,” 
whither, at_early morn and at eventide, resort the water-drinkers, the 
morning hour: being most patronised, as the operation of the water upon 
the almost sleeping system is more effective. 

Through a slight curiosity, sometimes I arose early and amused my- 
self by standing on the terraced roof of the well-house, watching the 
crowding cupbearers, who, in dishabille, came for their cold draughts, ere 
they breakfasted or bathed. 

Paning round, an uninterrupted view up the river is presented, to the 

int where the semicircular chain of hills, that bound in the valley on 
the south, forms, with the opposite mountain-side, a narrow passage for 
the stream, aud, peering over this part of the chain, appear the dark 
points of the “ Rheingrafenstein” rocks, and the summit of the hill 
called “ Die Gans.” A bridge connects the banks at this proximity of 
hills, leading to a pretty hill-environed valley, where is situate Theodors- 
hall, comprising the saltworks and the salines—another, but more briny 
well. To the right hand the lofty range of hill, before described as 
ending at the castle-crowned points, extends in close parallel with the 
stream, to which the almost inaccessible sides so closely approach, that 
stones, quarried about mid-height, roll down to the brink. 

In the midst of the fields on the left hand are located two of the 
hotels, removed alike from the propinquity of other houses and the stir 
and bustle of the spa. Beyond these appears, on the elevation of the 
semicircular chain of hill, a Grecian-temple style of building, indicative 
of a fine prospect being commanded from its site. 

By the bright light of the moon have I contemplated this scene just 
described, as well as by the glorious light of the sun. The rosy hour of 
declining day, however, suits the scene best; for then many a hidden 
point of beauty, either in form or colour, stands forth conspicuous, the 
effect of shade on one, or the flood of golden-coloured light on the other, 
enhancing them much. Then did the conical points of the “ Rheingrafen- 
stein” rocks of porphyry, clad in the sombre garb of shadow, stand for- 
ward from the hill in the background, finely developed through the 
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contrast; and then did the ridged sides of the still loftier Gans shine 
forth under the colour-giving beams of the orb of day—light and shade, 
commingling on one surface, also enhanced with variety parts and 
points otherwise might have remained unnoticed and unadmired. 
imes, while the eye was revelling in this scenic display, the ear 
also had its revels, for harmony floated on the breeze; the brunnen band 
of music rose above the buzz of voices, or the silvery, ringing ripple of 
the rock-strewn stream, and, in softening cadence, stole through the 
grove, or awoke mock Echo from her rocky lair on the vine-clad heights. 
At the distance of about fifty yards above the weir, a small ferry-boat 
was plied across to the foot of a steep pathway, that ran up through a 


de nin the hilly range, taking the course of a gulley’s gravelly 
bed, which, in places, gave strong evidences of the riotous use to which it 
was sometimes put. By this route the Kauzenberg Hill was gained, and, 
through vineyards, so led from castle to summer-house, commanding 
a perfect bird’s-eye view of the brunnen locale, that formed truly a very 
gay and brilliant scene—the red-tile and slated roofs, the whitened and 

-stone houses, the gardens, groves, orchards, and vineyards. The By- 
zantine spired church, and the river’s course, rendered the foreground 
most varied and rich in colouring, and most beautiful in appearance; 
whilst the more distant scene was also gay in the bright a of the 
almost interminable plain of ripe corn, that contrasted effectively with 
the green vineyards, or other fields, which extended over the valley only 
in patches. The spiral form of the Lombardy poplar, bending gracefully 
to the breeze, sometimes guided the eye to a distant embowered road— 
frequent associates—or added a touch of life, by its waving motion, to some 
clustering collection of trees of more expansive form, as presented at both 
ends of the island. A peep into the little fan-shaped valley of the 
salines was also had from the little observatory, or schlosberg; and the 
surface of the higher part of this hilly chain shone in its variety of 
colouring. 

From the castle’s position, beside completely overlooking the old town, 
and commanding the main part of the scenery just mentioned, more dis- 
tant but mist-clad views were presented through the opening of the 
valley, Rhinewards. The range of the high and sweeping land, that 
formed the further bank of the Rhine, was visible, and objects having a 
white surface were easily descried, particularly when the western beams 
of the sun were unobseured. Then were the whitened buildings of Johan- 
nisberg seen just peering over the nearer bank of the Rhine; and further 
up the m5 of hill, and more to the right, the long range of white 
building as a lunatic asylum—so conspicuously seen from the Rhine 
—shone brilliantly under the sun’s rays; and on the very apex, and still 
more to the right, appeared the square mansion of Die Platte, a hunting- 
seat of the Nassau duchy, and within six miles from Wiesbaden. 

Amongst the few remaining walls of the castle, little besides the figure 
of a lion, sculptured in basso-relievo, on the red stone, and a small arch, 
would arrest a stranger’s attention. Probably the pilfering of materials 
for the erection of the vineyard-holder’s house—that occupies a most con- 
spicuous _ of this site, and inducing the supposition at a distance of 
more perfect and extensive remains—will in some degree account for the 
paucity of subject for the antiquarian. It is said some British were at the 
storming and reduction of this Castle of Kauzenberg. 
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Through a grove commenced the descent nearest to the old town; and 
in steep paths and Lombardy po silent guides appeared, leading past 
a few retreats of the wealthier inhabitants—white houses, prettily isolated 
in their embowering gardens. 

The narrow streets of the town being paced through, to the further side 
from the castle-crowned rock, a superior kind of building, but without 
anything assuming in its outward aspect, appears, at the very verge of 
the town, and somewhat recessed in the garden that also extended far 
behind, densely wooded. This is the casino, a subscription concern, 
where the better class of the inhabitants had their news-roona, their ball- 
room, their billiard-table, and their club-room for dining, &c. 

A gay assemblage tea in the gardens on a Sunday evening, attended 
by a band of musicians, and, about once a fortnight, adjourn to the ball- 
room as night closes in, where they circle joyously on the inlaid and waxed 
floor, and afterwards sup, while the band gain fresh vigour to play the 
tanz-musik until some two hours after midnight. The bath-doctor’s 
daughters, and others of the first class, meet here on terms of equality ; 
the better class of the town shopkeepers all appearing to enjoy the amuse- 
ments and gaiety of the place. 

Should the evening be fine, the number of the ladies assembled in this 
fine-ball-room will be generally above a hundred, the gentlemen, perhaps, 
not quite so numerous; and in this assembly that singular, though con- 
venient German rule, is strictly adhered to in the arrangement of those 
about to join in the circular dance, by the adoption of which any crowd- 
ing amongst those dancing is obviated completely. When the tune for a 
waltz, or other circular dance, is struck up by the orchestra, those intend- 
ing to join in it, and wishing to secure good places, stand up and form 
round the room in the position of the promenade (just as if they had been 
promenading as we do after a quadrille, and suddenly had come to a 
stand-still). All being thus arranged, the band re-commences the tune ; 
for the music ceased as soon as a few of the first bars had been played so 
as to notify the dance about to take place. Then dash out of the range 
those couples that had first stood up, or formed (the number actually 
dancing being restricted in accordance with the size of the room), and 
circle about until fatigued, or pleasure or duty to the rest dictates a cessa- 
tion, when their place in the mazes of the dance is taken up by those 
standing next in order, while the retiring pair go behind those who had 
last formed, or who had retired just before them from the arena of the 
dance ; in brief, they go, as it were, to the bottom of the class, in school 
phrase, and there wait until their turn to dance again comes, which is 
when those preceding them in the circular range have danced, and retired 
in their turn. 

_ Behind this casino the gardens or wooded grounds that extend up the 
hill are very beautifully laid out as an undulating grove or hanging 
wood ; the main walk, passing between two high elongated mounds 
clothed with trees, serpentines gradually to the summit, where a little 
observatory overtops the mass of foliage, enabling an extensive survey to 
be made of the surrounding country. An open space at this elevation, 
and shaded by rows of acacia trees, is appropriated to that favourite 
game amongst the Germans which we call skittles, and find only in 
vogue amongst our low classes,—in short, it has the position there that 
bowls have with us. To this club, its grounds, and amusements, strangers 
are admissible, having all the advantages of the regular subscriber on 
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an introduction by a member, and the purchase of a monthly ticket, 
which costs a thaler (3s. sterling). The situation of the building being 
for the convenience of those in business, is inconveniently placed for the 

visitors, as the town has to be traversed through, which on a warm 

y, notwithstanding the cool grove in prospect, often requires much 
more perseverance and endurance than the lounger can muster or will 
submit to. 

Crossing the road directly opposite to the casino, a slight opening leads 
one in about a hundred paces to the brink of the river, where I have 
sometimes left my boat when having to go to the club for a short time. 

From this point the opposite bank presents a very wooded and pretty 
appearance, abounding in Lombardy poplars and other forest trees, that 
embower a whitened building called Kiskysworth, an hotel and boarding- 
house combined, having a large room for dancing, opening upon the 
extensive grove that lies between the river and mill-stream, shading the 
latter in a very picturesque manner, so as to present in perfect miniature 
such a river that one reads of amongst those in America, where a boat 
might be moored totally concealed amid the boughs that sweep the 
stream, and form an impenetrable veil. 

On the opposite side of the river to this grove numerous summer- 
houses, or alcoves, crowned the elevated wall that banked the stream ; 
and in places this wall was pierced through for steps which led from 
garden to river, enabling a boat to be entered by the occupiers of the houses 
to which these gardens were attached. To the cool and shady retreat 
attached to Kisky’s Hotel many repaired on the Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings, when a band of music performed in the donnie or, if wet or 
damp there, in the large room of the hotel, where, after coffee, an hour 
or two was passed in the enjoyment of the dance. 

From these gardens a temporary ferry was made use of during the days 
of the feast, which is a festival or fair held once a year (16th of August, 
and few following days), beginning on the anniversary of the day when 
the principal or parish saith was consecrated. Crossing the river by this 
means, from the lower point down stream of these grounds by the second 
flower mill, and just above the rapid, the ferry girl would jand one on 
some meadow ground, a little above the stupidly chosen town’s bathing 
place or open baths. 

On surmounting the slight bank a long avenue of tents and booths 
was presented, extending for the distance of nearly 200 yards, and at the 
lower end show booths appeared, and stands for rustic games of chance to 
be me on, such as a low-sided box in which was a small humming-top 
and ninepins, &c. A place for dancing in, built of lath and plaster, and 
well boarded, appeared round the corner, taking rank above the booths. 
The yard market, or place where horses and cows were exhibited for sale 
on one of the days, lay behind the shops and by the river; here some 
singular scenes would occur in the bartering between Jews and others. 

Higher up the river than the brunnen and its kursaal, at the distance 
of about half-a-mile, is another salt section of the same spring, and the one 
whence the bath water is conveyed in large barrels placed on wheels, and 
drawn a by one, but sometimes by two horses ; to raise the water to 
the and into the casks, a pump is worked by manual power. Still 
further up the stream, and on the opposite bank among the royal saltworks 
at Theordorshall, is the brunnen generally called the Salines, which is 
much more salt and nauseous than the Elizabeth Quelle; it rises ina 
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garden by the road-side, which is overlooked by substantial-looking lodg- 
ing houses that have a general dining-room in the garden, where, twice 
a week, a band of music performs, inducing much company from the 
neighbourhood to drink coffee, &c., and often a dance till dusk closes the 


scene. 

Hills closely environ this little valley, save where the river has pierced 
its way, and among them, rearing a loftier head, stands conspicuous that 
pretens Die Gans, whose reddened promontory, that with precipitous and 
furrowed glacis juts into the stream, becomes still more red at eventide, 
when floods of the sun’s rays bathe its buttresses, enhanced by being the 
only object in the valley so honoured. The most peculiar feature in the 
a is a series of long narrow sheds almost indescribable, that are in 
some way connected with the salt making, and contain, beneath the tiled 
roof, supported by wooden pillars, exposed stacks of thorns neatly. and 
closely arranged, Sodied large tanks that extend directly underneath for 
receiving the salt water, which is pumped up to the top of the stack, and 
then, being guided and dispersed, is thence allowed to trickle down through 
the dense mass of dark thorns into the tank, leaving a coating of salt on 
each sprig like frost work. After making this deposit the water is drawn 
off the tanks and boiled in pans erected in a building hard by; the mutter 
lange, before-mentioned as used in the baths, is the fluid residue after the 
evaporation and the extraction of the salt. 

Curious and somewhat primitive is the mode in which connexion from 
the water-wheels is had with the different pumps. At each shed, 
unwieldy-looking wooden bars, or rails, extend across the meadows and 
under the road, supported, at the height of about a yard, by posts, with 
iron arms. These, with slow horizontal motion, and doleful creak and 
groan, act night and day. As the breathing the salt-impregnated air as 
much as possible is recommended by the doctors to the frequenters of this 
spa, the close propinquity of the salt-sheds is sought by them ; therefore 
planks, forming pathways over the tanks, by the tall side of the moist 
stacks, and also benches, are placed for their convenience. 

The exit from this vale, at the further end from Kreuznach, is very 
contracted, as river, road, and water-duct run in close parallel for a few 
hundred yards, overhung by precipitous rocks, through which, on one 
hand, the two latter seem to have had a passage excavated ; whilst the 
Gans, or Gosse Mountain, rising abruptly from the river, on the other 
hand, causes a very confined strait. A very sharp turn in the road 
occurs immediately after crossing the water-duct, in order to avoid the 
river; and to take the middle course, between the streams, renders 
driving through the pass somewhat attendant with danger. 

Another vale now developes itself, and two of its attractions are dis- 
played at once—the singular crag of porphyry rock, called the Rhein- 
grafenstein, and the renovated castle of Ebernberg. Here is also situate 
the little village of Miinster, and its saltworks. Forming a mural bank 
to the river, directly opposite to this village, is the Rheingrafenstein, 
which, with a ound surface, rises perpendicularly to the height of about 
six hundred feet. The culminating points are slightly separated for some 
distance, when they join, and form a broad basis, giving a cone-like 
appearance to the whole mass. Independent of the support of the adjoin- 
ing high land, this peculiar-looking rock stands prominently forward, 
abutting on the hill with its lower half, though apparently once com- 
pletely distinct from it, the connexion probably arising from the dislodg- 











was once extant there, concerning the 
building of which there is still current a very incredible legend, unworthy 
of mention, save as connecting its ownership with that of the neighbour- 
ing castle of Ebernburg, which, at the distance, in the air-line, of about 
of a mile from the rock, presented a very impregnable 
ap to the surrounding parts, except to that part which is be- 
hind it from the valley, it eee on the pomt of a promon- 
tory, or tongue of high land, which, having a slight depression just 
beyond the castle’s site, gives it an isolated and strong position. 
It doubtless formerly @ pass or entrance to a narrow valley 
that runs up the river and along the base of the promon- 
tory, and seems a kind of high-road into this part of Bavaria, to which it 
gains access by ing the — at the spur of the castle’s hill by 
means of a floating bridge. Beautifully situated, the ruins have undergone 
a complete repair in the castellated style, and made so perfectly habitable 
as to be occupied as an hotel, where flock the spa people in their lion- 
isings on the two weekly music days (Sunday and Thursdays), when coffee 
drinking and dancing in the large room is much patronised by them; a 
banner waving over the battlements indicates the days when the band of 
music is performing within the walls. 

From the leads of the roof, or from the top of some ruinous rampart 
wall—of which many remain—several sweet scenes are presented on those 
still summer evenings that often succeed a very warm day, overlooking 
the vineyards that clothe the slopes: in one direction the valley of 
Miinster is to be admired ; in another the quiet, narrow, and fast-darkening 
little valley or gorge, and a cluster of elevated ruins in the distance; next, 

the river's course, the eye becomes rivetted on the noble and magnifi- 
cent cliffs, called the Rothenfels, that rise perpendicularly to an immense 
height on the stream’s bank, cragged, fissured, and pinnacled in admired 
disorder throughout the great length of the precipice, which may extend 
a quarter of a mile, the road running along the very base, and the river 
parallel with the road. 

When a ruddy sunset illumines the face of these extensive rocks, they 
fulfil the German title they bear of “red rocks;” the erevices and other 
parts being in shade, afford a relief to the bare part of the surface, pre- 
senting a tout ensemble very beautiful indeed. The close inspection of 
this precipice quite astounds one, on such a magnificent scale is the for- 
mation. The view from the base enables the eye to coin out of this living 
rock — ideal figure or imaginary piece of sculpture, such as the re- 
ceiving the commandments on Mount Sinai. 

The perpendicular inclination of the strata induces such-like appear- 
ance in these extraordinary rocks, the equal to which can scarce be found, 
save, among those that be sea-washed. The prospect commanded 
from the summit is very extensive and varied, the great elevation enabling 
a most distant survey, comprising parts of Nassau, Bavaria, Prussia, and 
Hesse-Darmstadt, whilst that, with the great precipitousness, presenting 
a bird’s-eye view over the cultivated land just beyond the river, invoking an 
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observation on the scarcity, or almost absolute want of farm-houses, which 
in England would be scattered over such a rural district. The abode of 
the farmer and his troop of assistants, and the place or barn for all agri- 
cultural produce, is, however, to be found generally in the nearest village, 
or hamlet, or even town. 

Many other peculiarities may be detected by an English eye: every 
moderate-sized village has its swine-general, and goose-general, whom, 
on a very early progress through the place, may be seen collecting his 
troop of grunters or cacklers, in order to take them on their foraging 
sally for the day. Sometimes the pigs may be observed, when driven 
down to a river, hurrying into the stream on a swim intent, and a few 
boys—mischievously inclined—swimming after the grunters, who, with 
many a + ee of alarm, paddle away in the best manner they can from 
their amphibious and strange assailants. 

The females among the peasantry are devoid of figure, and almost 
frightful in appearance, toil adding many years to their looks beyond 
their actual age ; whilst those whose duties engage them in towns have 
a more favourable appearance, and many are pretty and have good 
figures. The dress of the peasant-woman, servant-woman, and those of 
the lower or working class in towns, wear a make of dress somewhat 
resembling that of our dairy or chambermaids, save that the bedgown, 
so called, has a skirt only three inches long, a padding—of the 
bustle species—extending from the back over the hips; stays in general 
seem not to be worn, except by those servants who have not hard places. 
Bonnets they never wear; merely a three-cornered handkerchief (white 
in general, and sometimes coloured) is thrown over the head and tied 
underneath the chin. Even on the box seat of a carriage and pair, 
containing members of the family, a servant-woman will appear, seated 
with head uncovered, save by a parasol, which is a common protection 
from the sun’s rays, used by those who are above wearing the handker- 
chief covering ; the hair is, therefore, neatly arranged or plaited. The 
nurse may be seen carrying her little charge, stretched—probably asleep 
—on a pillow in her arms, decorated with edging or fringe. 

Little difference is there in the dress of the men to ours ; but caps are 
almost invariably worn by them. The better class, having the same 
emporium (Paris) as ourselves, differ little in dress. The season extends 
from May to the 15th of August, on which day also the vineyards are 
closed, intimation to that effect being giver. by a whisp of straw tied to 
a pole, appearing at intervals on the outsides. A violation of this is 
punishable by penalty. Even footpaths are in some retired parts of 
vineyards closed up by barricades. 

That common German nuisance, the cutting up of wood in the streets 
before the purchaser’s door, is here one of the inconveniences in passing 
along the narrow streets of the town. Besides the Roman and German 
Catholic churches in the town, there are on the opposite side of the river 
the almost perfect eastern walls and window tracery in red stone of another 
church, up to the western side of which is built a church with its Byzan- 
tine spire, intimating a Lutheran place of worship. On the buttresses of 
the bridge two marks or spikes denote the great height to which the 
flood waters of the River Nahe have risen; even the kursaal itself is 
surrounded in the winter floods ; hence one reason why a slight elevation 
has been sought for its site. 
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THE MAGIC MAZE. 
BY CORNELIUS COLVILLE. 


Tue Germans are said to be a eens meee and s . ious people, on 
a strong hant for metaphysics and mysticism. ey are certainly a 
leichiglaubiges Volk, By etetdhgleniliag, painstaking ‘oil tener fhe 
in their search after truth. I know not whence it arises—whether from 
temperament, climate, or association—but it is very evident that a large 

rtion of their studies is recondite and unsatisfactory, and incapable of 

ing turned to any practical or beneficial account. They meditate on 
things which do not concern them; they attempt to penetrate into 
mysteries which lie without the pale of human knowledge. It has been 
ordained, by an inscrutable decree of Providence, that there are things 
which man shall not know; but they have endeavoured to draw aside the 
veil which He has interposed as a safeguard to those secrets, and have per- 
lexed mankind with a relation of their discoveries and speculations. 
ey have pretended to a knowledge of the invisible world, and have 
assumed a position scarcely tenable by the weight of argument adduced 
in its defence. What has puzzled the minds of the most erudite and per- 
severing men, I do not presume to decide. Instances of the re-appearance 
of persons after their decease, may or may not have occurred; there may, 
for aught I know, be good grounds for the belief in omens, warnings, 
wraiths, second-sight, with many other descriptions of supernatural phe- 
nomena. I attempt not to dispute the point. The human mind is 
strongly tinctured with superstition; it is a feeling common to all nations 
and ages. We find it existing amongst savages, as well as amongst 
people of refinement; we read of it in times of antiquity, as well as in 
modern and more enlightened periods. ‘This universality betokens the 
feeling to be instinctive, and is an argument in favour of the phenomena 
which many accredit, and vouch to have witnessed. 

I inherit many of the peculiarities of my countrymen. I, too, have 
felt that deep and absorbing interest in everything appertaining to the 
supernatural. This passion was implanted in my breast at a very early 
age, by an old woman, who lived with us as nurse. I shall remember her 
as long as I live, for to her may be attributed a very great portion of m 
sufferings. She was an excellent story-teller. I do not know whether 
she invented them herself, but she had always a plentiful supply. My 
family resided at that time in Berlin, where, indeed, I was born. This 
old woman, when she took me and my sister to bed of an evening, kept 
us awake for hours and hours, by relating to us tales which were always 
interesting, and sometimes very frightful. Our parents were not aware 
of this, or they never would have suffered her to relate them to us. In 
the long winter nights, when it grew quite dark at four o’clock, she 
would draw her chair to the stove, and we would cluster round her, and 
listen to her marvellous stories. Many a time did my limbs shake, many 
a time did I turn as pale as death, and cling closely to her from fear, as 
I sat listening with greedy ear to her narratives. So powerful an effect 
did they produce, that I dared not remain alone. Even in the broad day- 
light, and when the sun was brightly shining into every chamber, I was 

id to go up-stairs by myself; and so timid did ¥ bebcalid that the 
least noise instantly alarmed me. That old woman brought misery and 
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desolation into our house; she blasted the fondest hopes, and threw a 
dark and dismal shadow over the brightest and most cheerful places. 
Often and often have I wished that she had been sooner removed ; but, 
alas! it was ordered otherwise. She pretended to be very fond of us, 
and our parents never dreamed of any danger in permitting her to remain 
under their roof. We were so delighted and captivated with her narra- 
tives, that we implicitly obeyed her in every respect ; but she laid strong 
injunctions upon us that we were not to inform either our father or 
mother of the nature of them. If we were alarmed at any time, we 
always attributed it to some other than the true cause; hence the injury 
she was inflicting upon the family was unperceived. I have sometimes 
thought that she was actuated by a spirit of revenge, for some sup 
injury inflicted upon her, and that she had long contemplated the misfor- 
tune into which she eventually plunged my unhappy parents, and which 
hurried them both to a premature grave. 

I will briefly state the cause of the grievous change in our domestic 
happiness. My sister was a year or two younger than myself, and, at the 
time of which I speak, about seven years of age. She had always been a 

y, romping child, till this old woman was introduced into the family, and 

en she became grave, timid, and reserved; she lost all that buoyancy 
of disposition, that joyousness of heart, which were common to her before. 
Methinks I now see her as she was then—a rosy-cheeked, fair-haired 
little creature, with soft, blue eyes, that sparkled with animation, a mouth 
pursed into the pleasantest smile, and a nose and chin exquisitely formed. 
My sister, as I have already stated, altered much after the old woman had 
become an inmate of the family. She lost the freshness of her complexion, 
the bright lustre of her eye, and was often dejected and thoughtful. One 
night (I shudder even now when I think of it), the wicked old beldame 
told us, as usual, one of her frightful stories, which had alarmed us exceed- 
ingly. It related to our own house, which she declared had at one time 
been haunted, and that the apparition had been seen by several persons 
still living. It appeared as a lady, habited in a green silk dress, black 
velvet bonnet, with black feathers. After she had concluded her narra- 
tive, under some pretence or other, she left the room, though we both 
strenuously implored her to remain; for we were greatly afraid, and 
trembling in every limb. She, however, did not heed our solicitation, but 
said she would return in a few minutes. There was a candle upon the 
table, but it was already in the socket, and fast expiring. Some ten or 
fifteen minutes elapsed, and the chamber-door was quietly thrown open. 
My hand shakes, and my flesh seems to creep upon my bones, as I recal 
that horrid moment of my past existence. ‘The door was opened, and a 
figure glided into the room. It seemed to move upon the air, for we 
heard not its footsteps. By the feeble and sickly light of the expiring 
taper, we closely examined the appearance of our extraordinary visitor. 
She had on a green dress, black bonnet and feathers, and, in a word, pre- 
cisely corresponded with the appearance of the apparition described by the 
wicked old nurse. My sister screamed hysterically, and I fell into a 
swoon. The household was disturbed, and in a few minutes the servants 
and our parents were by the bed-side. The old woman was amongst 
them. I described, as well as I was able, what had occurred; and my 
parents, without a moment's hesitation, laid the mysterious visitation to 


the charge of the old woman ; but she stoutly denied it. My belief, how- 
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ever, to this day, is, that she was concerned in it. My beloved sister 
became a confirmed idiot, and died about two years after that dreadful 
‘cht. 

oie a wretchedness may be traced to this female, for she had 
already instilled into my mind a love for the marvellous and supernatural. 
I was not satisfied unless I was reading books that treated of these sub- 
jects; and I desired, like the astrologers of old, to read the stars, and 
to be endowed with the power of casting the horoscopes of my fellow- 
creatures. 

When directed by my guardians to select a profession, I chose that of 
medicine, as being most congenial to my taste. I was accordingly placed 
with a respectable practitioner, and in tis time sent to college, to perfect 

If in my profession. I found my studies dry and’ wearisome, and 
was glad to relieve myself with books more capable of interesting me than 
those relating to medical subjects. 

I had always attached great importance to dreams, and to the various 
coincidences which so frequently occur to us in life. I shall mention a 
circumstance or two which occurred about this time, and which made a 
very forcible impression me. I dreamed one night that an intimate 
friend of mine, then residing in India, had been killed by being thrown 
from his horse. Not many weeks elapsed, before I received intelligence of 
his death, which in the very way I have described. I was so 
struck with the coincidence, that I instituted further inquiry, and ascer- 
tained that he had died on the same night, and about the same hour on 
which I had dreamed that the unfortunate event took place. I reflected a 

deal upon this occurrence. Was it possible, I asked myself, that his 
isinthralled spirit had the power of communicating with other spirits, 
though thousands of miles intervened? An event so strange I could not 
attribute to mere’chance. I felt convinced that the information had been 
conveyed by design, although the manner of its accomplishment I could 
not comprehend. | 

A circumstance scarcely less remarkable happened to me only a few 
days subsequently. I had wandered a few miles into the country, and at 
length found myself upon a rising eminence, commanding a view of a 
picturesque little village in the distance. Although I had at no period of 
my life been in this part of the country, the scene was not novel tome. I 
had seen it before. Every object was perfectly familiar. The mill, with 
its revolving wheel—the neat cottages, with small gardens in front—and 
the little stream of water that gently trickled past. 

These matters gave a stronger impulse to my reading, and I devoured, 
with the greatest voracity, all books appertaining to my favourite subjects. 
Indeed, I became so engrossed in my employment, that I neglected my 
= studies, avoided all society, all exercise, and out-door occupation. 

or weeks and weeks I shut myself up in my chamber, and refused to see 
anybody. I would sit for hours of a night, gazing upon the stars, and 
wondering if they exercised any control over the destinies of mankind. 
So nervous did this constant study and seclusion render me, that if a door 
were blown open by a sudden blast of wind, I trembled, and became as 
pale as death ; if a withered bough fell from a neighbouring tree, I was 
agitated, and unable for some seconds to speak; if a sudden footstep was 
heard on the stairs, I anticipated that my chamber-door would be imme- 
diately thrown open, and ere many seconds elapsed to be in the presence 
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of a visitor from the dark and invisible world of shadows. I became pale 
and feverish, my appetite failed me, and I felt a strong disinclination to 
perform the ve Hs duties of life. 

My friends observed, with anxiety and disquietude, my altered appear- 
ance; and I was recommended to deine my residence, and to withdraw 
myself entirely from books. A favourable locality, combining the ad- 
vantages of pure air, magnificent scenery, and retirement, was accordingly 
chosen for me, in which it was determined I should remain during the 
winter months. It was now the latter end of September. 

My future residence lay at the distance of about ten German miles from 
Berlin. It was a fe autumnal day, that I proceeded, in the company of 
a friend, to take possession of my new abode. Towards the close of the 
day we found ourselves upon an elevated ground, commanding an exten- 
sive and beautiful view of the country for miles around. From this spot 
we beheld the house, or rather castle (for it had once assumed this 
character, although it was now dismantled, and a portion only of the ° 
eastern wing inhabitable), that was to occupy. It stood in an extensive 
valley, through which a broad and deep stream held its devious course— 
now flowing smoothly and placidly along, amid dark, overhanging trees— 
now dashing rapidly and furiously over the rocks, foaming and roaring as 
it fell in the most beautiful cascades. The building stood on the margin 
of the stream, and in the midst of thick and almost impenetrable woods, 
that rendered the situation in the highest degree romantic and captivating. 
The scene presented itself to us under the most favourable aspect. The 
sun was just setting behind the distant hills, and his rays were tingin 
with a soft, mellow light, the foliage of the trees, of a thousand variega 

‘colours. Here and there, through the interstices of the trees, they fell 
upon the surface of the water, thus relieving the dark and sombre appear- 
ance of the stream. The road we now traversed, led, by a circuitous 
route, into the valley. As we journeyed on, I was more than ever struck 
with the beauty of the scene. Dried leaves in many places lay scattered 
upon the ground; but the trees were still well laden with foliage, although 
I foresaw they would be entirely stripped in a short time. The evening 
was soft and mild; but occasionally a gentle breeze would spring up, 
and cause, for a moment, a slight rustling amongst the trees, and then 
gradually die away. The above our heads was serene and placid, 
presenting one vast expanse of blue, relieved, here and there, by a few light 
fleecy clouds. As we got deeper into the valley, the road became bad and 
uneven, and it was with much difficulty we prevented our horses from 
stumbling. In one or two instances we had to dismount and lead them, the 
road in many places being dangerous and precipitous. At length we gained 
the bottom of the valley. A rude stone bridge was thrown over the stream 
above described, over which we led our steeds. Arrived at the other side, 
we entered a long avenue of trees, sufficient to admit of two horsemen 
riding abreast. When we had gained the extremity of the avenue, the 
road diverged to the left, and became tortuous and intricate in its wind- 
ings. It was in a bad state of repair, for the building had not been in- 
habited by anybody but an old woman for a great number of years. We 
at length arrived in front of the entrance. As I gazed upon the dilapi- 
dated structure, I did not for a moment dream of the suffering and misery 
I was to undergo beneath its roof. We dismounted and gave our horses 
into the charge of a man who worked about the grounds Tasieg the day- 
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time. We were no sooner admitted into this peculiar-looking place, than 
a circumstance occurred which plunged me into the greatest distress of 
mind, and aroused a host of the most painful and agonising reminiscences. 
I conceived the event to be ominous of disaster ; and so it proved. I re- 
cognised, in the woman who admitted us, that execrable being who had 
already so deeply injured my family, and to whose infernal machinations 
I unhesitatingly ascribed the idiocy and death of my dearly beloved 
sister. She gazed earnestly upon me, and seemed to recognise me. This 
discovery caused me the greatest uneasiness. I hated the sight of the 
woman; I loathed her; I shuddered when I was in her presence; and a 
vague, undefinable feeling took possession of me, which seemed to suggest 
that she was something more than mortal. I know not what evils I an- 
ticipated from this discovery. I predicted, however, nothing so awful, 
nothing so horrible, as what actually befell me. 

I took the earliest opportunity of speaking alone with this woman. 

“My good woman,” V said to her, “I shall not suffer you to remain 
here at might.” 

“ Why not, sir?” she asked. 

“There are certain insuperable objections, the nature of which you may 

bably surmise.” 

*“‘ Indeed, I do not.” 

“‘ Then your memory is short.” 

“ T do not understand you, sir.” 

“Tt is not of any consequence.” 

After some farther altercation, she consented to submit to the terms 
dictated to her. 

On the following day, my friend Hoffmeister returned to Berlin, where’ 
he had some business to transact, on which depended much of his future 
happiness. He promised to pay me another visit in the course of a week 
or ten days. 

I spent the first three or four days very comfortably, though I was still 
very nervous, and in a weak state of health. On the morning of the fifth 
day, the old woman (who had by some meaus discovered my profession) 
asked me if I required a subject for the purpose of dissection. This was 
what I had long been seeking for, but my efforts to obtain one had 
hitherto been fruitless. I asked the sex, and she informed me it was a 
male. I was delighted with the offer, and at once acquiesced in the 
terms. Towards nightfall it was arranged that the corpse should be con- 
veyed to the castle. 

I know not from what cause, but, during the whole of the day, I was 
in a very abstracted and desponding state of mind, and began to regret 
that I had agreed to take the body through the mediation of the old 
woman, whom I almost conceived to be in league with Beelzebub himself. 

The day had been exceedingly sultry, and towards evening the sky 
became overcast with huge masses of donk clouds. The wind, at intervals, 
moaned fitfully, and as it swept through the long corridors of the build- 
ing, strongly resembled the mournful and pitiful tones of a human being 
in distress. The trees that stood in front of the house ever and anon 
yielded to the intermitting gusts of wind, and bowed their heads as though 
in submission to a superior power. There was no human being to be 
seen out of doors, and the cattle, shortly before grazing upon some distant 
hills, had already been removed. The river flowed sluggishly past, its 
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brawling breaking occasionally upon the ear when the wind wus inaudible. 
Suddenly the wind ceased, and large drops of rain began to fall; pre- 
sently afterwards, it came down in torrents. It was a fearful night. 
Frequent peals of thunder smote upon the ear ; now it seemed to be at a 
distance, now immediately overhead. Vivid flashes of lightning were at 
intervals seen in the distant horizon, illumining for a moment, with super- 
natural brilliancy, the most minute and insignificant objects. In the 
midst of the tempest, I fancied I heard a rumbling noise at a distance. 
It grew more distinct ; the cause of it was rapidly approaching. I looked 
earnestly out of the window, and I thought I could discern a moving 
object between the interstices of the trees. I was not mistaken. It was 
the vehicle conveying the dead body. It came along at a rapid pace. It 
was just in the act of turning an angle of the road, when a tree, of 
gigantic proportions, was struck, by the electric fluid, to the ground. The 
horse shied, and the car narrowly escaped being crushed beneath its pon- 
derous weight. The men drove up to the entrance, and speedily took the 
box containing the body from the car, and placed it in a room which I 
showed them into. I directed them to take the body out of the box, and 
place it upon a deal board, which I had laid horizontally upon a couple of 
trestles. The corpse was accordingly taken out. It was that of a tinely- 
grown young man. [ laid my hand upon it; it was still warm, and I 
fancied I felt a slight pulsation about the region of the heart. Anxious 
to dismiss the men as soon as possible, and fearing that the old woman 
might be imposing upon me, I asked the price. 

“ Siebzig Thaler, mein Herr,” said the man. 

“ Danke, danke—tausend mal,’’ said he, as I counted the money into 
his hand. 

At this instant a vivid flash of lightuing illumined, for a second or two, 
the livid and ghastly corpse of the man, rendering the object horrible to 
gaze upon. 

“ Gott im Himmell! was fiir ein schrechlicher Stiirm!” exclaimed 
the man to whom I had paid the money. 

In a few minutes the men departed, and I stood at the window watch- 
ing them, as they drove furiously away. At length they disappeared 
altogether from my view. 

I was now alone in the house. The storm was as furious as ever. I 
had never before felt so wretched. I was restless and uneasy, and a 
thousand dark thoughts flitted across my distracted brain as [ wandered 
from room to room. It was already quite dark, and I was at least a 
couple of miles distant from any living soul. The frequent flashes of 
lightning, the loud peals of thunder, the dead body of the man, and my 
own nervous and superstitious temperament, constituted a multitude of 
anxieties, fears, and apprehensions, that might have caused the stoutest 
heart to quail beneath their influence. I seated myself in the sitting-room 
that had been provided for me, and took up my meerschaum, and endea- 
voured to compose myself. It was, however, in vain. I was exceedingly 
restless, and I know not what vague and indefinable apprehensions entered 
my imagination. Whenever I have felt a presentiment of evil, it has in- 
variably been followed by some danger or difficulty. It was so in the 
present instance. I drew the curtains in front of the windows, for I could 
not bear to look upon the storm that was raging with unabated vehemence 
out of doors, and I drew my chair closer to the fire, and sat for a consider- 
ept.— VOL. XC. NO. CCCLVII. » 
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able time. At length, between ten and eleven o'clock, I took from a 
small cabinet a bottle, containing some excellent French brandy. I poured 
@ portion of it into a tumbler, and diluted it with warm water. I took 
two or three copious draughts, which I thought imparted new life to my 
- I was in this way occupied, when a sudden noise in a corner of the room 
eaused a feeling of horror to thrill through my whole system. I sprang 
upon my legs in a moment; my eyes stared wildly, and every limb in my 
body shook as though with convulsions. For a moment, [ stood still, 
steadfastly fixing my eyes upon the place from whence the noise pro- 
ceeded. All was quiet. I heard ocliden save the beating of the rain 
against the windows, and low peals of distant thunder. I walked across 
the room, and I discovered that a riding-whip had fallen from the nail 
from which it had been suspended. Satisfied that there was no occasion 
for alarm, I resumed my seat, and indulged in fresh draughts of brandy 
and water. A few minutes elapsed, and a noise similar to the last filled 
me with new apprehensions. I sprang again from my seat. The pulses 
of my heart beat quickly. I gazed wildly about me. I could see nothing— 
hear nothing. I walked a few paces, and found an empty powder-flask 
upon the floor; it had fallen from a shelf upon which I had placed it in 
the morning. I was much alarmed; I reeled like a drunken man, and 
my mind was filled with the most horrible forebodings. I drank the 
iluted spirit more freely than usual, and stood awaiting the issue. 
Another article in a few minutes fell from the wall. I now knew what 
to expect. I had frequently read of this species of disturbance before. It 
was what is called in Germany the Poltergeist. In a few minutes, the 
greatest uproar manifested itself. The pictures fell from the walls, the 
ornaments from the shelves ; the jugs, glasses, and bottles leaped from the 
table; the chairs, &c., by some unseen and infernal agency, were overturned. 
I ran about like one beside himself; I tore my hair with agony; I 
ed with mental affliction; and my heart cursed the devil incarnate 

that had brought all this misery to pass. It was the woman ; I was con- 
vinced of it. She, she alone, could conceive and hatch such monstrous 
and nefarious stratagems. I knew not what todo—whither to fly. The 
uproar continued. In my distraction, I ran from place to place. I en- 
tered the room where the corpse lay. Merciful God! I discovered, by the 
glimmering light from the other chamber, that it had changed its position. 
I had laid it upon its back. Its face was now turned downwards! My 
cup was full—my misery complete. I returned to the room I had just 
_ The disturbance had in some measure abated. I was thankful 
at it was so, and I proceeded to place the tables, chairs, &c., in their 
usual position. Whilst I was thus engaged, the tumult commenced 
afresh. No sooner had I placed a chair in an upright direction, than it 
was immediately overturned; no sooner had I suspended a picture from 
the wall, than it was again upon the floor. What was I to do? How was 
I to escape the horrible spells with which the arch-fiend had encompassed 
me? I could not leave the place on account of the storm; and even if I 
had done so, it was not possible that I could gain admittance into any 
habitation at that late hour of the night. Wretch that I was! What crime 
had I committed, wherein had I erred, that I should be visited with so 
unaccountable and terrible a calamity? My presence seemed to arouse 
the malignity of the Poltergeist, and I deemed it expedient to leave the 
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room. I was afraid to enter that in which the dead (?) man lay, lest I 
should be exposed to further causes for alarm. There was certainly a 
room in the higher part of the building in which I had been accustomed to 
sleep; but I dared not venture there in my present state of mind. I 
entered an adjoining corridor, and paced up and down for a few minutes, 
but the air was chilly, and I was in total darkness. The disturbance 
ceased as soon as I had quitted the room. I could not remain where I 
was, so I re-entered it, but my return was only the signal for fresh disasters. 
The uproar was resumed with tenfold energy. However much my heart 
might revolt from it, there was no other course open than to go into the 
room where the dead body lay. In the condition of one who is driven to 
the last stage of desperation, I walked, with as much fortitude as I could 
command, into that chamber. God of Heaven! I had no sooner reached 
the threshold than I started back with affright. I will not dwell upon 
that horrible scene ; I will not minutely detail the agony I endured. The 
corpse sat upright! 1 drew the chamber-door quickly after me and 
staggered into the next apartment. Powerless and overcome, I fell to the 


ground. 


_ When I recovered, it was day. The light was streaming into the 
chamber, and the storm had subsided. Fresh marvels were to be revealed. 
I was no longer in the room in which I had been on the preceding night. 
I was in bed, in the chamber where I had hitherto slept! How came I 
hither? I knew not. I pressed my hand to my brow, and strove to 
collect my scattered senses. I was bewildered and confused, and could 
only account for the marvellous transition to which I had been exposed, by 
some remarkable agency, altogether intangible to my senses, and utterly 
beyond the power of my understanding to comprehend. 

I descended, as soon as I was dressed, to breakfast, of which I sparingly 
partook. I was pale and agitated. My sitting-room was in its usual 
state of order. I did not venture into the other apartment, neither did I 
speak to the woman touching the spectacles I had witnessed. 

Hoffmeister returned in the evening, some days sooner than he ex- 
pected. He observed my altered appearance, and said— 

“Was fehlt dir? Du bist krank, nicht wahr ?” 

“ Nein ; ich bin recht wohl, Gott sei dank.”’ 

I could not, however, convince Hoffmeister that nothing had happened. 
I was not disposed to reveal to him what I had witnessed, for I knew he 
would treat the matter with unbecoming levity. His opinions were very 
different from mine upon these subjects. 

Hoffmeister appeared much depressed in spirits himself. I inquired the 
cause, but he evaded the question. I concluded that his journey to Berlin 
had not been attended with satisfactory results, for I could conjecture no 
other cause for his unhappiness. We retired to rest early, for Hoffmeister 
appeared fatigued. I proposed that we should sleep together, which my 
friend gladly assented to. 

I was much surprised, when I awoke on the following morning, to find 
myself alone. hat had become of Hoffmeister? Had he, too, been 
under the domination of some evil power? I knew he was not an early 
riser, and his absence, therefore, astonished and agitated me. I dressed 
myself hastily, and immediately went in search of him. I wandered about 
"o ire 
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the adjacent grounds, but he was not there. I could not rest till I had 
found him. I had known him for many years, and had always loved and 
esteemed him. He was, till lately, my constant companion—my bosom- 
friend—in a word, my alter ego. 

I resolved to extend my search. I swiftly passed through the avenue 
of trees, crossed the bridge, and it was not long before I had gained the 
summit of the road that led into the valley. I stood for awhile gazing 
around me. I gazed earnestly at the dilapidated and time-worn walls of 
the old castle, in which I had witnessed so many marvellous and horrible 
sights. I shuddered when I reflected upon them. I resumed my journey, 
and at length reached a village a few miles distant from my former abode. 
I walked quickly forward, and on my way met several persons who saluted 
me, whom I did not remember to have seen before. What could they mean 
by taking such unwarrantable liberties with me? They did not appear 
to be drunk, nor to have any intention of insulting me. It was odd—un- 
accountable. I hurried on. My head began to swim; my eyes were 
burning hot, and ready to start from their sockets. I was wild— 
frantic. 

I reached the shop of an apothecary, and stepped in to ask for water, 
to quench my thirst. The man smirked, and asked me how I was. I 
told him, I did not know him; but he persisted in saying he had been in 
my company only a night or two before. I was confounded. I seized 
the glass of water he held in his hand, and took a hearty draught, and 
precipitately departed. I travelled on. I was bewildered—in a maze, from 
which I found it impossible to extricate myself. I made inquiries about 
my friend, but the people stared and laughed, as though there was some- 
thing extraordinary about me. I wandered about till nightfall, and at 
last found shelter in a cottage by the road-side, which was inhabited by an 
infirm old woman. 

The next day I returned to the village. I called upon a gentleman 
with whom I was intimately acquainted. I thought he might be able to 
give me some tidings of my friend. When I was ushered into his pre- 
sence he did not know me. I was incredulous. Was I no longer myself? 
Had I changed my identity? Whence this mystery? I was unable to 
fathom it. I handed my card to him; he looked at it, and returned it, 
saying he did not know Mr. Hoffmeister. The card was that of my 
friend. How it had come into my possession I knew not. I apologised 
for the error, and informed him that my name was not Hoffmeister, but 
Heinrich Gottlieb Langstrom. My surprise may be conceived, when he 
informed me Langstrom—in fact, that 1 myself was dead, and that my 
body had been found in the stream that flowed past the village the 
day pe Ae I was ready to sink through the floor, and could 
not find language to reply to the monstrous falsehood. I rushed from 
his presence, feeling assured that some conspiracy was afoot to drive 
me mad. I must have become so, or I never would have been 
exposed to the extraordinary delusion to which I afterwards became 
a victim. 

I entered a house of public entertainment, and determined to solve 
this dreadful enigma. I was, unfortunately, acquainted with the doc- 
trines of Pythagoras, and, at the time to which I refer, no doubt in- 


sane. 
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I requested to be shown into a room, where I could arrange my dress, 
I was conducted into a chamber, in which all things necessary for that 
were provided. My object, however, was of greater consequence 
than this. I wished to unravel the strange mystery that surrounded me 
—to discover, in a word, whether I were really myself, or some other 
rson. There was no way of freeing myself from this horrible suspense 
and uncertainty than by examining my features in the looking-glass. 
There was one placed upon a dressing-table, but I shrank from it 
as though it had been a demon. I dreaded to approach it; I feared to 
look into it, lest it should confirm all the e and monstrous misgivin 
that agitated my mind. I regarded it ey arbiter of my destiny. it 
possessed the power either to transport me with happiness, or to plunge 
me into utter, irretrievable misery. In that brief moment I endured an 
age of agony and suspense. With a faltering step, with a whirling brain, 
I advanced towards the glass. I stood opposite to it; I looked into it. 
Distraction! horror of horrors! It was not my own face I beheld! I 
swooned—fell backwards. 

When I recovered, I found myself in the arms of a man, who bathed 
my temples with water. I quickly made my escape from the house. I 
was pale and haggard, like one stricken with some sudden and grievous 
calamity. I fancied, as I passed along, that the passengers whom I met 
stared at me, laughed in my face, and seemed to consider my misfortune 
a fit subject for their mirth and ridicule. Every hubbub in the street, 
every screeching voice that assailed my ear, I conceived to’ be attributable 
to my horrible transformation. I was afraid to look around; I dared not 
arrest my progress for a moment, lest any of the mocking fiends should 
make sport of my unhappy situation, and drive me to some act of 
desperation. On, on I hurried. I gained the fields. Thank Heaven! 
the village lay at a distance behind me. The haunts of men were no place 
for me. I was something more than mortal. I had undergone a change, 
of which I had never conceived myself susceptible. I sped forward; 
nought could impede my course. My only relief was in action. Anything 
to dissipate the thoughts that flitted across my distracted brain. Bodily 
pain might be endured—fatigue, hunger, any corporeal suffering ; but to 
think, was death—destruction. Oh! could I have evaded thought for one 
moment, what joy, what transport! I fled onward; there was no time to 
pause—to consider. The sun had already sunk behind the hills, and night 
was about to spread her mantle o’er the earth, when I threw myself 
down, exhausted and overpowered. Slumber sealed my eyes, and I la 
upon the ground, an outcast of men, an isolated and wretched being, to 
whom the common lot of humanity had been denied. 





I will hurry this painful narrative to a close. I have but a vague idea 
of the events that occurred during the next few weeks. I remember 
being told, as I lay in bed, by a young woman who attended me, that 
I had been found by some mt on the night above referred to, in 
the vicinity of my former residence, and conveyed thither, and that I had 
been attacked by brain fever, and that my life had been despaired of by 
my medical attendant. 

The body which had been found in the stream, and which was sup- 
posed to be mine, was that of my dear friend, Hoffmeister. In his agi- 
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tation, previously to his committing the dreadful act of suicide, he had 
inadvertently mistaken my garments for his own. 

When I became con t, I determined upon leaving, as soon as 
possible, the scene of my recent suffering. Before doing so, I proceeded 
to the village which I had previously visited. I called upon the gentle- 
man who had not recognised me on a former occasion; but, strange to say, 
he now remembered me perfectly, and received me yery kindly indeed. 
I referred to the circumstance of our late interview, but he had no recol- 
lection of it. Whilst we were thus conversing, a third person entered the 
room, the very image of my friend, and who, it appeared, was his brother. 

explanation at once ensued. 

These matters I have thought it necessary to explain. There are, 
however, occurrences in the narrative, of which I can give no solution, 
though I may premise, that my conviction is, that those which took place 
in the village, arose from natural causes, with which I am nevertheless 
unacquainted. The body of the man, who, I have reason to believe, was 
not quite dead when he was brought to me, I conveyed with me to 
Berlin. The old woman I never again beheld. 








SONGS OF THE MONTHS. 


SEPTEMBER. 
By J. E. CARPENTER. 


Way I love September 
Is because it yields, 
To the teeming garner, 
The fulness of the fields ; 
Trees with treasure laden, 
And the clustering vine, 
Yielding, in its fulness, 
Floods of rosy wine. 


Why I love September 
Is because it brings, 
In their full perfection, 
Nature’s choicest things ; 
In the golden orchard, 
On the laden bough, 
Promise for the future, 
And abundance now. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES AND PRACTICABILITY 


OF FORMING A JUNCTION BETWEEN 
THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 
IN LETTERS FROM DR. HAMILTON, OF PLYMOUTH, TO S. BANISTER, ESQ 


Letter IIL. 

Information collected by Mr. Watts respecting the Atrato, Napipi, and Cupica— 
Length of the Voyage from Carthagena to the Desembarcadere of the Napipi— 
Sluggish Current of that River—Time taken by the Indians in crossing the 
Isthmus with Loads, on Foot—Hallucinations of Mr. Bell—Uncertainty of the 
Geographical Positions of the West Coast of South America—Prospect of its 
speedy ‘Termination—Report of Mr. Wood, an Officer of her Majesty’s Surveying 
Ship Pandora. 

HavinG concluded my last letter with the interesting and instructive 
narrative of the expedition of General Cancino, taken from a paper pub- 
lished almost upon the very spot, together with the evidence of the editor of 
that paper as to the perfect practicability of forming a line of communica- 
tion, either by railway or canal, between the two oceans, across the narrow 
isthmus which divides the navigable part of the Napipi from the Pacific, 
I shall next proceed to the information collected from persons well 
acquainted with the locality, by my enterprising friend George Watts, and 
communicated to me by him, in a letter, dated ‘“‘ Carthagena (Columbia), 
24th January, 1835,” and now lying before me, in which he says— 

“T note also your observations on the Napipi project, in which I take a 
very deep interest, as I feel convinced that great public and private 
advantage will accrue from it. 

“« My last letter will have informed you of my tention of visiting that 
spot previous to my departure for England. I have still that intention, 
although dissuaded by all my friends on account of the bad climate* of 
the Chocd, almost every one, even the natives, falling sick on their 
arrival, Mais le jeu vaut la chandelle, and | will persevere. 

“T perceive that you are working hard in the good cause, and hope to 
find the road paved for me on my arrival. As | do not think it will be 
attended with any very great expense, I would rather effect it with one or 
two wealthy individuals, than form a company, where so many are to be 
consulted and pleased. Try, therefore, and interest one or two great 
capitalists, who will decide on hearing my report of the feasibility and 
difficulties of the undertaking. I cannot obtain any certain information 
till I go to the spot in person. All I have been able to learn with accuracy, 
hitherto, is— 

“That it is only two days’ sail from hence to the mouth of the Atrato. 
From thence six - to that of the Napipi, and as far up that river as 
boats or vessels of any sort can reach at this season of the year—say from 
January to March—when the strong sea breezes prevail from the north- 
east. That it takes only three days to ascend the Napipi to its desembar- 
cadere, or source,f in the country boats, called Ranchadas, which are 
large canoes, from thirty to forty feet in length, but drawing only eight 
or nine inches of water; and that the Indians cross the isthmus between 

* Resulting from its uncleared, uncultivated, and undrained state; and which 


canoagpendly, admits of cure. Mr. Watts did not, however, visit the Choco at this 
ime. 


t Not the source from which it springs, but the highest point to which it is 
navigable in the native canoes. 
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it and the Bay of Cupica, on foot, with loads on their backs, of cocoa-nuts 
and other provisions, in six hours or less, making two tripsa day. That 
there is a small hill intervening, not “ terena enteramente llanos,” as 
Humboldt says; nor four hills,* as Cochrane asserts. fal 

“T cannot learn anything of the depth of the Napipi, only that it is 

about one hundred yards wide at its mouth, or entrance, and is not a rapid 
river. 
“I know, indeed, that the Atrato is a deep river, fit for ships of any 
burden, after once crossing the bar at its mouths}—the exact depth of 
water on which I cannot ascertain{—or the feasibility of deepening it 
artificially. You will see by the map that it has several mouths to enter 
at. Iam told the bed of the bar is formed of mud, sand, and rushes ; if 
so, it will be easily deepened. 

“With these data I fear no correct judgment can be formed as to the 
practicability of cutting a canal capable of admitting ships of large size, 
a plan which, if capable of being carried into execution, I have always 
considered to be the most eligible, as saving so much labour, loss, and time 
in transhipment, &c. By means of such a canal ships could ascend the 
Atrato under sail to the entrance of the Napipi, and be towed from thence 
by steam tugs into the Pacific.” 

Such are the facts collected by Mr. Watts, at a distance of only 
eleven days’ sail from the spot; and facts collected, under such circum- 
stances, from persons practically acquainted with the localities, are entitled 
to at least as much credit as the questionable statement of Major Alvarez, 
upon the strength of which our gallant countryman was betrayed into the 
somewhat premature assertion, that the formation of ‘a canal or iron 
railway” was “impossible ;” or the almost equally dogmatic opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. James Bell, who, in the fifth volume of his “ System of 
Geography,” when treating of the province of Guatemala, makes the 
following remarks in a note at the foot of the six hundred and twenty- 
first page:— 

$6 Me Humboldt considers the small bay of Tupico (Cupica), situated 
between Cape Miguel (?)§ and Cape Corrientes, at the entrance of the 
Bay of Panama,” as likely to afford a most commodivus spot for the junc- 
tion of the two oceans. Between Tupico and the point where the river 
Naipi becomes navigable, is a distance of only fifteen or twenty miles, 
through a flat level country ; and the Naipi terminates in the Atrato, or 
Darien River, which discharges its waters into the Gulf of Darien, near 
the spot where the colony of New Caledonia was founded in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. The Bay of Tupico is certainly a desir- 

* This is an inaccuracy, as he only speaks of three hills, or what he terms three 
sets of hills, on the authority of his friend the Columbian Major. (See my first 
letter, at page 370 of the New Monthly Magazine for July last.) 


t This information is fully corroborated by the personal observation of Mr, 
Wood, of her Majesty’s ship Pandora, Captain Kellat, whose statement will be 
found farther on. 

¢ This information has been already supplied by the article from the Reverbe- 
racion Mercantil de Atrato, of which a translation has been given in the second of 
these letters, 248 of the New Monthly Magazine for August. 

§ The northern Cape, I presume, at the entrance of the Golfa de San Miguel, of 
which Punta Carichana forms the southern side. In the map prefixed to the sixth 
volume of Humboldt’s “ Personal Narrative,” no name is annexed to this headland. 
Mr. Bell’s knowledge of the coast appears, however, to be very vague and imperfect. 

Cape Corrientes is laid down in Humboldt’s map in latitude 5° 30’; while the 
mouth of the Bay is above 2° 30’ farther north. Possibly he confounded Cabo 
Francisco Solano, in latitude 6° 50’, with Cape Corrientes, 
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able entrance or outlet to such a canal, as it is sheltered from the north- 
erly winds, and affords good anchorage. 

“ But we have been informed by a very intelligent nautical gentleman, 
that the Atrato would require to be cut throughout a great part of its 
length before it could be rendered a practicable line of passage for any 
thing except light canoes.” * 

It was a complaint justly made by Humboldt in a note at the foot of 

249 of the sixth volume of his “‘ Personal Narrative,” a quarter of a 
century ago, that the geography of this coast was so extremely defective 
that, notwithstanding the length of time during which Spain asserted a 
claim of sovereignty over it, he was unable to find ‘the Port of Cupica 
marked in any Spanish map;” although he “ found Puerto Siem d 
Tupica, at 7° 15’ latitude. (Carta del Mar de las Antillas, 1805. 

Cartz de la Costa Occidental de la America, 1810.) A manuscript 
sketch,” he continues, ‘‘in my possession, of the Province of Choco, 
confounds Cupica and Rio Sabaleta, latitude 6° 30’; yet Rio Sabaleta is 
placed in the maps of the Deposito, South, not North, of Cape San 
Francisco Solano, consequently 45/ south of Puerto Quemada. Accord- 
ing to the map of the province of Carthagena, by Don Vincente, London, 
1816, the confluence of the Rio Napipi (Naipi?) is 60° 40’ latitude. 
It is to be hoped that these uncertainties of position will soon be removed 
by observations taken on the spot.” 

_ Years, however, have been suffered to roll away, and surveying expe- 
ditions have been despatched in succession to the Pacific; the whole west 
coast of America has been explored, with one little exception; and the 
remote and inhospitable inlet of Kotzebue’s Sound, to the north of 
Behring’s Straits, laid down with the minutest precision; and yet, down 
to a period so recent as the publication of Bell’s Geography, the grossest 
ignorance appears to have prevailed with respect to this small but most 
important and interesting portion of the coast. 

That this ignorance, and this extreme uncertainty with respect to the 
astronomical positions of this coast which, five-and-twenty years ago, 
Humboldt flattered himself was on the point of being dispelled, will not 
be much longer suffered to continue the opprobrium of geographical 
knowledge, is a hope in which we may, perhaps, reasonably indulge, as a 
Prospectus now lies open before me of ‘A new and original map of 
the Isthmus of Panama, including the river Atrato and Cupica Bay, 
together with geological sections of the proposed routes between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. By Evan Hopkins, C.B., F.G.S.,” to be 
published by Trelawney Saunders, of Charing Cross. 

This map, if it fulfils but half of what it promises, will amply supply 
the desideratum so long coveted in the annals of geography, and will do 
more to promote the completion of the line across the Province of Biru- 
quete, than volumes of dissertations, or oceans of theory. The Pros- 
pectus goes on to say— 

‘*‘ The superior scale of this map gives room for the insertion of the 
features of this extremely interesting country in considerable detail. The 
mountains and hills are very minutely and beautifully delineated. The 
geological formations and mineral deposits are specially described and 








_* Notwithstanding this dogmatic assertion of Mr. Bell’s intelligent friend, the 
Atrato is continually navigated through the whole of its course by vessels of con- 
siderable burden trading between Quibdo and Carthagena. 
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coloured. Every town and village is introduced ; and much information 
is contained in the notes, sections, and construction of the map, which 
has never been published before. The map is drawn from a trigo- 
a ~ survey made by order of the government of New Granada, 
% To render the illustration of this important area complete, the map 
will be accompanied by letter-press, embodying ical information: on 
the pro routes between the two oceans; together with general 
observations on the physical characteristics of this interesting part of the 
world.” 

When this map makes its appearance, which will not, it is to be hoped, 
be much longer delayed, I shall not be slow in availing myself of 
the valuable statistics it promises, should any fortunate circumstance 
place a copy within my reach. Meanwhile, I shall conclude my 

resent letter with the valuable information communicated by Mr. 

food, an officer of H. M. S. Pandora, to a meeting of gentlemen 
interested in the subject, held at the London Tavern in February 
last, and of which a report appeared in the Times of the 27th of that 
month, from which the following particulars have been collected, and 
will furnish an admirable reply to the statements contained in Mr. Bell’s 

derous system of geography. 

PoThe part river Atrato, which the reporter of the Zimes represents as 
having a course of about 300 miles,* from south to north, is said, in this 
report, to be navigable for vessels of the largest size, to where the river 
Napipi joins it on its left or western shore; thus fully confirming the 
statements already made, and contradicted only by Mr. Bell’s intelligent 
nautical friend. This latter river, continues the report, running from 
west to east, has been examined by Mr. Wood, one of the officers under 
the command of Captain Kellat, in her Majesty’s ship Pandora. This 
officer has lately returned to England from surveying the western coast of 
South America. He landed a little to the southward of Cupica Bay, in 
6 deg. 30 min. north latitude in the Pacific, and walked, in less than two 
hours, over a level ground, which rose not more than 250 feet above the 
level of the sea, until he reached one of the forks of the Napipi, flowing 
hence, about thirty miles, as a tributary to the great river Atrato; thus 
showing that the cutting required for canal purposes cannot exceed five 
or six miles, a work which, in this country, could be as easily accom- 
plished in as many months. He reports, that in the Rio Atrato there is 
** plenty of water,” by which expression, it was remarked at the meeting, 
a man-of-war’s man means plenty of water, not for sloops or brigs, but 
for his own ship. ‘ The information of which the promoters are in pos- 
session,” says the Times, “is considered so ample and authentic as to 
warrant their proceeding with the formation of a committee of trustees 
only until a more complete survey has been made. ” 

Thus, like the doubtful forms conjured up by the uncertain shadows of 
the night, the impossibilities of Captain Cochrane, and the phantoms of 
Mr. Bell, vanish into thin air as the dawn of precise knowledge brightens; 
and will be remembered only as the hideous monsters of the nightmare, 
after we have shaken off its leaden oppression, and roused ourselves to a 
thorough consciousness of existence. 


* Ina note at page 450 of my last letter, I have given reasons to believe that 
its length, from the sinuosities of its course, is nearly double this. 
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THE BOUNDARY COMMISSION IN CANADA. 


CANADA presents in every respect a theme of high interest. Its 
inland seas and unreclaimed wilds impart to it a primitive, almost savage 
grandeur ; its motley population of Indians, French, English, and Ameri- 
cans, and its extreme climate—hot summers and Siberian winters—give 
to it a further peculiarity. Above all, the vast opening to emigration, 
and the uncertain future of the country, claim our sympathies. Mis- 
governed by its actual rulers, and coveted by the Americans, it is yet 
capable, by its increasing hardy population, its rapid progress—a progress 
extremely difficult to keep pace with—and its vast extent of territory, of 
forming an Acadian entity, that might long keep in check Brother Jona- 
than’s insatiable desire to clutch at everything that is within his reach. 

The part of North America which is claimed by Great Britain has 
been, till lately, of undefined extent. The decision upon the Oregon 
question, and the surveys effected by the late boundary commission, have 
done much towards doing away with such an untoward state of things, 
and, in accomplishing that, have also thrown much light upon the 
geography and condition of little known tracts of country. The desirable 
neatness of distinction is, however, far from being as yet attained, for 
families are daily emigrating from the one side to the other; and in the 
far west there are Indian tribes who dwell on American territory, and 
acknowledge the British sway. One thing is very remarkable, notwith- 
standing the great progress made by Canada, and to which a further 
impetus has been given by the discovery of the metalliferous richness of 
the territories north of the Huron and east of Lake Superior, that 
wherever British territory and American territory come in contact, or 
close approximation, as far as civilisation has yet extended, great congre- 
gations of human beings form themselves on the American side, to 
which a hut, a store, a stockade, or a fort, is opposed on the British. 
Thus at Niagara the Americans have Buffalo; the British, Waterloo. 
At Lower St. Clair the Americans have Detroit, with a population of 
more than 10,000 inhabitants.* We have May and Sandwich, to which 
even the designation of villages would be a misnomer; at Upper St. 
Clair the Americans have Old St. Clair; the British, a mere stockade, 
called Sarnia. Beyond this, the introduction of steam will soon deter- 
mine the progress of population and cultivation; but as yet almost 
everything is in a state of nature—a land for the Indian to hunt the 
bear, the beaver, and other fur-bearing animals, and for the British and 
Americans to dot the country here and there with their half-military, 
half-commercial establishments—stars as it were of a progressive civili- 
sation, and of a gradual but sure subjection of the land—man’s patri- 
mony—to man’s welfare. The Red River, and some few settlements 
that are progressing as it were in an independent and unassisted manner, 
constitute exceptions to the general rule. 


* Few towns have made such progress as Detroit since 1821. Its population 
has increased sevenfold. Among its public buildings are a state house, city 
halls, state penitentiary, gaol, eight churches, three markets, a theatre, library, 
and museum. Country seats stud the environs. ‘Two railroads into the interior 
are being made. The central railroad is finished to Marshall, one hundred miles; 
and so is the Erie and the Kalamazoo, thirty-three miles. 
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According to Sir Francis Head and others, population and capital 
sometimes double in eight years in Canada West! and yet such is the 
comparative p on the American side. This may appear to some 
to be owing to the greater spirit and enterprise of the Americans; but 
it is not’so much so as to the absence of systematic emigration, sup- 
ported by government in this country. Dr. Bigsby says, in his preface 
to his Ah sete work, “The Shoe aud Canoe”*—a work which records 
the travel and researches of the boundary commission— 


My humble but earnest wish is (and most disinterestedly) to show my fellow- 
countrymen that Western Canada, in particular, is a pleasant land; that it pre- 
sents a variety of enjoyments—sport to the sportsman, inspiration to the poet, 
excitement to the brave, and health to the delicate; while, at the same time, it 
offers unfailing abundance to the destitute, and a haven to the homeless, 

Many who go thither for a year choose to stay all their lives; and not a few, 
having left it, are sad and ill at ease until they once more stand upon the breezy 
shores of Lake Ontario. 

Like all who possess personal information on the subject, from the late Lord 
Metcalf downwards, I beg to recommend and urge a large-planned emigration, 
under the auspices, though not altogether at the expense, of government. 

With the most complete and gratifying success of previous efforts at colonisa- 
tion, with the full consciousness of wide-prevailing distress at home, and well 
aware of the millions of rich acres in our American dependencies ready for occu- 

tion, the continued apathy of the British people and their ruiers seems to call 
or the expression of no common indignation. 

Let us, then, leave for a brief space the miseries we do not solace, the tears and 
crimes of our towns and villages, for the great lakes of Canada, reservoirs of 
crystal waters and wholesome airs, for the broad forest streams which pour into 
them, whose banks are peopled and peopling with our own energetic race. 

Let us contemplate the diligent stirs and exhaustless plenty of the New World. 
We shall find much to interest us in the august and singular features of the 
country, in its natural history, and in its population; among whom, besides the 
solemn Indian, the stereotyped French Canadian, and the enterprising New 
Englander, we shall meet with many originals from Europe, some hiding in woody 
nooks, others standing openly in the sight of a community too busy to bestow 
upon them more than a passing glance. 


The approach to Canada is one of the most picturesque scenes in the 
world: the expanse of the great river St. Lawrence, vessels of war, 
with crowds of merchant ships and steamers fringing the shore, pine-clad 
rocks, scattered white houses, and trim churches on the left; the purple 
mountains which: reveal the graceful cascade of Montmorenci to the 
right, in front the fine city of Quebec, crowning a lofty promontory, 
alternately in gloom and gleam with the scud of the tempest; the bat- 
tlements of Cape Diamond stretching up the river to beyond the reach 
of vision. Imagination experiences no difficulty in placing this fore- 

und of a noble and varied picture in its appropriate frame, “the 
amplitudes of savage and solitary nature all around, and reaching to the 
arctic circle.” 

Quebec itself, also, with its houses, churches, convents, barracks, and 
other public edifices, all gloomy and heavy roofed, stretching away into 
the gradually vanishing suburbs of St. John and St. Roque, presents a 
scene unrivalled in the western world, for grandeur, variety, and pic- 
turesque beauty. Dr. Bigsby asserts that there is nothing comparable, 
either at New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. From Quebec to Montreal, 





* The Shoe and Canoe; or, Pictures of Travel in the Canadas, &c. By John 
J. Bigsby, M.D. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
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with the exception of Lake St. Peter’s, a shallow expansion of the St. 
Lawrence, nine or ten miles broad by twenty-five miles long, there is a 
continuation of similar scenery—a wide stream, with occasional islets and 
rapids, low cleared shores, with an endless street of houses, their very roofs 
whitewashed, and here and there the mouth of a river hid in reeds and 
trees. 

The island of Montreal, thirty-two miles long by ten in breadth, is 
situated amid lake-like expanses of the river, and is both picturesque and 
fertile. The metropolis of British North America is, indeed, both beau- 
tiful in aspect, in situation, and in its environs. Its inhabitants are enter- 

rising, active, and opulent: its population exceeding fifty thousand. 

his city does not wear the heavy, sleepy air of Quebec. The social, 
easy-going Canadian is suffering from a great invasion of Americans and 
British, who have possessed themselves of the bulk of the upper country 
trade. “ Few places,” says Dr. Bigsby, “‘ have so advanced in all the 
luxuries and comforts of high civilisation as Montreal, or is so well supplied 
with religious, philanthropic, and scientific institutions, in full activity, 
including both a hospital and a college for Protestants, besides the rich 
educational establishment of St. Sulpice for the Roman Catholics.” 

“ This town,” he goes on to say, “since I was first there, has been 
renovated—nay, nearly newly built—and greatly extended. Some of the 
show-shops rival those of London in their plate-glass windows; and its 
inns are as remarkable for their palatial exterior, as they are for their ex- 
cellent accommodation within. Its magnificent quays of wrought stone, 
which line the St. Lawrence, are the admiration of strangers.” 

The main cause of this prosperity is the rapid peopling of the country, 
westward and southward, for six hundred miles and more. Thus, in one 
respect, Montreal is, by the advantages of its position, half an American— 
half a Canadian—city. 

The vicinity of the great river Ottawa, which flows into the St. Law- 
rence, a little above Montreal, and which, like most Canadian rivers, 
presents in its course a constant alternation of lake-like expanses and of 
rapids, is particularly recommended by Dr. Bigsby for settlement. 
The great road to the Huron, and to Lake Superior, lies by this river, 
and not by the St. Lawrence and Lakes Ontario and Erie, as might 
be supposed from a superficial glance at the map. Dr. Bigsby says of 
the river— 

It may be well here to premise that the Ottawa is throughout, and in many 
points of view, an interesting river. It is always very broad—from half a mile to 
two miles, and five hundred or more miles long, for Lake Tematscaming is not its 
source, but only an expansion. It is not so much a river, in the English sense of 
the word, as a chain of lakes, or long sheets of quiet water, twenty, thirty, and 
sixty miles in length each, connected by narrows and rapids, by which the river 
forces its way through high and rocky lands, in a series of cascades and foaming 
currents. 

The countries adjacent will soon be the seat of a thriving population, for they 
seem for the most part fertile—fit for either pasturage or arable. Clearances on 
the Ottawa are now found two hundred miles above Montreal, and they are mul- 
tiplying. Mr. Sheriff reports that the region between Lake Nipissing and the 
pe oe part of the Ottawa is a well-timbered, high table-land, inviting the labours 
of the poor but diligent settler. The Ottawa has long been the chief resort of the 


lumberer, who supplies England with great quantities of pine. Nowhere have I 
seen such lofty and large firs as on the Ottawa. 


We have heard a great deal of the strength, endurance, skill, and 
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temper of the Canadian voyageur, but Dr. Bigsby does not speak well of 
those who took him up the Ottawa, albeit picked men. On a Sunday, 
he says, as they stand round the doors of the village churches, they are 
prod dressy fellows, in their particoloured sashes and ostrich Sithieen: 

were here of a motley set; all looked weak in their legs, and 
were of light weight! The doctor’s description of the men individual 
is very — Passe Partout, who was famous for the weight of fish 
he could devour at a meal, and knew the flavour of the fish of each great 
lake, just as the man, who had been ordered by Boerhaave to live on 
broth made of came to know the field from whence it was taken, 
is a good local sketch. ‘* But,” adds the doctor, “their occupation is now 
gon ne for them the hot chase of the buffalo, the fishing-spear, and 
echoing cliffs of Lake Huron. I look upon them with the same mys- 
terious awe and regret as I should do on the last Dodo or Dinornis, the 
ultimate vestiges of a lost race.” 

Going up the river we have first the pretty Indian village of the Lake 
of the Two Mountains, next the Sing Sault Rapids, the portage of 
which is, we suppose, now superseded by the Grenville Caual, another 
lake-like expanse, sixty miles long, commencing at Hamilton Mills, and 
leading, by the falls of the Rideau and Chaudiére, to the village of Hull, 

the thriving and now important place, Bytown. One or two steam- 
boats now navigate this lake daily. M. Papineau has a seignory, called 
La Petite Nation, upon the banks of this lake. Dr. Bigsby, it is to be 
noticed, travelled up the Ottawa in 1821 ; since that time gigantic locks 
have been constructed at the Rideau Fall, and a canal dug out to com- 
municate with Lake Ontario; and so rapid is progress, that this again 
has been superseded by the St. Lawrence Canal. Hull contained, in 
Dr. Bigsby’s time, half-a-dozen good houses and stores, a handsome 
episcopal K bei and many inferior buildings. 

Beyond the Chaudiére Lake, thirty miles long, are the splendid falls 
of the Chat, with lake of same name, sixteen miles long. The chief, 
Macnab, is settled, with some of his clan, on the fertile shores of the last- 
mentioned lake. At the distance of 330 miles from the St. Lawrence, 
the canoe route leaves the main river for Lake Nipissing; and between 
that and the Chaudiére Lake, we have the “deep river,” the scenery of 
which is said to resemble the best parts of the Rhine, save the castles; 
Lake des Allumettes, with numerous islands; Fort Coulanges, the 
Grand Calumet, the Falls of La Montagne, and those of Richelieu. 
Throughout this distance, when not cleared, the banks of the river 
are alternately rocky and level, almost always beautifully wooded, with here 
and there bare hills or precipices alternating with meadows and morasses. 

The western branch, called Tesouac, creeps for awhile sluggishly 
through swampy grounds, but soon widens, and the vicinity rises into 
well-wooded uplands. Then again this changes for narrows, in which 
the river becomes sunk in mural precipices, crested with half-burnt 
pines. There are two beautiful waterfalls; one at the Portage Paresseux, 
the other called Le Talon. Lake Nipissing is reached by three small 
but interesting lakes, charming bits of scenery, oval in shape, three or 
four miles long each, and sprinkled with islets. Bluffs and cliffs form 
their lofty and irregular shores, moderately clothed with that mingling 
of flourishing and fallen trees so suited to a landscape so wild. These 
lakes are the sources of the Vaz River, and the intervening portages are 
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rocky and swampy by turns; the river itself makes a leap of twenty 
feet. into a lower region, where it is navigated amid rushes, reeds, 
and hemlock, to Lake Nipissing. 

The size and shape of Lake Nipissing, Dr. Bigsby tells us, as ex- 
pressed on maps, is only rude guess. So also of certain flitting islands 
put in and out of their maps by geographers (map-makers ?) at their 

leasure. According to the doctor's own map, it is from forty to fifty 
miles long by twenty in width, and studded with islands. Millions of 
acres of unreclaimed fertile lands await the emigrant in this fine habitable, 
et uninhabited, country. The winters, however, are more severe than 
on Lakes Ontario and Erie. 

Lake Nipissing discharges into Lake Huron by the River des Frangois, 
which begins with falls over gneiss rock. This river, like the Ottawa, 
is described as less resembling a single stream than'a bundle of water- 
courses flowing, with frequent inosculations, among lengthened ridges of 
rocks. The utterly barren and naked shores seldom present continuous 
lines bounding a compact body of water, but are commonly excavated 
into deepened narrow bays, obscured by high walls of rock and stunted 
pines. it is seventy-five miles long. Its breadth is exceedingly various, 
sometimes swelling into a broad lake for miles, and crowded with islands. 
Many rapids occur; and there are two cascades, and ultimately that 
stormy water, a thousand miles round—Lake Huron—is entered among 
shallows, reefs, and naked mounds of gneiss. 

This brings us to the subject of the Great Lakes, one of the most 
curious and interesting in connexion with the physical geography of 
northern America; and it may be well to mention here that the duty of 
the Boundary Commission was to designate and trace upon charts of 
their own construction a boundary line along the middle of these great 
water-communications, commencing at the Indian village of St. Regis on 
Lake St. Francis, where the 45th degree of north latitude strikes the 
St. Lawrence, and passing up this river, through the middle of Lake 
Ontario, of the River Niagara, of Lake Erie, of the River Detroit, the 
Lake and River St. Clair, of Lake Huron, the Straits of St. Mary, and 
of Lake Superior, as far as the Grand Portage. 

From the Grand Portage on Lake Superior the Treaty of Ghent 
directed the boundary to pass up Pigeon River and along the water-com- 
munications, a chain of lakes, rivers, and swamps, which lead to the 
north-west corner of the Lake of the Woods ; from which point or corner a 
line was to be struck due south to north latitude 49 degrees, and from thence 
along that parallel across the American continent to the Rocky Mountains. 

The commission was composed of British and American interests, and had 
often a difficult and delicate service to perform; and Dr. Bigsby assures 
us that the work was faithfully and well performed, both from his own 
observations, and also from the telling fact that the award was neither a 
take in nor a triumph to either nation. The quantity of fertile and 
commodious land, he further adds, which was set at liberty for public 
sale and safe enjoyment on both sides of the boundary was very large, 
being equal on the British side to a country ninety-five miles long by 
four broad; for until this designation had taken place no titles could be 
given. The British came into secure possession of Wolfe, or Grand 
Island (31,283 acres), close to Kingston, on Lake Ontario, of Wells, 
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Howe, and other valuable islands in the same vicinity. The Island of 
St. Mary, in Lake St. Clair, and the rich and beautiful St. Joseph, in 
Lake Huron, seventeen miles by twelve, also fell to the share of Upper 
Canada. Most of those who were engaged in this great task, both 
Americans and British, suffered from the fever of the country, and many 
(among others, Mr. Ogilvy, the British commissioner) died. 

Of Kingston, from whence the working party took their departure on 
their long journey of 1400 miles, Dr. Bigsby says— 


Kingston appeared to me to be an agreeable residence—stirring, healthy, and 

cheap. The environs being elevated, the spectator walks amid an everchanging 

rama; firstly of the comely town itself, and then of the high promontories, 

eric and Henry, crowned with forts and barracks—of dockyards, with men- 

of-war on the stocks—of large and fertile islands—and in the south-west, of the 
open and breezy lake. 

Kingston is the principal naval depét for the Canadas, and is strongly gar- 
risoned. Functionaries in the legal and other branches of the public service are 
also numerous; so that a large and agreeable society is collected here. 

European intelligence is received quickly, vid Sacket’s Harbour, the correspond- 
Al S. naval station. Books are exceedingly cheap. 

ingston is immeasurably improved since my visit. Ido not pretend to de- 
scribe it. Together with its suburbs, it now contains 11,000 inhabitants, with 
ten churches and chapels, ninety-four taverns!! nine bakers! seven butchers! 
three booksellers, and two sausage-makers. It has an imposing edifice for various 
public purposes, entirely of hewn stone, at the cost of 18,0001. There is a college, 
two civil hospitals, a mechanics’ institute, and, indeed, the appliances and com- 
forts which, in England, are only found in much larger towns. The best bridge 
in Canada is that which government has built across Cataraqui Bay, to connect 
Point Henry with Kingston. At the back of the town are large roomy barracks 
fur the soldiery. 


Farther on is Coburg, a town well laid out in good streets, with many 
excellent buildings, and altogether a very flourishing appearance. This 
town is cme. § by the Rice Lake country and a tolerably rich vicinity ; 
sailing vessels and steamers pass daily between Kingston and Toronto. 
Of the latter city Dr. Bigsby says— 


My Toronto and the city of the present day have hardly any relation to each 
other. Few places in North America have made equal progress. It had in 1817 
1200 inhabitants, and in 1848, 24,000 inhabitants, 91 streets (King-street, two 
miles long), 21 churches and chapels, 10 newspapers, 20 medical men, 5 artists 
and portrait-painters, 107 taverns, 16 auctioneers, 27 butchers, 19 bakers, and 6 
booksellers. The number of taverns observed throughout the Canadas is not 
altogether indicative of drunkenness, but of the extent of emigration and travelling 
in general. 

Toronto is a gay place, and in its wealthy shops, stately and crowded churches, 
paved and gas-lighted streets, public walks, societies, religious, scientific, lite- 
rary, and social, charitable institutions, is much in advance of British towns of 
the same size, as was said of Kingston. 

The vicinity is liable to ague and its kindred disorders. Rents are very high; 
some houses of business in good situations are worth from 200/. to 250/. per an- 
num. The removal to or from Toronto of the seat of government will have no 
serious effect upon its prosperity. Jt has become of fixed commercial im- 
portance. 


The way to the Upper Lakes from Toronto lies first by a highway, 
called Yonge-street, and next by Lake Simcoe, to the great Georgian 
Bay. Lake Simcoe (Shain-eong of the Indians) is but little known to 
books. It is nearly thirty miles in length, and in its widest part about 
eighteen. It has pleasing features, clear waters, woody headlands and 
islets; only one of the latter is inhabited, and that by Indians of the 
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Wesleyan denomination. The banks of the lake are generally low, and 
clothed with wood down to the water’s edge ; the land, though fertile, is 
but partially brought under cultivation. There is, however, population 
enough to pay for one steam-boat. The townships of the Simcoe district 
are remarkable for the beauty of their names, which were given to them 
by Sir Peregrine and Lady Maitland. It is related that they were once 
at a loss for an additional name, when Lady Sarah espying a pretty lap- 
dog on the rug before the drawing-room fire, suggested that its name, 
“Tiny,” should mark a small part of the wilderness, not far from 
Penetangiushene. The name was adopted. Lake Simcoe is remarkable 
for the number of wild-fowl, geese, ducks, &c., which frequent its marshes. 
Life in these wild regions is a reality. It is a struggle against climate, forest, 
and wilderness. In a lonely house upon Lake Simcoe our travellers made 
acquaintance with a tall young girl, of good-natured energy, by name 
Mary, who, a few weeks before their arrival, just when the ice in the bay 
was eslier up, looking out of the window, saw a bear swimming across, 
and about midway. She called to a little sister about eight years of age, 
seized an axe, and both jumped into their boat. The child paddled to 
the animal, now in full retreat, while the Amazon stood forwards, axe in 
hand, and clove his skull by repeated blows. She now showed the rich 
glossy skin—a useful trophy in sledge and bedchamber. Throughout 
these wildernesses insects are sources of infinite annoyance. There are 
mosquitoes, sand-flies, black flies, and ants. Near Holland River Dr. 
Bigsby says there were myriads of a singular black fly, with hairy bodies, 
for which they could scarcely eat or drink; and on the River Saskat- 
chawina are marvellous crowds of wasps, that cluster round the traveller 
while reposing, and even gather upon the meat he is conveying to his 
mouth! Yet the emigrant does not complain. Dr. Bigsby relates that 
in one of his walks he met with a little wiry old man, who had been a 
small farmer near Wakefield, and therefore called “ Yorkshire Johnny.” 

“Why, Johnny,” says I, “ you’ve got a desperate long way from home. 
Don’t you wish yourself in Yorkshire again?” 

‘No,’ replied he, “not a bit on’t. In old England we were ina 
standing fright at four things—rent and rates, tithes and taxes. Slave 
we ever so hard, my old woman and me, we could not make ends meet; 
but now we are putting money into the old stocking ;”—and off he went, 
chuckling. The four things this old farmer stood so much in fear of, and 
which are the only things in the old country that they seem to think human 
beings are fit to live for, scarcely exist in the Canadas. 

Dr. Bigsby does not say much of the progress of civilisation in Lake 
Erie, which he first crossed in a steamer from Buffalo to Amherstburgh, a 
distance of 224 miles; except that there were in 1848 the surprising 
number of one hundred steamers on that lake alone.* Of the river and 





* Most of these lakes have an ominous celebrity for storms. Once crossing Lake 
Erie, the doctor was exposed three nights and two days to the fury of one of these con- 
tinental hurricanes—“ We were three nights and two days exposed to its fury, 
driving from side to side of this narrow lake, but with a general easterly course. 

“We should have perished, I verily believe, but, with God’s help, for our stout 
commander and his brave crew. The waves swept away boats, binnacle, deer, 
turkeys, &c., &c., and strewed the sand of the lake-bottom in great quantities 
upon the deck, and the table-cloth of a sail which we ventured to hoist. 

‘Nobody thought of cooking, and few of eating. I confess to a couple of 
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lake of St. Clair, which, with the River Detroit, form the water-communi- 
cation between Lakes Huron and Erie, the doctor says— 


They are noble bodies of pure, transparent water (except certain parts of Lake 
St. Clair), flowing through an Shasbase plain, arenie millions of acres of forest, 
full of smaller rivers, sometimes consisting of dry, useful land, at others sinking 
into swamps or even extensive lakes. The hand of man is only felt on the prin- 
cipal streams: all else is in a state of nature. It is now, however, fast replenish- 
ge an industrious population. 

Rivers Detroit and St. Clair have a lively fringe of comfortable and even 
pretty dwellings, embowered in pear, apple, and peach orchards, with here and 
there a church-tower or a clump of wych-elms shadowing an advanced bank of the 
river. Productive farms stretch out of sight into the woods behind. When first 
I saw this region of plenty and beauty, I was enchanted with it; but nearer 
acquaintance moderated my admiration. 


The last qualified sentence refers to the climate, which is not only 
aguish, but worse. The summers are also extremely hot, but the colonists 
are also much to blame themselves, for strong drink is the bane of the 
district as well as of all Canada West. The doctor does not speak so 
well of Lake St. Clair as of the river— 


There is little to describe in Lake St. Clair. It is a round pond, exaggerated 
into a circumference of ninety miles, extremely shallow, and surrounded by 
marshes and low woods, with occasionally an unhappy clearance. The ship- 
channel to Lake Huron is very narrow, and so changeable that it requires fresh 
buoying every spring. ‘The shallowest part has only a depth of 6} feet. 

Its principal rivers are the Thames, the Huron, and the Bear Creeks. I shall 
only speak a few words on the first, one of the most important and picturesque of 
the second-class streams in Canada West. 

It is navigable for sloops and steamers to Louisville, thirty miles from its 
mouth, with an average depth of 16 feet, and a breadth of 200-300 feet. This 
river passes through some of the finest parts of Canada West, among farming- 
land of the first quality. Many of the farms here have been under cultivation for 
fifty years, and have fine orchards. 

The flourishing town of London (eighty-five miles from Hamilton, in Lake 
Ontario), with 4000 inhabitants, is situated upon it, as well as Chatham, with a 
population of nearly 2000, sixty-six miles below London. 





biscuits. I remained much in my berth, on account of the violent motion of the 
vessel, with simply a shirt on, white jean trousers, and light shoes, ready for a 
jump and a swim. I certainly thought (with the others) that our safety was very 
problematical. Of course, I felt for myself; but I also regretted the loss of all our 
surveys, and of our very valuable instruments. The shipwreck would have cost 
the public very many thousand pounds. 

“Once only was I nearly on deck to survey the scene; but I had hardly got high 
enough to see—standing on the companion-ladder—when a large wave, opaque 
with mud, soused me on the face, and drove me down again, accompanied by not 
a little water. 

“ Our Canadian voyageurs were vastly disturbed. One old fellow, with a sharp, 
vinegar face, jammed himself into a corner of the hold, and broke his usual 
silence by giving public notice that, if permitted to land alive, he would bura a 
candle, one pound in weight, in the nearest church, in honour of the Virgin— 
‘the mild Mother’—the ‘ Star of the sea.’ 

*“ He had scarcely uttered the vow, when the vessel quivered under a tremendous 
blow, and was buried for a moment beneath a great wave. Grénier shouted out 
that he would pay for six masses. Another shock. The poor man, in an agony, 
doubled the t of the candle, set his teeth spasmodically, and never spake 
more, until the storm had ceased, for he saw all his summer wages a-melting. I 
have no right to found an argument upon this poor man’s ignorance and fright. 

“Early on the third morning we saw the North Foreland (Long Point) on our 
north-west. The scud moved quick, and the waves were still high and full of 
sand, but the force of the storm was broken.” 
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Upon the subject of climate, of such first-rate importance to the emi- 

nt, itis as well to observe here, once for all, that while great portions 
of the unsettled lands in the United States are extremely unhealthy, such 
as the south sides of Lakes Ontario and Erie, the states of Illinois, Indiana, 
and Mississippi, Canada, with the exception of the districts now alluded 
to, and the whole of the extreme south-west, is, in the words of Dr. 
Bigsby, all but perfectly healthy. ‘I would not wish,” says the doctor, 
“to live in a more salubrious climate than that of the Bay of Quinte, the 
River Ottawa, the eastern shores of Lake Huron, and many other places ; 
and Iam immeasurably astonished at parties from England preferring 
unwholesome, distant, and often lawless parts of the United States, to 
regions of plenty and health in this colony, under laws and customs with 
which they are familiar.” 

Lake Huron is, as before observed, nearly 1000 miles round, and often 


| 1000 feet deep. It is 594 feet above the Atlantic. The northern portion 


of the lake is full of shoals, rocks, and islands—in fact, all but bridged over 
lengthwise by the Manitouline, or “sacred” islands; but the southern 
division has scarcely a reef or islet, and is deep and broad ; as free to ship 
or steamer as the mid-Atlantic ; according to Dr. Drake, “ one of the most 
curious things in the shallow parts of Huron is to sail, or row, over the 
sublacune mountains, and to feel giddy from fancy; for it is like being in 
a balloon, so pure and tintless is the water.” Dr. Bigsby says, most 
touchingly, on entering upon the survey of these little known shores and 
islets, “ The reader must need be patient while voyaging with us along 
the chill and stormy shores of North Huron. If hard to read, it was 
harder far to endure; but the great Maker of all things did not disdain to 
fashion them, and here and there to add an ornament.” We have not 
only found it not hard to read these details of explorations in such 
strange lands and waters, but experienced the greatest possible interest in 
them. The impressions made even upon the author by this inland sea 
varied with the hour. At one time it is thus written: “ When the varied 
shores of these liquid wildernesses have ceased to attract the eye, and their 
vastness to interest the imagination, all sense of pleasure is lost in that of 
gloom and solitude, and in the remembrance of their storms.” At another 
time it is said: “* That I am affected even to tears, to think that I never 
again shall seek the rare insect or fossil, or greet the friendly savage 
among the shadowy isles, the purple mountains, and broad waters of 
Lake Huron.” The discovery of productive copper mines in this lake and 
in Lake Superior, will soon make their shores no longer a wilderness. It 
seems a truly providential thing, that lands, which by their remoteness 
and severe climate would have been the last to be made of avail to huma- 
nity, are at once rendered so by the existence of a rich mineral produce : 

The whole region (says Dr. Bigsby), extending from the River Missassaga, in 
this lake, to the River Montreal, in Lake Superior, in a north-west direction, 
will eventually be covered with a numerous mining population. 

Within the last few years (1849) large deposits of copper ore have been met 
with at the extremities of the line just indicated. 

Considerable grants have been made by government for mining purposes, after 
an official survey by the colonial geologist, whose last report (made in January, 
1849) furnishes the following particulars :— 

Twenty-two mining locations are claimed of government on the north shore of 
this lake, but the Bruce Mines, nine miles west of the Thessalon river, are the 
farthest advanced and the best known. 
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All the , from the falls of St. Mary to Shenawenahning, shows more or less 


indications of copper. 
The copper ore and undressed stuff at the Bruce Mines in July, 1848, was 1475 


tons, about 118 tons of pure copper. The expectation in September, 1848, 
was, Fa lodes would d 250 tons of such ore monthly. Large quantities 
have already been sent to Montreal and Boston. 

One h and sixty-three persons were employed at these mines, which, 
with their families, gave a population of 250 souls. 

Three frame-buildings, thirty log-houses, and two wharfs, had been erected. 
The harbour was good and timber abundant. 


With these facts before us, it is evident that this part of North America 
is about to become very important. Having accompanied our author so 
far, we shall not follow him in his account of Lake Superior, by far the 
largest collection of fresh water on the earth, being by the new measure- 
ments 1750 miles in circumference, nor in that of River La Pluie, and the 
Lake of the Woods. When we compare these detailed descriptions with 
what has hitherto been made to satisfy the geographical student, we find 
that so much has been added by the Boundary Commission to previously 
existing knowledge, that it would carry us utterly beyond our limits to 
attempt a resumé or an analysis of these detailed surveys. One fact we 
cannot omit to notice, both from its singularity and its hydrographical in- 
terest. It is, that Lake Michigan, which is an enormous pul. of Lake 
Huron, 730 miles round, finds an outlet, when its waters are unusually 
high, into the Mississippi. The result of this is, that suppose that the line 
of division between the United States and Canada had been, as it ought 
to have been, the line of flow of waters to and from the lakes, at the time 
when the Michigan was flowing into the Mississippi, the Americans 
might have laid claim to Michigan and Lake Superior, and all the lands 
and waters to the north-west thereof. 

It must not be supposed, from the general and comprehensive view 
which we have given of the labours of the Boundary Commission as recorded 
in Dr. Bigsby’s work, that there are not in that work other matters to 
interest the general reader. The author is not only a man of science, but 
a person of good taste, relined feeling, and much piety, and such a dispo- 
sition finds plenty to’ reflect upon in the condition of newly-populated 
countries like Canada. Many sketches of people and of strange cha- 
racters met with in such out-of-the-way places are at once humorous 
and graphic — witness more particularly the banished lord and the 
lady, brought by the first steamer which made her appearance in 
the Huron waters, and her Indian lover. Witness also the mosquito, 
that continued to suck after its body had been cut off. We have, 
however, adhered to themes of greater import—the new lands and 
waters open to civilisation—and we shall conclude in the words of the 
author— 

By way of conclusion to these little jottings on a most important subject, I will 
repeat, that in Canada the labourer and artisan have two great advantages—far 
better wages and better investments than in England. To the capitalist I may 
make the encouraging remark, that the more you invest prudently the greater 

our gains. Your first year or two, however, should be spent in observation, in 
earning rather than in acting. With good sense and industry, the ordinary emi- 
grant may, after a few years, rest assured, with the blessing of God, of ease and 
competence. Instead of want and hopelessness, he will see a yearly increase in 


the value of his possessions, partly from his own exertions, and partly from the 
generally increased value of land. His children’s prospects are still higher. 
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They may look forward to opulence. Many of the sons of poor settlers, Irish or 
British, are members of the colonial legislatures. 

I advise for settlement, at the present time, the vicinity of the River Ottawa, 
the north and west shores of Lake Ontario, the shores of Lake Simcoe, the vast 
peninsula between the three Lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron; and, finally, the 
eastern townships of Lower Canada which border on the states of Vermont and 
Maine. 

I greatly prefer the Canadas, as an emigration-field, to the United States, and 
am deeply concerned to see so many of my fellow-countrymen burying themselves 
in the unhealthy and otherwise undesirable regions of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Iowa. I wish they would remember, that even in the wilder parts of Canada life 
and property are safe, laws are respected, and religion held in its due reverence, 
which is not always the case in the above-mentioned parts of the United States. 

In Canada, the climate is healthy; in Upper Canada, particularly so, except in 
the extreme south-west. The air is remarkable for its clearness, dryness, and 
exhilarating effects. It is quite common for an invalid from England to lose his 
complaints, gather great strength, and live to a good old age. The average 
number of rainy days at Toronto, for the nine years ending 1845, was only 87. 
It was 178 in London. The temperature of Upper Canada is much milder than 
is generally supposed. The vast bodies of water occupying the valley of the St. 
Lawrence must mitigate both the heat and the cold. 

The markets are good and near, the population friendly and comfortable, ready 
to teach new comers the best methods of labour. 

Land of the first quality is plentiful, on moderate terms, either wild or cleared. 
European goods are much cheaper than in the United States. ‘Taxation is almost 
unknown. Internal communication is easy and rapid, by canals, lakes, rivers, and 
highways. All Christian denominations receive public support. ‘There are more 
ministers of religion, in proportion, than in England. The acts of government 
are usually, and their intentions always, truly paternal. ‘The United Province, 
de facto, governs itself. Newspapers abound, filled with British intelligence. 

I could be well content to pass the remainder of my days within the sound of 
the Falls of the Chat, on the Ottawa River. 


We have not seen a work recently published by Messrs. Longman 
and Co., but which, we believe, proposes, as a solution of the Canadian 
question, a great Canadian railroad, which shall unite the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, and supersede the Isthmus of Panama. To some, such a 
scheme may appear visionary in both a pecuniary and a practical point 
of view; but the fact is, that, with the wondrous existing facilities for 
water-communication, the opening of the mining districts in Lakes 
Hufon and Superior, the admirable harbours of Vancouver, and the 
stimulus to movement given by the gold districts of Columbia and Cali- 
fornia, the thing is both practical and most promising in a pecuniary 
post of view. As a solution of the Canadian question it becomes such, 

ecause Canada would, as the great line of intercommunication between 
the East and West, and in fact round the world, be at once a source 
of power and wealth to Great Britain, and, therefore, worth holding in 
allegiance, and, if possible, in good faith and loyalty. 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
CuapTer XXIV. 
THE RUINED GENTLEMAN’S RETREAT—THE BASE OVERTURE. 


Mr. Somerset was one of those few men who soon accommodate 
themselves to circumstances. He did not continue brooding in unavailing 
sorrow over his ruined fortunes. Knowing that every struggle to regain 
his lost position would be in vain, he considered it his duty instantly to 
adopt some means by which he might be enabled to obtain bread for his 
family. Cheerfully and energetically he applied himself to the task. 
Mr. > ete was a scholar, and had read much; better still, just at that 
moment he was well versed in the politics of the day. With some difh- 
culty, through the interest of a friend, he obtained an engagement as a 
contributor to the columns of an evening paper. His talents and his 
industry were appreciated, and he was shortly appointed to a permanent 
situation in the newspaper-office. 

Mr. Somerset took a small house, or rather cottage, in the suburbs of 
London, at the very moderate rent of twenty pounds per annum. Here 
Isabella and Hester domiciled themselves. The contrast of this cottage 
im the Holloway-road, with its four little windows in front, and patch of 
eo six yards square, to their late residence of Brookland Hall, might 

very striking, but the wife, as was natural to expect, felt the difference 
far more than the daughter. The happy heart of the young does not 
continue bowed down by misfortune ; thoughts of sorrow and regret, like 
birds of passage, never with them remain long, and their fancy invests 
the rudest scenes with the beauty reflected from their own sunny souls. 

Hester's busy hand soon garnished their little home. Within and 
without, the cottage bore evidence of her taste and her industry. Flower- 
pots. lined the short, walk from the garden-gate to the doorway; the 
clematis wreathed around, and hung its white bells over the lower win- 
dows; there, too, the canary-bird, the only relic left to her of Brooldand 
Hall, enjoyed the sun. 

When Mr. Somerset returned in the evening, after the publication of 
the paper, warm was the welcome he received. Hester's wild fervent kiss, 
and Isabella’s quiet embrace, repaid him for all his toil. They, at least, 
in word, act, or seeming, never caused him to regret the luxuries and the 
wealth he had forfeited. His mind, long tossed by anxieties, grew serene; 
Happiness had not yet for him—like the aérial forms of the Greek poet, 
scared from earth by Guilt and Misery—winged her flight back to heaven. 
The divine presence of Love hallowed that humble home, and therefore 
Joy could not flee away. 

Two circumstances only raised at times uneasy sensations in the breast 
of Somerset. Hester informed him that, during his absence at the office, 
she had frequently observed a man lurking around the house, and peering, 
with an extraordinary degree of curiosity, over the garden rails. His 
object was evidently to watch the movements of the inmates. She de- 
scribed him as a small, thin man, with scanty red hair. The same indi- 
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vidual, she had learnt, had been making inquiries respecting them at some 
of the houses in the neighbourhood. Hester once suddenly came upon 
him sitting behind the holly hedge, where he had been watching, it 
seemed, for a considerable time. She asked him what he wanted, but he 
returned no answer, leaping actively up, and darting away. 

Who was the man? and what was his purpose? Neither Hester nor 
her mother had seen Pike, when he called at Brookland Hall, in company 
with Mr. Abercrombie, and thus they were unable to identify the present 
intruder. Whether he were a thief, a speculator with whom Mr. Somerset 
might have had former dealings, or an a | having some secret design 
upon them, the fact of their being so watched caused them all, we repeat, 
not a little uneasiness. 

The other circumstance alluded to was connected with the loan of 
money made to Mr. Somerset by his brother. True, every debt, but this 
one, was liquidated, and Hartley, when the bill should fall due, might 
not, so Somerset thought, demand immediate payment. Still he owed 
the amount, and the merchant, on whom he depended for just a similar 
sum, might fail him in the hour of need. 

Thus were they situated, contented in their altered circumstances, and 
happy, but for the drawbacks above named. Hartley’s visits at the cottage 
had heen frequent of late, so that one morning, when he entered the house, 
his appearance excited no surprise. Mr. Somerset, as Hartley well knew, 
was absent at the newspaper-office; Hester, also, chanced to be from 
home. Hartley, then, was shown by the servant girl into the parlour. 
His business, he said, was rather important ; but since the girl’s master 
was absent, he would speak with her mistress. Mrs. Somerset, being in- 
formed of this, did not hesitate a moment to see the visitor, and notwith- 
standing a little reserve and embarrassment, she addressed Hartley with 
that mildness and composure of manner peculiar to her : she was friendly 
for her husband’s sake, and endeavoured to hide those feelings of mistrust 
and fear which secretly agitated her breast. 

Hartley, generally so cold and collected in his demeanour, had, strange 
to say, lost his assurance. He raised his eyes to Isabella's face, fixed 
them for a moment upon her, and then turned them away as if in pain. 
Neither did he speak ; perhaps he was unable, from some secret emotion, 
to do so; but he drew a chair towards Mrs. Somerset, who seated herself, 
not a little affected by curiosity and surprise.’ 

We have said that Isabella, being much younger than her husband, was 
still remarkably handsome. In her general manner she was quiet and un- 
obtrusive, but beneath a calm exterior slumbered feelings and passions 
which, when roused, were strong, fervent, and not easily governed. Her 
character was compounded of very opposite elements; she could love 
warmly, resist firmly, and hate also. 

“ Your business, perhaps, is with Mr. Somerset ?” she said, at length. 

“ No—yes,” stammered Hartley. Again he paused; but the next 
minute, by a strong effort, he gained command of himself. “I had in- 
tended to say something to Somerset respecting a promissory note of his 
which I hold.” 

Hartley fixed his penetrating eyes on Isabella; the latter visibly 
trembled, while the blood forsook her cheek. 

“ That bill—that unfortunate bill!” she faltered. “ But it is quite right; 
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he is indebted to you for the amount; and you were very kind in making 


the advance at the time—it saved him, Roland, from a prison 

“T did not mean to have alluded to this transaction; or, at least, to have 
troubled you with any remark about irksome money affairs. I merely 
called to apprize Somerset that the bill is nearly due, lest he might over- 
look or forget the circumstance.” 

“Oh! no; he has not overlooked or forgotten it. But, Roland——” 
Isabella's tremors increased, her lip quivered, and she spoke in geet om tg 
sentences, “this is the only debt he now owes. He goes on cheerfully, 
though the toil is great in the newspaper-office. His salary is small, but 
perhaps it will be increased. We have a comfortable little home here, 
and are quite reconciled to the change in our position.” , 

** Not quite reconciled, I think. Forgive me.” 

“T hope so. I stifle any regret that may chance to arise in an 
unguarded moment. Hester, I know, is perfectly happy. This, then, 
being the case, I feel that you will not—that is, if the merchant withholds 
from Mr. Somerset the sum which would enable him to discharge the 
debt to yourself—I feel you will not be urgent for immediate pay- 
ment.” 

“The city merchant to whom you allude, madam, is a bankrupt. He 
is in the Gazette this morning,” said Hartley, unable entirely to mask 
the exultation which he felt. 

The poor wife, who was so deeply interested in the affairs of her hus- 
band, started from her seat; she clasped her hands, and uttered an ex- 
_ clamation ; but a faintness oppressing her, she sank again into her chair. 

“‘Hugh! Hugh! my poor husband!” she exclaimed, in a low, dis- 
tressed voice. “You were born to misfortune. Everything seems to 
no to your undoing !” 

ile Isabella thus yielded to the agitation of the feelings, Hartley 
did not take his eyes from her face. His own countenance expressed no 
compassion, no anxiety, no pain. 

“‘ How will he bear the intelligence ?” pursued Isabella. “He must 
hear of it to-day. But be assured, Roland, you shall not lose your 
money. Give us time, and all shall eventually be paid to you.” 

" time !—time !” observed Hartley, with a meaning look, 

“Yes. To be plain with you, my husband's salary does not exceed 
rer pounds a-year.” 

“ Little, indeed, on which to keep this cottage, and support a wife and 
daughter.” 

** We must assist him. Pride shall not interfere with duty. Tester 
~ at taking lessons in needlework, at a dressmaker’s in the neighbour- 

“Is she?” exclaimed Hartley, with a disdainful sneer. 

“We will pay you the sum by instalments, so much every year, or 
every quarter; but give us time, I repeat. Oh, do not press for an 
instant settlement !” 

“ Isabella, I thought you knew me. Iam not mercenary. I despise 
the grovelling miser too supremely to indulge in an act of oppression for 
the mere sake of gain, or even of avoiding a loss. Nevertheless, you are 
aware, that if the bill I hold is not immediately discharged on its becom- 
ing due, Somerset lies at my mercy. I can imprison him, not only for a 
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year, but, if no friend should make him a present of the money, for the 
remainder of his life.” 

Isabella shuddered. 

“Such is the law of debtor and creditor at present. Perpetual 
confinement, to a man like Somerset, would, I am aware, be a fearful 
thin "es 

“But you will not exercise your power?” cried Isabella, stooping for- 
wards in her chair, pale and breathless. ‘ You will have mercy ?” 

“Hear me,” said Hartley, with a firm, unwavering voice. ‘I shall 
under no circumstance consent to receive the money little by little. I 
shall either forgive Somerset the debt altogether, or enforce prompt pay- 
ment of the whole. I shall be guided in my decision by the part you 
may be pleased to act. In a word, Somerset's fate is in your hands.’ 

“In my hands? Impossible! How?” 

The overhanging brow of Hartley ie smooth ; his evil eyes suddenly 
softened, and within their large, lurid pupils there was an expression not 
easily to be defined—a struggling of deep love with natural bitterness, 
and the burning of a passion which neither philosophy had been able to 
stifle, nor long years to mitigate in its intensity. Isabella instinctively 
shrank from his gaze, stooping her head; but no blush covered her wan 
countenance. 

* Do not misunderstand me!” he exclaimed. “Be patient; bear 
with me. Let me disclose, once and for all, the locked-up secret of my 
soul, I loved you many years ago, Isabella; you rejected me for 
another. The pang of disappointment has rankled in my heart, turning 
all its blood to gall. I thought I had subdued my passion; but | am 
mistaken. Unchilled by absence, unweakened by time, unconquered, 
unconquerable, that passion remains the same. It poisons my solitary 
hours ; it clings to me like a curse. And yet the dream is happiness. 
In its very hopelessness it is dearer than all other fancies, more prized 
than all other joys.” 

“ Roland, you are mad!” said Isabella, rising. 

“ Perhaps I am—stay! do not leave me—hear me out; for your 
husband’s sake, for his welfare, | adjure you to listen to me. I am driven 
to desperation, and the acts of one in my condition may be fearful. I 
thus bare my heart and humiliate myself before you, for I am at once 

our slave, and yet the master of your destiny. Live still with Somerset, 
if you must; but, oh! tell me not that you love him; each expression of 
fondness will only deepen for him the strength of my hate. Jealousy 
and despair have made me what Iam. But I must not weary you. Per- 
mit me to love you—to breathe my vows near you; and when, dearest 
Isabella, you shall be convinced of the depth and truth of my devotion, 
then let me hope, let me dream that something like a return ——”’ 

He had seized her hand, and dropped on one knee; but the kiss of pol- 
lution which he sought to impress upon that hand, awoke her from the 
state of stupified surprise into which, for the moment, she had been 
thrown. With a sudden start, Isabella drew backward, like one stung 
by a viper. Disdain swelled her bosom; her features were flushed, and 
her eyes sparkled. Then the virtuous soul blazed out reckless of conse- 
quences. 

“ What mean you? what ask you?—Hold you, then, so lightly the 
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iage-vow? Is there no difference, in your easy creed, between vice 
and virtue ?—between yi om falsehood ?— Man, had I given you en- 
couragement, you might ad me thus. It is not.so. Leave me, and 
men ely ear with language like that you have used.” 
y betrayed no impatience or irritation. He slowly drew from 
his pocket a slip of paper, and, holding it in his hand, spoke calmly, lay- 
ing a i on each word. 


‘‘ Remember! decide not rashly ; refuse me not without due considera- 
tion. I have here a terrible power which the law givesme. This paper 
will enable me to blight all Somerset’s fortunes, to separate him from 
you, to thrust him into a noisome gaol, and hold him there—ay, to his 
dying day. Love me; allow me to be near you; in short, grant me 
inal have already asked; and the document I hold I tear into a thou- 
sand pieces, and cancel my claim for ever!” 

He looked steadfastly at Isabella, expecting an answer. She was in a 
state of agitation not to be described. Two pictures presented them- 
selves to mind—her own dishonour and her husband’s impending 
fate. That Somerset would be in Hartley’s power, she could not doubt 
for a moment. To avert his doom, then, must she sink her soul in 
infamy ? Virtue, womanhood forbade it. On the other hand, too weak 
and timid affection pointed at the sacrifice. The villanous Hartley still 
whispered his unhallowed tale, and Isabella moved backwards, pale and 
affrighted. Then, as if her mind were overpowered, or she had taken a 
resolution, she sank upon her knees. 

“Roland! Roland! have pity upon me!” she cried, raising her 
clasped hands in supplicating agony. ‘* How can you love me, and yet 
feel a pleasure in causing me torture? Were I to eonsent to your base 
aap were I even’ to fly with you, do you suppose I could ever be 

appy again? Do you think Somerset would wish to avoid a prison by 
such a means? You know not his character, and you are ignorant of me, 
if you imagine this. Oh! awake to a sense of what is nght, abandon 
your evil designs, think no more of a miserable being like myself, and I 
will forget all that has passed. Be merciful to Somerset, nor plunge him 
into deeper misery than the trials he has already known. I ask you not 
to caneel the debt, but consent to receive it by degrees. Listen to this 
appeal! pity my tears! No, no, you will not, Roland, doubly ruin your 
brother and break my heart!” 

As she ceased, Hartley observed a profound silence. He did not stoop 
to raise her from the floor, but regarded her with a freezing air. He 
crossed his arms on his breast, and his head gradually sank until his eyes, 
beneath the projecting brow, were entirely unseen. Whatever passed in 
his mind, it was not divulged; yet no softening of the features denoted 
that he felt the slightest sympathy with the sorrows of Isabella. He 
stood there, as far removed from all the warmer and gentler human feel- 
ings as an effigy of wax or a statue cast in iron. 

“This is useless, madam. Be calm, I beg of you. Your ravings 
affect me not. The time of chivalry and romance for me is over. You 
refuse to accept my love. Be it so.”’ A fierceness was now stealing into 
his a, manner, and the serpent was beginning to uncoil itself. 
“ Nevertheless,” he added, “I am firm in this; if I cannot have my 
love, I must have my—revenge!” 
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«Your revenge !” cried Isabella, rising, and drawing herself l 
up. “Have you not seen us suffer iently already ? Is aodek 
revenge satisfied yet?” 

“No,” said Hartley, between his teeth; “ not yet. Why, Somerset, in 
spite of his losses, is getting contented again, serene, even happy; while 
I—no matter ; this quiet life of his must be changed. But blame me not, 
madam ; rather thank yourself for the fate which awaits him.” 

Hartley moved towards the door, for the purpose of leaving the room. 

“Stay!” eried Isabella, still seeking to avert the calamity from her 
husband. ‘ Will nothing move you ?—no promise, no humiliation, no 
sacrifice ?” : 

“ You are acquainted with the conditions.” 

“Then Heaven help Somerset, and protect me!” The woman’s pride 
was rising in her heart, and fear was giving place to the firmness of 
virtuous rectitude. She slowly turned, and pointed at the door—“ Go! 
—leave this room—leave our humble cottage; you have yet to learn 
that some, though losing all of this world’s wealth, are rich still in 
honesty and honour. Go, sir!—do your worst. Somerset and his family 
will not stain their reputation, come beggary—come imprisonment— 
come death!” 

. Hartley, with a sullen air, strode away, breathing inwardly a curse 
upon the occupiers of that house, and resolving never to relax in his 
efforts, but to go forward and “ work out his vow.” 

Isabella, now left alone, found that high stern spirit, which had sup- 
ported her in the hour of need, gradually forsake her. The terrible fate 
which hung over her husband filled her with dismay. Already fancy 
painted to cr mind’s eye the horrors of a prison: she saw him there, 
pining, wasting away, his energies crushed, and his proud spirit brought 
ow. With both her hands she covered her face, as if to shut out the 
appalling picture; yet she shed no tears: there is an anguish which 


cann«.. <ig':—which cannot weep. 


CuHapTrerR XXYV. 
THE LAW DOES ITS WORK. 


Unwi111nG to inflict another pang on her husband, Isabella did not 
acquaint him with the insulting conduct of Hartley. She would rather 
for him to imagine that the unnatural brother was swayed by mercenary 
motives, than the motives which in reality influenced him. That Hart- 
ley’s determination remained unaltered soon became evident: the bill had 
been Sant in the hands of a banker, and, on the day it fell due, was pre- 
sented by a clerk, in the usual manner. A notary-public, also, in the 
evening made his appearance at the cottage, demanding why and where- 
fore the bill was refused payment, and duly “noting” the same as dis- 
honoured. 

Somerset wrote to his brother, but received no answer. In a few 
days, however, the following letter reached him through the post:— 


‘¢ Str,—I have had the honour to receive instructions from Mr. Hartley, 
of the Temple, to address you on the subject of a promissory note of 
yours, for five hundred and i 


fty pounds, of which he is the holder. He 
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is surprised that the said promissory note, being due, and having been 
ly presented at ae anna should ser in his hands unpaid. | 
therefore, to call your immediate attention to the subject ; and if the 
promissory note be not immediately taken up and covered, with the 
charges, the aforesaid holder, Mr. Hartley, will be compelled 
ptly and instantly to adopt such measures as the law authorises and 


ll 


{ 


‘“‘T have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 
“‘ JEREMIAH PIKE. 
“ Brown’s Buildings, St. Mary-Axe.” 


“ Pike—Pike!” said Mr. Somerset, with blanched lips, as the letter 
fell from his hand ; “‘ why this is the man who accompanied Abercrombie, 
when that villain called on me at Brookland Hall. Strange, at all events, 
that. Hartley should employ such a low rascal for his attorney.” 

‘“* Pike is the name,”’ said Hester, ‘“‘ written on the back of the letter 
which I found in our garden, near the holly-hedge, where the strange 
man had been lurking.” | 

“ Extraordinary!” observed Mr. Somerset. “ What ‘could Hartley's 
none want here? There must be some singular connexion between 

em.” 

“ Very likely, both being villains,” said Mrs. Somerset, in a tremulous 
voice, striving to hide the emotions which were overpowering her. 

Nothing transpired for a few days after the receipt of the attorney’s 
letter. It might seem as though further proceedings were dropped. But 
the calm was deceitful ; the stealthy work of the law was going forwards ; 
an action had commenced, and the defendant not replying, judgment was 
obtained. Then were sundry writs made out, and duly stamped— 
mysterious instruments of power not to be withstood. The result of all 
was, that, one morning, a gentleman of a rather sombre and sedate ap- 

nce knocked at the door of the cuttage in Holloway-road; he was 
admitted, being followed by another person who walked close at his heels. 
Mrs. Somerset naturally inquired whether he wanted her husband. 

“No, it’s no matter, ma’am, though the gentleman is absent. I don't 
want him—at least not yet ; I’m come to take the things.” 

‘The things! What do you mean?” 

“Why, the furniture, to be sure.” 

*‘ No doubt the person has made a mistake,” observed Hester. “He 
should apply at the next house, where they are going to remove.” 

The sombre-looking gentleman smiled; the man at his heels laughed 
wr 

“ It’s no mistake, pretty miss. I’m sorry, certainly, to be troublesome, 
ladies, but law is law, | it can’t be helped. Look you, I’m a sheriff's 
officer, and this is my man. I come here by the instructions of Mr. Pike, 
at the suit of Mr. Hartley, to put in an execution. So remember, you 
won’t remove any of the nah They'll be sold in due course by our 
auctioneer.” 

Hester, who knew nothing of the law, was astonished. Mrs. Somerset 
stood, a picture of silent dismay. 

The bailiff peeped into one room, and then into another; after which 
he gravely shook his head. 
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“ Bad—bad! I fear there aint enough things in the house to satisfy 
one quarter of the judgment. No doubt I shall have to serve another 


writ for the ‘ body, p ancy But let it be. Law is law. Ma'am, I 
shall leave my man here in possession; you will give him meat and 
drink, recollect. Perhaps in two or three days our business will be 
finished.” 

Mr. Somerset, if he wanted any other proof than the proofs already 

iven, was now thoroughly convinced of the blackness of his brother's 
one His situation was the more trying and bitter, inasmuch that he 
was beginning, by his perseverance and industry, to retrieve his circum- 
stances. The little furniture in the cottage he had purchased out of his 
— savings, and all would now be taken from them. He had ima- 
gined Hartley would have been the most lenient of his creditors, but, on 
the contrary, he was likely to prove the hardest and most inexorable. 

As the sheriff’s officer foretold, the auctioneer came, and everything 
in the cottage was disposed of, including even the beds on which the 
inmates lay. One thing only out of the wreck Hester, with many sup- 

ications and tears, succeeded in saving—that was her canary-bird. 

The unhappy family beheld themselves in an empty house. Mr. So- 
merset had a pound in his pocket. This enabled him to procure a small 
lodging in the neighbourhood; and, with two bundles (all the worldly 
goods they possessed), they sat down in their attic room, sorrowful 
—crushed indeed, yet not in despair. So long as Somerset could follow 
his employment in the newspaper-office, they would not absolutely 
starve. 

In a short time the smile and the happy activity of Hester returned ; 
but the wild bursts of sorrow to which Mrs. Somerset had yielded were 
succeeded by qn unnatural stupor. Again, after the lapse of days, a flood 
of anguish would break forth, and which tasked all Hester’s soothing 
powers to check or mitigate; yet her frame was not enfeebled, and she 
betrayed no physical ailment. Meantime Mr. Pike was hunting for 
them, although for some time without success, and he blamed the sheriff's 
officer for losing sight of the “body.” Like a bloodhound, he tracked 
them at last, for he discovered their attic ; and then, smiling pleasantly 
and rubbing his meagre hands, he returned to the city. 

“ You are early to-day,” said a man to Mr. Somerset, as the latter was 
in the act of leaving his room, with the intention of proceeding to his 
place of business. It was the same person who had levied the execution 
on his furniture. ‘Ha! I see you know me. Well, it is as I thought; 
the: goods didn’t fetch more than fifty pounds. The judgment aint satis- 
fied, as you may suppose, so I’ve now a writ to take the body.” 

Although this last stroke did not come quite unexpected, Mr. Somerset 
for a moment lost his presence of mind. He drew backwards, and the 
movement brought him to the door of the room, where Mrs. Somerset 
and Hester caught sight of him. In an instant they were by his side, 
and the appearance of their old enemy, the bailiff, caused them the 
wildest alarm. 

‘‘Now don’t be frightened, ladies,” said the man; “ there’s no need of 
fear, no use in it, I assure ’e. I only want the gentleman to come quietly 
along with me ; for law is law.” 

“With you?” cried Hester; “and where?” 
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* Only to Mr. Stronglock’s, in Chancery-lane; and afterwards, perhaps, 
a little farther on, to the ‘ house.’ ” 

“* What house?” exclaimed Mrs. Somerset. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself, ma'am. There’s nice lodgings in that house, 
believe me; that is, for those who can pay for ‘em ; for, you see, the 
Fleet’s rather expensive.” 

Mrs. Somerset shrieked, and clung to her husband; Hester kissed him, 
weeping bitterly, it is true, but whispering at the same time words of 
comfort into his ear. The officer, long accustomed to such scenes, re- 
mained unmoved, feeling not the slightest touch of pity at witnessing the 
poignant distress of that unhappy group. 

“ Now, I say, good people, all this crying is of no manner of use, de- 

don it. Law is law; and, you see, we're bound to submit to it, or 
what would be the good of the fine institootions of this country, if we 
didn’t work’em out? Come along, mister; I’ve no time to spare.” 

“ But my situation, on which everything depends—if 1 am not at my 
post, I shall lose my situation.” 

“Of course, that must go,’’ said the officer, bluntly, “unless your 

ntlemen will bring your writing-work to the prison, which isn't very 
‘likulyha! ha!” 

Mr. Somerset turned away his head. It was a spasm of unutterable 
anguish which came upon.him; but it passed, and for the sake of those 
whom he loved, he strove to calm his agitated spirit. 

‘Be composed,” he softly said to his wife and daughter. “ We must 
bear this finishing stroke to our destiny, or, rather let us say, we must be 
resigned to the will of Heaven. Good-bye; I will write to you from ¥ 

But they clung to him with an agonised, a wild tenacity it was 
piteous to behold. The matter-of-fact bailiff buttoned upvhis coat, being 
prepared to do his duty, and “ work out,” as he termed it, “ the institu- 
tions of his country.” He had some difiiculty in untwining the arms 
that so closely embraced his prisoner, whose person the bailiff now con- 
sidered to be the property of the law. 

They would go with les they would be near him, and share his pri- 
vations and sufferings. But Mr. Somerset could not accede to their 
prayer, and conducted them gently back into the room, repeating his 
assurances that he would shortly see them again. Thus he left them to 
their bitter thoughts and tears, closing the door after him, and accom- 
panying the officer down the stairs. 

Mr. Somerset and the bailiff had just issued from the house ; a hack- 
ney-coach was standing near, and on the other side of the road a man 
might have been seen intently looking at it; he had remained for a long 
time motionless, but, on perceiving the officer and his prisoner, he moved 
a few steps nearer to the coach; his hat was drawn over his brows; there 
was a malicious sneer on his swarthy features, but the light of some 
triumphant and gratified feeling burned in his eyes; they were now fixed 
on Mr. Somerset, who felt a thrill ereep through him, for the man who 
stood gazing on him so exultingly was Roland Hartley. 
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THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE’S FIRST COURT. 


Ware Bonaparte was at Boulogne, occupied with his great scheme 
of the conquest of England, and directing the construction of those famous 
“flat-bottomed boats” destined to immortality in the popular song of 
Dibdin, but a failure as regarded their original intention, the impress 
Josephine, exulting in her new dignity, full of gaiety and spirit, ang an 
invalid only from policy, was on her way to the baths of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The rumour of the imperial visit flew like wildfire, and the ancient 
city, beloved by Charlemagne, was in instant commotion; all its authori- 
ties being in a flutter of importance and anxiety to receive the wife of the 
emperor with suitable honour. 

Every one was in high spirits and full of expectation, for the good- 
nature and liveliness of Josephine were well known, and the distinction 
conferred by her visit was highly appreciated, as it was sure to bring the 

at conqueror himself during her stay. very house was soon occu- 
pied, for the é/égans of Paris were all immediately seized with maladies for 
which the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle were the only remedy; the question 
was, how to arrive safely at the desired spot; for, at that period, when rail- 
ways were not dreamt of in the philosophy of any innovator, nothing 
could equal the wretched state of the roads, particularly that from Liege 
to Aix-la-Chapelle. 

As soon as it was known that the empress was really coming, a petition 
was forwarded from the commune to entreat the minister of the interior 
to order reparations to be made which might prevent the journey of her 
imperial majesty from turning out one of positive danger; it being no un- 
common case for carriages to be overturned and broken, and the unfortu- 
nate travellers exposed to such perils were compelled to proceed on horse- 
back to their destination. 

As there was no time to be lost, the minister compromised the matter, 
and, instead of sending an army of paviours, he ordered that cartloads of 
sand should be immediately despatched, with which to fill up the enormous 
holes and ruts which might impede the progress of the expected visitors. 

Although this arrangement preserved the carriages of the empress and 
her suite, yet the temporary convenience granted but little to the inha- 
bitants of the town, and, to revenge themselves for this carelessness of their 
convenience, they had recourse to the following plan. Knowing that the 
minister who had given these orders would shortly follow to pay his respects 
to the empress, they proceeded, directly after her arrival, to remove the 
sand which disguised the real danger, thus leaving the way open in such 
a manner as to convince the minister that they had not petitioned out of 
mere idleness. The result entirely answered their expectations, for M. 
Creté accordingly became the victim of his parsimony, and the accidents 
he met with were the more felt in consequence of his extreme embonpoint, 
rendering him less agile than some of those who had gone before him in 
these passes of tribulation. The difficulties he experienced were not kept 
secret, and furnished, when adroitly exaggerated, anecdotes which tended 
not a little to amuse the salons of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The emperor, anxious that Josephine’s court should be held with suffi- 
cient grandeur, had commanded that one of the best houses in the town 
should be purchased for her, in which, after this had been accomplished, 
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at four times the expense of its real value, the empress found herself so 
ill-lodged that she was in despair, and Napoleon was forced at last to give 
permission that she should accept the offer of the prefecture as her resi- 
dence —an offer which had been made immediately on her arrival. 

Napoleon was at this time very fearful of doing anything to compro- 
mise his dignity ; and as the etiquette of courts was not well understood 
by him, or any one about him, he not unfrequently fell into errors which 
furnished much comment to those of the ancien régime, who looked 
with a certain contemptuous silence on his dignity of parvenu, of which 
he was singularly sensitive. 

It was at Aix-la-Chapelle that Josephine, in spite, however, of all 
obstacles, founded the brilliant court which, although somewhat awkward 
at first, became afterwards the most splendid, if not the most refined, in 
Europe. Josephine herself was well born, and had married highly ; 
therefore her queenly life sat well upon her, and no sovereign princess 
could do the honours of a court with more grace and charm. But it was 
otherwise with most of those who composed her suite; and all sorts of 
mistakes and blunders were constantly occurring, very mortifying to the 
grent man himself, and confusing to the actors in this amateur per- 
formance. 

Josephine only laughed at these things, for she felt that they could not 
injure her, and her natural good sense prevented her considering that 
they were of real importance to her position. One of the ladies of the 
old school in attendance on her, and perfectly skilled in court proprieties, 
was frequently in despair to see how little importance she attached to 
things which she regarded as of the deepest moment. The indul- 
gence of the empress was inexhaustible, and, in spite of the representa- 
tious of Madame de la Rochefoucault and M. d’Harville, she continued 
to forgive, with the utmost grace, stuvidities and vulgarities which, in 
the opinion of her lady of the ceremonies and first gentleman, were quite 
unpardonable. She was accustomed to say, when gravely advised by her 
ceremonious attendants, 

“This etiquette is very well for princesses born in a court, and accus- 
tomed from infancy to the tediousness attending it; but for me, who have 
had the happiness to live so many years as a simple individual, I may be 
permitted to be indulgent to those who recollect this fact as well as 
myself.” 

Poor Josephine was at this time very happy, and all her former sorrows 
were forgotten in her present success. Napoleon’s attachment to her was 
extreme, and she entered into all his views and plans with an interest such 
as is felt only by a heart entirely devoted to another’s good, without a 
thought of self unconnected with that other's welfare. Napoleon did her 
full justice, though his fatal policy sacrificed her happiness to his ambi- 
tion. He said of her and of her successor— 

“« My life has been divided between two women extremely different one 
from the other ; the first full of fascinations for which she was indebted 
to art, and a model of grace; the second, all simple nature and innocence 
—each had her separate merit. 

“« Never, at any period of her life, was the first without her seductive and 
delightful charm; it was impossible ever to surprise her in a moment when 
this atmosphere did not surround her. All that art could invent to in- 
crease attraction she employed, but with so much skill that her secret was 


never discovered. 
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“The other, on the contrary, did not even suspect that she could enhance 
her charms by any artifice, however innocent. 

‘«‘ One was always on the verge of deception; her first movement was to 
deny—the other was entirely ignorant of dissimulation, and all subter- 
fuge was unknown to her. 

‘The first never asked anything from her husband, but she was always 
in debt ; the second never hesitated to ask for supplies when she required 
them, which was rare. She would have thought it impossible to become 
possessor of anything which she had not paid for. 

“ Both of these women were equally good, gentle, and attached to their 
husband. I always found each of them of the most perfect temper and 
most absolute submission.” 

Shortsighted Napoleon !—he did not show himself a good judge in 
comparing them. Josephine’s broken heart did not accord well with 
the total indifference of Marie Louise to the fate of her hero—she who 
could throw away a locket containing his hair, which a Jew jeweller 
might buy of one of her servants—she who could re-marry and live a 
long life of insignificance after his fall and the death of that son to obtain 
whose existence he abandoned her who adored him! But he believed in 
the attachment of the insensible Austrian to the last ; and it was a happy 
delusion and consolation which one would have been sorry to take from 
the great ‘conqueror and captive of the world.” 

Josephine’s love was all for her second husband, although the kindness 
and warmth of her heart caused her to devote herself to the first with all 
the enthusiasm of duty. 

The Vicomte de Beauharnois was a very bad husband : inconstant, un- 
stable, jealous, and selfish. He affected indifference towards her, and, 
after neglecting her entirely, complained of her conduct, and endeavoured 
to obtain a separation from her, in which project he did not succeed, 
though he succeeded in making her very unhappy. 

After Beauharnois was arrested on a false accusation, Josephine ex- 
erted all her energies to obtain his release, and, by her anxiety, became 
herself suspected, and was thrown into prison, where she had to deplore 
his fate, which she did with tears of such sorrow as should have belonged 
to one more worthy of her noble and forgiving nature. 

Just before the departure of the empress from Paris, she had assisted 
at the distribution of the decoration of the cross of the Legion of 
Honour, which ceremony took place in the church of the Invalids, with 
infinite pomp and display. As all the departments of France had their 
share in this compliment, it had been agreed that Josephine should pre- 
sent the crosses awarded in this part of the country herself. 

A scene was therefore got up in the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where she was to appear for the first time dressed in imperial robes. She 
came, radiant in splendour, and the grace of her demeanour supplied 
what was wanting in youth and beauty; her tiara of diamonds was 
superb, and her gold-embroidered robes dazzled the eyes of all who 
gazed upon this vision of an empress in the church of Charlemagne. 
Surrounded by all the dignified clergy, who came to meet and attend her, 
clothed in all the riches belonging to their state, their robes covered with 
those fine pearls presented to the “treasure” by the Emperor Otho, 
Josephine received the knights of the order, and presented to them their 
decoration. 

The church re-echoed with the glorious music of Mozart, sung by 
Sept.—-voL. XC. NO. CCCLVII. ad 
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such choruses, and accompanied by such melodies, as are only heard in 

Germany, and which, in their perfection of purity, seem little less than 

divine. Since the period, perhaps, when Charlemagne himself, enthusiast 

as he was in Ranke music, listened to the heavenly chants which so de- 

— his ear in this very church, as he sat amidst his mighty crowd 
walriors— 


Rinaldo brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer— 
never had so splendid an assemblage assisted at so magnificent a celebration. 
It must be confessed, that as 
Every white will have its black, 
And every sweet its sour; 
So found the Lady Christabel, 
Even at that happy hour; 
for one.of the attendant generals, more brave, probably, than judicious, 
entertained the auditory on this occasion with an harangue, intended to 
be complimentary, in which he felicitated the company on beholding 
,“* Virtue enthroned, surrounded by beauty.” 

“‘ Neither the virtues nor the beauties,” says a witty authoress, who 
was present, “felt by any means flattered at this sally, for they justly 
considered that beauty was of little value without virtue, and still less, 
perhaps, did they prize virtue without beauty.” 

Josephine was extremely fond of conversing, in an intimate and con- 
fidential manner, with the ladies who were presented to her, particularly 
those whom she had known in former days, before her great elevation ; 
and her frank and lively manner succeeded at once in placing them at 
their ease, and making them believe that they were the exclusive objects 
of her friendship. 

At her evening receptions, to which she endeavoured to give the style 
of a mere private soirée, and from which she wished, as much as possible, 
to banish etiquette, she would, after conversing gaily and carelessly with 
every individual in turn, select some particular lady, and drawing her 
aside, indulge in chit-chat of the most intimate kind.. During these ¢éte- 
a-tétes, she would talk freely’ of herself, of her former life, of Napoleon, 
and of her children, so that her flattered hearer left her with the convic- 
tion that she was peculiarly favoured in her confidence. 

On the evening after the distribution of the crosses, she talked with 
much animation to her guests, and related several anecdotes of the 
manner in which this distinction had been accepted by certain persons to 
whom it was given or offered. 

Several of those who disapproved of the change in Napoleon’s title from 
consul to emperor, indignantly rejected the proffered compliment, and she 
related that the emperor was particularly annoyed at the manner in which 
the cross was refused by Ducis and Lemercier. The words with which the 
latter accompanied his refusal to accept the distinction were particularly 
displeasing to Napoleon, who could never divest himself of a certain 
degree of superstition, which he shared with Josephine, who did not con- 
ceal her weakness in this respect. 

“ Ah!” said Lemercier, “ you amuse yourself with remaking the bed 
of the Bourbons, do you? Well, I predict that you will not sleep in it 
ten years.” 

Singularly enough, the duration of Napoleon’s triumph was only nine 
years and nine months. 
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“ The emperor,” said Josephine, “is just as superstitious as I am, 

he scolds me so severely when his odious police betrays to him 

that I have been to visit Mademoiselle Lenormand. Nevertheless, he 

never fails to make me repeat all she told me, though he will swear to 

have her put in prison if she encourages me in this folly again; but he 
always smiles complacently when she predicts new triumphs for him.” 

The empress visited the theatre, where a new piece of Picard, then a 
writer in vogue, was the attraction; and, oddly enough, he had been so 
forgetful of the fact of Josephine having passed the zenith of her youth, 
as to produce a piece, the title of which was “‘ La Femme aux Quarante- 
cing Ans.” Nothing was further from the intention of the author than to 
speak disagreeable truths; yet the piece throughout was most unlucky in 
its allusions to women who were obliged to conceal the outrages of time 
by means of dress. Everybody but the unlucky dramatist instantly be- 
came aware of the awkwardness of the affair, and every one sat on thorns 
during the representation of the piece. The empress’s countenance 
plainly showed that the strange blunder was observed by her, in spite of 
all her efforts to appear indifferent. 

On speaking of the piece afterwards to a courtier, she said, 

“ For my own part, [am not a good judge of its merit. Picard should 
never have it played except before women of five-and-twenty.”’ 

“ Oh, it is quite as suitable,” replied the adroit flatterer, “to those who 

pear no older.” 

Picard, the author, was thunderstruck when his kind friends made him 
sensible, too late, of the absurdity he had been guilty of; and he was the 
more mortified when he found that Duval, his rival, had been summoned 
by the empress to attend one of her soirées, in order to read a new piece 
of his called “The Domestic Tyrant.” 

Josephine was in the habit of communicating to her circle any remark- 
able news brought her by the daily courier from the emperor; and on 
one occasion she had to relate the event of a violent tempest having 
greatly injured the flotilla on the coast. The manner in which Bona- 
parte announced this was singularly characteristic. Knowing himself to 
have committed an error which was, in fact, the chief cause of the great 
loss sustained, he arranged his narrative in a manner to throw the blame 
on the admiral commanding, as well as on the tempest, rather than name 
the real delinquent. 

‘By the imprudence of Admiral Bruix,” he wrote, “it has been a 
mere chance that our fleet has not suffered enormously ; but luckily it 
has braved the storm, and nothing can equal the enthusiasm of our men 
to proceed at once to the coast of England.” 

He proceeded to tell of an adventure which a few days after had 
caused him the utmost amusement, and how he had laughed immoderately 
to see the minister of marine upset into the water. 

The real fact of both these incidents are thus related by one who was 
on the spot at the time they oceurred, and it is singularly at variance 
with Napoleon’s account. 

“The other morning, on mounting his horse, the emperor announced 
his intention of passing the whole of the fleet in review; he gave orders 
for the position of those vessels which formed a line of broadsides to be 
changed, as he proclaimed his desire to review them in open sea. He 
then proceeded, accompanied as usual by Rustam, to take his daily ride, 
saying that he expected to find everything in readiness on his return. 
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The order was instantly transmitted to Admiral Bruix, who simply re- 
turned for answer, ‘ The review cannot take place to-day. Let no vessel, 
therefore, leave its post.’ ”’ 

Soon after this the emperor reached the port, and asking if all was 
ready, was informed of the admiral’s answer. He desired that it should 
be twice repeated to him, when, stamping his foot, with his eyes flashin 
fire with anger, he sent off an immediate order that the admiral shoul 
come to him without delay. His extreme impatience, however, did not 
allow him to wait till his arrival, but he set off to meet him, which he 
did half-way. His staff ranged themselves in order behind him, in 
fearful silence, for the emperor was more than usually irritated. 

“‘ Admiral,” said he, in an agitated tone of voice, “ why have not my 
orders been obeyed ?” 

“ Sire,” replied Admiral Bruix, with firmness and respect, “a frightful 
storm may every moment be expected. Can your majesty wish to expose 
so many brave men to inevitable destruction ?” 

“ Sir,” exclaimed the emperor, more and more irritated, “ I have given 
nly orders, and, again I ask, why are they not obeyed? I take the 
consequences on myself; your part is to obey.” 

“Sire,” said the admiral, ‘I cannot obey in this instance.” 

‘< Sir,” cried the emperor, “ you are insolent !” 

At these words, Napoleon, who held his whip in his hand, advanced 
towards the admiral, who drew back a step, put his hand to his sword, and 
said, turning very pale— 

“« Sire—beware !” 

All those who looked on shuddered. The emperor stood motionless, 
with his arm still raised and his eyes fixed on the admiral, who retained 
the menacing attitude he had assumed. At length, as if with an effort 
over himself, the emperor dashed his whip on the ground, and at the 
same instant the admiral removed his hand from the pommel of his 
sword, and, bareheaded, waited in silence the result of this conference. 

“Second Admiral Magon,” said Napoleon, “I give you orders to 
execute instantly the manceuvres,I have commanded. With respect to 
you, sir,” added he, sternly, addressing Admiral Bruix, “ you will quit 

oulogne in twenty-four hours, and retire to Holland.” 

The emperor then rode away to observe the movement which Admiral 
Magon, the second in command, was about to execute. But scarcely had 
the first changes been made according to the emperor’s direction, when 
the sky became obscured with thick dark clouds, the thunder growled 
stllenly, and the wind came bursting and howling along with such force 
as to break all the lines in a moment. 

Exactly what the admiral predicted had happened. A horrible storm 
overtook the fleet and threatened it with instant destruction. 

The emperor remained as if transfixed, with his head bent down, his 
countenance overspread with gloom, and his arms crossed. Presently he 
began to pace the shore with rapid strides, when, on a sudden, piercing 
cries of distress were heard on all sides. More than twenty gun-sloops 
had just been stranded, the unfortunate mariners were struggling in the 
midst of the waves and shrieking for help, but so appalling was the danger 
that no one answered these heartrending appeals. 

Napoleon seemed almost distracted at 1 Bern sounds and sights, and, 
breaking from amongst those who, seeing his intention, were striving to 
retain him, he threw himself into a safety-boat, calling out — 
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“ Let me go, let me go—they must be rescued from such peril as this!” 

In a moment the boat he had entered was filled with water; one wave, 
larger than the rest, burst quite over his head and dashed off his hat, 
throwing it overboard. At the same moment, animated by his example, 
officers, soldiers, fishermen, and townsmen in crowds, leaped ‘to boats, 
or dashed into the waves to endeavour to save their drowning fellow- 
countrymen. But their efforts were attended with but little success; very 
few of the unfortunate crew of the gun-boats were saved, and the next 
morning the inexorable sea threw on shore not less than two hundred dead 
bodies, together with the hat of the hero of Marengo ! 

One poor drummer, from whose recital Constant has transcribed the 
same account, vouched by many others, after suffering frightful dangers 
for more than twelve hours, at length quietly floated on shore seated on his 
chest, having escaped with a fractured thigh. 

The dreadful morning after this sad event was one of horror and deso- 
lation throughout the camp, for but too numerous were the friends recog- 
nised amongst the bodies which strewed the sand. ‘The emperor’s grief 
and remorse were extreme, and he doubtless bitterly reproached himself 
for his injustice towards the admiral, who was, nevertheless, much blamed 
for his laconic answers to the orders given him, which, in the unlucky 
humour Napoleon was then in, were not likely to calm or make him hear 
reason. 

It is true that the admiral did his duty nobly in resisting such absurd 
commands, but his end in wishing to save so many lives would have been 
better answered by humouring the emperor’s weakness, and by condescend- 
ing to explain, with more gentleness, the reasons of his disobedience. 

The matter was, of course, hushed up as much as possible; but if Ad- 
miral Bruix had acted like another Constable of Bourbon he would have 
had as good an excuse as the ill-treated cousin of Francis I. 

The other circumstance mentioned in the emperor’s letters to Josephine 
as having caused him so much merriment, was this: 

Shortly after the grand féte of the distribution of the crosses of the 
Legion of Honour, the emperor, on leaving the quay to reach a sloop, had 
to pass over a small plank which had been thrown across from the landing- 
place. Napoleon had stepped lightly and quickly over, but M. Crest, the 
minister of marine, being a heavy and unwieldly man, was less active and 
less fortunate, for, feeling the plank crack beneath his foot, he lost his 
equilibrium when about half-way over, the plank snapped, and the minister 
was precipitated into the water. 

Some sailors leaped instantly in after him, and soon fished him up, but 
he was not got on board without much difficulty; and was received, as it 
appears, by the emperor with fits of uncontrollable laughter, which 
doubtless found an echo from many a voice. 

Nothing was said by the discreet visitors of Josephine of the sad disaster 
of the storm at Boulogne; but the comic incident of the submerged 
minister furnished matter for infinite mirth and wit for some time at the 
lively court of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

All on a sudden the whole of the department was thrown into a state 
of excitement by the announcement of the expected arrival of the emperor 
himself, who was preceded by several great personages, arriving one after 
the other with great celerity. Napoleon should have lived in the time 
of railroads, which would have exactly suited his rapidity of thought and 
execution. As it was, he reached Aix-la-Chapelle almost as soon as his 
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intention was known, and made a military entry into the town, accom- 
nied by several of his marshals—Mortier in advance, and Mouton bring- 
ing up the rear, both men of striking exterior and demeanour, and highly 
admired by the people, who were also in raptures with the magnificent a 
ce of the staff, but, it must be confessed, were disappointed in the 
sight of the great conqueror himself, particularly after the flowery and 
fairy-like accounts which had been spread of the remarkable resemblance 
borne by him to the idol of their fancies, the Emperor Charlemagne. 

M. Maret, the secretary of Napoleon, was with him, and used to relate 
many amusing anecdotes of the freedom with which the great general 
was treated by the army, and how much these familiarities amused him. 
On one occasion the army of Italy, seeing Napoleon always in the same 
dusty and battered hat in which he had braved so many battles, entered 
into a subscription to buy him a new one, which present flattered and en- 
tertained him in the highest degree. 

When his leisure permitted him to read a few of the innumerable 
detters addressed to him by the common soldiers, who were accustomed to 
write as if he was a near relation, deeply interested in their family affairs, 
he was extremely diverted, and almost always complied with the requests 
contained in sock epistles ; for instance, as the following :— 

“ Your majesty is too just, and too well acquainted with my uncle 
Eustace, not to be certain that he never will give me my share of my 
mother’s property, except I go right home to claim it. This is the 
reason I want a short leave.” 

‘Sometimes a soldier would confide to him his disappointments in love, 
and a variety of domestic matters, requesting his interference to put 
affairs straight for him, which not urfrequently happened according to the 
writer’s desire. 

Of course, on the emperor’s arrival at Aix-la-Chapelle, there was a 

nd exhibition of the famous relics. The chemise of the Virgin, and 
the linen which wrapped the Holy Infant, were duly paraded, together 
with the bones of St. Stephen, and an arm of Saint Charlemagne. The 
latter relic particularly attracted the attention of Napoleon, who sum- 
moned Dr. Corvisart, who was in his suite, in order to ask him what part 
of this formidable arm the enomous bone preserved in a glass case for 
so many ages might be. 

The doctor, at this question, could not repress a smile, but remained 
silent, till the question being urged, replied, in an undertone, that the bone 
was in fact a ébia, which might have belonged to the leg of Charlemagne, 
but could never have formed any part of his arm. 

“ Well, well,” said the emperor; “ keep your discovery to yourself; 
we must respect people's prejudices.” 

But this anatomical remark did not pass unheard or uncommented 
on by the curious and amused bystanders. 

The door of the iron coffer in which these precious relics are kept is 
hermetically closed, and only re-opened at the end of seven years in 
favour of crowned heads. Napoleon was, therefore, much pleased at the 
opening taking place in compliment to him. - 

Amongst the marvels shown was a beautiful little enamelled box, the 
sight of whieh sent the empress into ecstasies of admiration. The arch- 
bishop told her that an ancient tradition prophesied great good fortine 
to whoever should be able to open it; but this had never yet been done. 
There was neither hinge nor lock to be seen, and it appeared entirely and 
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safely closed ; but no sooner did the empress take it into her hands than she 
was able to open it without difficulty, much to her amusement and delight. 
The priests, finding that Josephine was particularly attracted towards 
a fine antique cameo, ventured to offer it for her acceptance, but she re- 
ceived a peremptory command from the emperor to decline the present. 
The tomb of Charlemagne was not left unvisited by the imperial pair, 
and Napoleon seated himself in the rude chair in which the great 
Emperor of the West was crowned. It is said that this chair was taken 


_ from the tomb of Charlemagne by the Emperor Otho, who, when he had 


the tomb opened, found the body of the mighty king seated in it, adorned 
partly with the appendages of a Christian penitent, and partly with the 
ornaments of a king. ‘The crown and cimeter Otho removed from the 
mouldering remains, and had the bones placed in a coflin, ever since the 
object of pious veneration; but it would seem that the pride of Charle- 
magne had not permitted him to assume a reclining posture even after 
death, and that he was buried, still seated in his chair of state— 


Every inch a king. 


The sight of this tomb, and of the palace of the great emperor, no 
doubt stirred within Napoleon’s mind many thoughts of ambition and 
future conquest and glory, such as would place his name on an even level 
with that of the conqueror whose relics he beheld; he read the inscription 
over his ruined palace, and, perhaps, saw in idea the Empire of the East 
restored; and thought that, like him, he would make Aix-la-Chapelle the 
capital of the empire he would found. His star was at that hour in the 
ascendant; Fortune smiled upon him in all his attempts, and some of the 
greatest powers of Europe had lately acknowledged him as a legitimate 
sovereign. The Emperor of Austria had just sent an ambassador, with 
fresh letters of credit, to Napoleon. Portugal had done the same; and 
Naples had followed the example. Inferior courts had done him the 
same reverence, and, in spite of the sulkiness of Russia and of England, 
he could not but feel that his triumph was great. 

Napoleon’s enmity to the obstinate “island of the sage and free” could 
be, for the present, shown in no other way (not counting his plaything 
fleet, which was tossed about at the mercy of the wmds at Boulogne) 
than in prohibiting any part of the manufactures of England from entering 
France. Nothing could be stricter than his laws on this subject ; and 
nothing annoyed him more than to find them infringed. In spite, how- 
ever, of this, he could not take a walk in the morning, or talk to a lady in 
the salon of his wife in the evening, without being shocked and enraged 
by observing that the whole female court, with the empress at their head, 
were dressed in English muslins, cottons, and every kind of article manu- 
factured on the cther side of the water. 

The violent opposition which existed against this anti-national conduct 
rendered it the more piquant, and the fashion became a perfect mania, so 
that no lady was looked upon as fit to appear whose dress was not pro- 
cured entirely from England. As, of course, the boast of it was even more 
delightful than the thing itself, no one made a secret of heracquisitions; and 
the emperor fretted, and fumed, and frowned, and chid in vain. Female 
vanity contrived to conquer the conqueror and outwit the wisest. 

Napoleon found that the only way to forget these petty vexations was 
to entrench himself in visions of Charlemagne during his stay at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and he delighted to climb the Louisberg, once visited in pil- 
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i by the great Charles, “the lord of all the castles from the Rhine 
to the - be, and from the Danube to the sea.” 

» The castle of Franckenberg was a great source of interest to him, and 
from thence he looked upon the lake into which the ring of Charl e 
being once thrown, he could never detach himself from his love for that 

Napoleon listened with interest to the legends of this charmed 
; lingered about the tower where Emma received her lover 


The first time he visited this castle he had ridden so fast down the 
mountain that his attendants had some difficulty in keeping up with him 
along the and stony road, now smooth and fair, and planted with 
rich trees, a fit walk for lovers, even though their footprints might ap- 
pear in the snow. He had but just arrived, when the ringing laughter 
of Josephine was heard amongst the old walls, and she and all her ladies 
issued forth to surprise him. 

The celebrated tower stands on a rocky height, accessible by a ruined 

ir, which the emperor mounted on horseback with considerable diffi- 
culty, and surveyed the fine old ruins with enthusiasm which lay scat- 
tered far over the height and the descent; bridge, ramparts, and long de- 
fences, all covered with moss and ivy, as beautiful in decay as glorious in 

ity. The two streams that border the road leading to this spot 
fold their course in contrast, for one rolls along a boiling torrent, and the 
other a tide of-cool waters—emblems of the fury of ambition and the 
tranquillity of content.—Alas! the great conqueror was never destined to 
know. the latter. 








THE GREAT LITTLE. 


“ Senwnock !—It is not an aristocratic name!” said Mrs. St. Maur, with, 
a sneer and toss of her head. _ , 

“Certainly it has no pretensions to assume any such distinction ; but 
what does that signify in England ?—in England, where the road to dis- 
tinction is open toall. We are proud of tracing back our ancestry, and 

joice when we can make out a good claim to a very old name; we talk 

descending from a follower of the Conqueror with exultation, and do 
not care to ascertain the exact rank of that adventuring soldier who con- 
fers such distinction upon us at this distance of time.” 

“Well,” returned Mrs. St. Maur, “I don’t suppose Mr. William Sen- 
nock traces his pedigree down quite so far.” 

“I believe not; he has no means of doing so beyond the latter years 
of Edward IIT. At that period he loses all clue, though it is by no means 
re ep if the secret of his birth were discovered, that he might be 

to claim relationship to the illustrious son of Arlette himself.” 

“You are resolved,” said Mrs. St. Maur, impatiently, “to make a hero 
of romance of this young man with the vulgar name. Ellen thinks him 
handsome, which I do not; so you had better address yourself to her rather 
than to me, for I care nothing about him one way or the other.” 

So saying, the married sister of Ellen de Grey threw herself back on 
her cushions, and occupied her attention with a fashionable novel, in which 
occurred none but aristocratic names, 
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“But what can you mean,” said Ellen, looking suddenly up from her 
sketching, ‘‘ by young Sennock tracing back his family so far? His name 

inly does not recommend him so much as his manners and his looks ; 
but you are, I know, fond of defending your friends on their weakest 
side, so pray let me hear by what ingenious invention you will contrive 
to gain our new acquaintance a place in my sister’s consideration.” 

‘* There is no occasion for invention at all. I have only to narrate 
plain facts, and you, who are fond of romance, will agree that the story is 
sufficiently remarkable to attract notice from the most resolute lover of 
the commonplace. Sennock’s friend, Popkins, was telling me the cireum- 
stances only the other day.” 

Mrs. St. Maur interrupted the narrative at this moment by a burst of 
contemptuous laughter. 

‘My good friend, for Heaven’s sake, spare my nerves as much as you 
can, and repeat the odious appellations of this pair of hero-friends as 
seldom as possible. Popkins, I confess, jars upon my ear worse than 
Sennock! Surely you will not venture to defend either of them from the 
charge of being plebeian, root and branch?” 

“ Popkins, madam, is undoubtedly a distinguished name; of that there 
is no doubt, as I shall be happy to prove if you will do me the honour of 
listening to a plain tba tale.” 

* Say on,” exclaimed Ellen, “ and do not heed the interruptions of my 
prejudiced sister; try to prove as much as you can, and I beg you to 
suppress nothing, however inharmonious. ra bear discord, and she 
must accustom her ears to it, for the sake of the real, though dissembled, 
ay my she has for the exquisite dancing of our lately-acquired 

ux.” - 

“ T need not ask you if you know the town of Sevenoaks ?” 

“ Of course we do,” interposed Mrs. St. Maur; “ didn’t we have our 
horses at the inn there, when we went to see Knole; it is no otherwise 
remarkable than being close to that beautiful park.” 

“ Where that still rustic town, more like a town in Normandy, batin 
the cleanliness, now stands, formerly grew on the summit of the chal 
hill, on which it is built, seven large oaks, celebrated throughout the 
country for their beauty, and the admiration of the whole weald.” 

“ What do they mean by weald, I wonder,” said Ellen, with a smile ; 
“one is always hearing of the Weald of Kent, and the Weald of Sussex. 
You, who pretend to antiquarian knowledge, pray, before you continue 
the history of those seven oaks, satisfy me on this point ?” 

“When the church of a parish was placed on a hill, and the parish 
extended along the level below it, it was called ‘in the weald’—the 
word ‘ weald’ itself means a woody country.” 

** But you have left the seven trees growing on the hill above the 
weald. I suppose you are going to tell us that the town of Sevenoaks 
took their place in due course of time ?” 

‘“‘It did so; but the seven oaks remained sacred—they were not de- 
stroyed—and for several centuries still flourished. One, however, alone, 
is the object of our present attention, for to that one belongs the history 
of your new partner, William Sennock.”’ 

‘It was about the time when the mature charms of the beautiful prin- 
cess Joan, called ‘ The Fair Maid of Kent,’ had subdued the susceptible 
heart of the Black Prince, that the largest and oldest of these oaks be- 
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exhibit symptoms of decay; its enormous trunk gaped, and 
through its rents that all within was hollow, and, though young 
sprung forth, and with duteous branches tried to conceal the 
a yet it could be no longer doubted ean had 
an age when every succeeding year must tell upon his strength. 

“ One evening, after a day’s hunting, on his return to his manor, 
not far from the town, Sir William Bumpsted——” 

“ More hideous names!” cried Mrs. St. Maur; “can’t you contrive to 
give a heroes better designations ?” 

“Tam telling truth, not fiction; you must endure it as you will. I 
repeat it, Sir William Bumpsted, having dismounted from his tired 
horse, had led him to the top of the hill, and, being fatigued, sat himself 
down beneath this ancient oak, while his horse grazed at his side. 

“The sun was setting in great splendour over the weald, and the 
extensive forests which spread far away into the distance were glowing 
with the rich golden light: all was perfectly still, except when a fragrance 
wes borne upon the slight breeze, which cncnsicaill passed over the 
short grass and nodding wild flowers around him. ‘The moon was 
slowly rising, and with it an attendant nightingale roused himself from a 
long day-dream*and began his song, when suddenly Sir William’s ear 
was se by another sound which, from time to time, interrupted the 
perfect harmony of the lay he listened to. 

“The tone was like the low wail of\a new-born infant, and seemed to 
proceed from the branches of the oak under which he sat. Again and 
again he heard the sound, and could not doubt that it really was a child’s 
veice. He rose and looked about him, but all was silence and solitude; 
and as he walked round the gigantic stem of the great oak, he could dis- 
cern no indication to direct him. ~ 

“He paused when he had made a second circuit, and his eye rested on 
a rent which disclosed a hollow as high up as his shoulder, and, as he 
placed his hand within, part of the bark, which had evidently been re- 
moved and replaced, gave way, and he diseovered the form of a young 
child, whose cries were now sufficiently loud to prevent the possibility of 
his mistaking its vicinity. 

“Sir William, groping in the hollow, presently pulled forth a babe, so 
young that he could not doubt that it was but recently introduced to this 
world which had so unceremoniously received it. 

“It had on it no clothing whatever, and rested on a bed of dry leaves, 
some of which it grasped in its small, but nervous hands, together 
with an acorn which almost filled its palm. As soon as the old knight 
had the infant in his arms it ceased its cries, and, opening upon him a 
pair of bright dark eyes, regarded him with an intelligence which almost 
startled its unaccustomed nurse. This glance was followed by a smile 
which dimpled over the little face, as with its disengaged hand it entwined 
its fingers round the thumb of Sir William, as if clinging to him for 
support. 

“«* By Saint Bartholomew of Shoreham,’ exclaimed the knight, ‘ pro- 
pitious to the prayers of parents! it is a fine, hearty boy, and seems to 
claim my protection; a strange treasure the fairies have sent me !—what 
can I do with it?” 

“ This was a oe consideration, and one which greatly perplexed the 
knight ; so much so, indeed, that he stood as if to the spot, and was 
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only roused from the reverie into which he had fallen by the 
of one of his attendants, whose astonishment equalled his own, he 
saw his master engaged in so unwonted an occupation. 

** Anthony,’ said the knight, ‘ you come in good time, for I am in 
a sore strait; see what fruit this tree has into my hands. [I 
found this youngster in the hollow of the oak, and having unluckily 
taken it from thence, it were poor charity to cast it back again. How 
shall I bestow it ? 

** Anthony looked bewildered, but calling up his wits, replied, after a 
moment’s pause, 

«« «If you carried the babe to Bumpsted, we should have but cold wel- 
come from Dame Peche, who does not love intruders, and would not, 

rehance, believe our tale. Besides, your honour being a bachelor as 
well-as myself, she would say we had nothing to do with such gear. Yet 
it were a er em act to leave the child to starve in the night air. What 
if I take it to good Master Hugh de Bois, who has more than once served 
us at a pinch. His dame has children of her own, and would show 
kindness to the poor forlorn thing. Foul befall the parents who could 
desert it !’” 

“But,” interrupted Mrs. St. Maur, “‘ what has this long old-world story 
to do with young Sennock. I can see by no possibility that it concerns 
him.” \ 

“Have patience, madam. I see Miss Ellen sets you a good example. 
This child, so strangely found, was in due course consigned to the keep- 
ing of Hugh de Bois, citizen, ferrer, and grocer, of London, then on a 
visit to his kinsfolk at Sevenoaks; and from that time the stars, which 
seemed to shine adversely on his birth, were propitious to the young 
foundling, about whom the mystery was never cleared up. 

“ It was generally supposed that he was placed in the oak by persons, 
strangers to that part of the country, as no clue could be in anyway ob- 
tained to his story. No suspicious circumstances ever came out at the 
time; no family mystery existed; in fact, it was found impossible to fix 
on any one in the neighbourhood likely to be concerned in the sudden 
appearance of the little stranger, who was adopted, nurtured, cared for, 
and educated with the utmost benevolence between the good old knight 
yn had found him, and the generous citizen who accepted the charge 

im. £4 

“ He was forthwith christened William de Sevenoke, or Sennock, as the 
name of the town was indifferently called, was taken to London, and 
there apprenticed to De Bois, and, growing up, healthy in body and mind, 
when the term of his apprenticeship was expired was admitted to the 
freedom of the grocers’ company, succeeded in all his undertakings, be- 
came wealthy and important, and in the sixth year of King Henry V. 
was Lord Mayor of London, with the title of Sir William Sevenoke, 
bearing on his shield of arms—seven acorns, three, three and one. 

*¢ Tt was then that, as an old chronicler relates, ‘ Calling to remembrance 
the goodness of Almighty God, and the favour of his patron and the in- 
habitants of Sevenoke extended towards him, he determined to leave 
behind him a lasting memorial of his thankfulness; therefore, at his own 
cost and charge, he founded an ital, consisting of certain almshouses 
for twenty poor people, and a free school for the education of youth, within 
the town, endowing them both with a proper and sufficient maintenance. 
To effect which, he, by his last will and testament, dated July, 1432, 
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devised certain lands and tenements, to maintain for ever one master, well 
skilled in grammar, and a bachelor of arts, who should keep a grammar- 
school in some convenient house within the same town, to be purchased with 
his oa and likewise to give and pay to twenty poor men and women 
of the said parish, quarterly, ten shillings a-piece, who should live in the 
‘gaid town, in houses to be purchased by his executors; and for other 
charitable purposes in the said will mentioned.’ 

“ Have I not made out a good descent for my young friend? Is it 
not as illustrious as that of any of the Conqueror’s adventurers; and can 
you object to his name now ?” 

Mrs. St. Maur was silent, and bit her lip, as she rose and stepped out 
into the flower- n, which opened before the window, while Ellen, 
with a blushing cheek, confessed herself perfectly reconciled to the name 
which so much annoyed her sister. 

“And now for Popkins,” said she, laughing. 

‘John Popkins was a learned and benevolent man, of a respectable 
ev in the same town, and, holding in high esteem and admiration 

act of the foundling William, he devoted much of his fortune to 
augment the charity; so that the names of Popkins and Sennock are 
immortalised in the minds of Kentish men from that time, and the 
descendants of the two families have been always friends through the four 
centuries which have elapsed since these events took place.” 

“| have not the least doubt,” exclaimed Mrs. St. Maur, unexpectedly 
returning, and standing at the open\ window, “that if the truth were 
known, the foundling— since he turned out to have such noble sentiments 
—was, after all, the son of a noble family.” 

“Such may have been the case; for who shall say he was not the 
child supposed to have been murdered ‘by John Holand, the son of the 
Fair Maid of Kent ?” 

‘What child was that ?” exclaimed Mrs. St. Maur. “If the son of a 
great man—lI feel certain it was so, and am ready to give testimony if 
called upon to prove it.” 

“You will be more ready to, do so when you know—you, who are so 
wedded to the ideal of high birth—that the child in question was the son 
and heir of Hugh Earl Stafford, which disappeared strangely and sud- 
denly immediately after its birth, and, it was afterwards confessed by its 
nurse, had been sold by her to John Holand, the enemy of his father, by 
whom it was said to have been made away with. John Holand stoutly 
denied the charge of the murder; but refused to reply to other accusa- 
tions, in consequence of which the king, Richard IL, remained deaf to 
the prayers and tears of his mother, the fair Joan, whose pride was 
ane so much offended, that she shut herself up in Wallingford Castle, 
‘ and, after four days’ indulgence in the extremity of grief, died of the 
sickness brought on by it. The culprit was afterwards pardoned, and 
ae Duke of Exeter. Would you rather our hero deseended from 

“No,” said Mrs. St. Maur; “since we have established that he is the 
Earl of Stafford’s son, I am content; and as one never knows, in this 
land of ugly names, who any one may turn out to be, I think, Ellen, I 
shall no longer object to your asking Recaneh and Popkins to my soirée 

dansante to-morrow evening.” 
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THE WAR OF RACES. 


Tue rapid and general diffusion of geological science has familiarised 
most persons with the fact that the existing order of things is but one of 
a succession, and that, but for the knowledge which has been vouchsafed 
to us through revelation, we know nothing correctly of man’s origin. 
It is certain that there were periods when he existed not, and, in this 

he holds the identical relation to time and space which we find 
all other animals do. This is almost all we know of his history. A 
pseudo- jaty soars and popular work, “The Vestiges of Creation,” 
and, still more lately, Humboldt, in his “‘ Kosmos,” have also familiarised 
the minds of the more enlightened, to a certain extent, with the trans- 
cendental theories of Goethe, Spix, Von Martius, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
and others of the same school; but the theory of unity of organisation, 
and of man himself passing, in the embryo state, through a series of me- 
tamorphoses, expressed briefly by the term development—passing through 
forms which represent the permanent forms of other adult beings belong- 
ing to the organic world, not human, but bestial, of whom some belong 
to the existing world, whilst others may represent forms which once 
existed, but are now extinct; or, finally, forms which may be destined 
some day to appear running their destined course, then to perish as their 
ecessors—was at once of too refined a nature, and too humiliating to 
the pride of man, to meet with a ready or a general acceptance. Add to 
this, that the author of “The Vestiges of Creation” jumbled up a theory 
of human progress with the theory of development; he misstated the 
doctrines of St. Hilaire; those of Humboldt were withheld ; and, finally, 
the critics—the Church and colleges—compelled the anonymous compiler 
to seek a refuge in the doctrine of a final cause. 

Still, prepared as we were by the great movement brought about by 
the geological and zoological generalisations which have succeeded to the 
era of Cuvier, for striking results, we scarcely anticipated seeing in our 
times what are, at the best, speculative ideas, brought before the public in 
so bold and overt a manner as that in which it has pleased Dr. Knox to 
convey his views and theories of the human nature and character, taken 
individually or nationally—views which the author himself acknowledges 
at the onset are wholly at variance with long-received doctrines, stereo- 
typed prejudices, national delusions, and a physiology and a cosmogony 
based on a fantastic myth as old as the Hebrew record :*— 


That human character, individual and national, is traceable solely to the nature 
of that race to which the individual or nation belongs, is a statement which I 
know must meet with the severest opposition. It runs counter to nearly all the 
chronicles of events called histories; it overturns the theories of statesmen, of 
theologians, of philanthropists of all shades—from the dreamy essayist whose 
remedy for every ill that flesh is heir to, is summed up in “the coming man,” to 
the “.whitened sepulchres of England,” the hard-handed, spatular-fingered Saxon 
utilitarian, whose best plea for religion, and sound morals, and philanthropy, is 
“the profitableness thereof”—impostors all! to such the truths in this little work 
must ever be most unpalatable. Nevertheless, that race in human affairs is 





* The Races of Men. A Fragment. By Robert Knox, M.D. H. Renshaw. 
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, is simply a fact, the most remarkable, the most comprehensive, which 
philosophy has ever announced. Race is everything: literature, science, art—in 
a word, sa ag depends on it. 

Each race treated OF i in this little work will complain of my not having done 
them justice; of all others they will admit that I have spoken the truth. The 
the Slavonian and Gothic races foremost amongst men, first and greatest 
y, will much, I believe, astonish the men of other races; the Saxon 
Celt; the Italian and Sarmatian: the inordinate self-esteem of the Saxon will 
be especially shocked thereby; nor will he listen with composure to a theory 
which tells him, proves to him, that his race cannot domineer over the earth— 
cannot even exist permanently on any continent to which he is not indigenous— 
cannot ever become native, true-born Americans—cannot hold in permanency 
any portion of any continent but the one on which he first originated. Physio- 
logists will dispute with me the great laws I have endeavoured to substitute for 
the effete commonplace of the schools; geologists will think me hasty in de- 
claring the era of Cuvier at an end; theologians——but here I stop; a reply shall 
not be wanting. 


The basis of the views thus expounded is made to repose upon the 

ysical structure, or, in other words, the zoological history of man. 

m these elements the author apr that men are of various 
races ; call them species, if will; call permanent varieties ; it 
matters not. The fact, ei chop Sails Sete ent an 2b web men are 
of different races. The mind of the race, instinctive and reasoning, 
naturally differs, in correspondence with the organisation. Thus, even 
Christianity itself has its character altered by each race; Celtic, Saxon, 
Sarmatian, express, in so many words, the Greek, Roman, and Lutheran 
forms of as M. Daubigny has expended many words in explain- 
ing-the rejection of the Reformation by certain nations, its adoption by 

ers; let him look to the map, and he will find that, with a single 
exception, the Celtic race universally rejected the reformation of Luther ; 
the Saxon race as certainly adopted it. The morale of a race, we are 
told, has little or nothing to do with its religion; and the English inva- 
sion of Hindostan, the invasion of Scinde and Affghan, and the plunder 
of China, are offered as proofs. A profitable war is a pleasant thing 
for a Saxon nation; and a crusade against the heathen has always been 
declared praiseworthy: — 


Empires, monarchies, nations, are human contrivances; often held together by 
fraud and violence: Ireland, for example, and England; Prussia and Posen; 
Austria and Hungary. Does an émeute take place in Canada? See with what 
anxiety it is attempted to be shown in parliament that it is not a fight of race 

inst race! Allin vain! The terrible question cannot be concealed any longer. 
savage rule of the Tedeschi will no longer be endured in Italy; the Saxon- 
German detests the Slavonian, who repays his hatred with defiance. Long-headed 
statesmen, like Metternich and Guizot, who knew so well the nature of the races 
they governed, would fain mystify the question, ascribing the war of race to a wild 
spirit of dem —to peripatetic agitators; in Ireland, to the smallness of the 
holdings; and in Canada, to the largeness of the holdings! Profound 
observers, who pass their lives amongst a race of men without discovering 
their nature! Let the Norman government of England look to it. Its views and 
aa are antagonistic to the Saxon race it governs; 1888 may complete what 1688 
te en an Anglo-Saxon republic, perms gro towards Scandinavia, 
may a European confederacy, inst w the dynasty-loving Celt and 
the swinish, abject Cossaque, may strike in vain. Then, and not till then, will 
terminate the evil effects of the conquest of England by the Normans. 


The author considers that, apart from the sprinkling of gipsies, Jews, 
&c., in Britain, that there are in this country three distinct races—the 
Celtic, Saxon, and Belgian or Flemish. He is wrong, however, in 
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supposing that all statesmen have overlooked the bearing of this 

fact. Montgomery Martin, in his “ Ireland before and after the Union,” 
has traced the evils that affect that country solely to the difference 
between the two races; and we have ourselves repeatedly dwelt upon the 
same fact. The Celtic character is, however, presented to us, considered 
as a race, in a very forcible manner, which, if somewhat exaggerated, 
contains much that is true:— 


On four eventful occasions the supreme power has returned into the hands of 
the Celtic men of France: never was the destruction of a dynasty more complete. 
What use have they made of this power? Have the conscript laws been abolished? 
Have the passport laws for Frenchmen ceased to exist? Is the press free? Paris 

and unfortified? The population peaceably armed? Or is it true that 
> have turned their capital into a fortified camp?—elected as a military leader 
the nephew of the greatest of men, whom they betrayed?—conscription, passports, 
allin force. I appeal to the Saxon men of all countries whether I am right or 
not in my estimate ofthe Celtic character. Furious fanaticism; a love of war and 
disorder; a hatred for order and patient industry ; no accumulative habits; restless, 
treacherous, uncertain: look at Ireland. This is the dark side of the character. 
But there is a bright and brilliant view which my readers will find I have not failed 
to observe. What race has done such glorious deeds? Still it is never to be for- 
gotten that the continental Celt deserted and betrayed the greatest of men, Napo- 
leon, thus losing the sovereignty of the world: here the fatal blow was struck from 
which the continental Celt cannot hope to recover. Culloden decided the fate, not 
of Scotland, as the Times has it, but of the Caledonian Celt: the Lowland Saxon 
Scotch took part against them: Celtic Ireland fell at the Boyne; this was their 
Waterloo. Sir Robert Peel’s Encumbered Estate Bill aims simply at the quiet 
and gradual extinction of the Celtic race in Ireland: this is its sole aim, and it 
will prove successful. A similar bill is wanted for Caledonia, or may be required 
shortly: the Celtic race cannot too soon escape from under Saxon rule. 


The qualities of the Saxon or Scandinavian differ from this. According 
to our author, they are love of liberty and dominion, and yet abhorrence 
of dynasties :— 


What had induced the ancient Scandinavians to cross the Rhine in Cesar’s 
time? What had led them long before into Italy, where they encountered Marius? 
Ask the South-African Saxon Boor what induces him to spread himself over a 
land, one twentieth part of which could easily maintain him in comfort and 
affluence. What urges him against Caffraria—against Natal? It has been said, 
that the Scandinavian or Saxon tribes were pressed for space; that more numerous 
barbarous tribes pushed them on. The over-populousness of their woods and their 
retiring before another force do not well agree; there is some contradiction here. 
But the Cape Boor of Saxon origin has no such excuse for spreading himself in a 
few-years over a vast region, which he leaves uncultivated ; neither has the Anglo- 
Saxon American. To me it seems referable simply to the qualities of the race; to 
their inordinate self-esteem ; to their love of independence, which makes them dis- 
like the proximity of a neighbour; to their hatred for dynasties and governments; 
democrats by their nature, the only democrats on the earth, the only race which 
truly comprehends the meaning of the word liberty. 


As a result, following out the geographical position of the Saxon race, 
we find him in Europe, intersected, but not amalgamated, with the Sar- 
matian and Slavonian, in Eastern Europe; with the Celtic, in Switzer- 
land ; deeply with the Slavonian and Fleming, in Austria and on the 
Rhine ; ‘thinly spread throughout Wales; in possession, as occupants of 
the soil of northern and eastern Ireland ; lastly, carrying out the Jestinies 
of his race, obeying his physical and moral nature, the Anglo-Saxon, 
aided by his insular position, takes possession of the ocean, becomes the 

t tyrant at sea; ships, colonies, commerce—these are his wealth, 


therefore his strength. A nation of shopkeepers grasps at universal 
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‘ 
power ;*founds ‘a colony (the States of America) such is Daa Sat 
2 lbh Bla &Fyeult of the riteile 6 race. Nothing daur ad, 
Ee bee cree ere 
race. — | -fhnge on traders ‘hold’ 
a mame of India; meantime, though divided by‘ nationalities 
into different as English, Dutch, German, United States diien 
(strange that the so-called United States.men should be the only’ nation, 
without a name)—cordially hating each other, the race ‘still hopes ulti~ 
mately to be masters of the world. As opposed to this ambition of» a 
race, the disciples of the transcendental school assures us that, under the 
influence of climate, the Saxon decays in northern America and in Aus-) 
tralia, and he rears his ing with difficulty. He has changed his con- 
tinental locality ; the physiological Jaw is against his naturalisation there. 
Were the supplies from Europe not incessant, he could not, stand his. 
und in these new continents. The author does not argue with Barton, 
t the Anglo-Saxon will degenerate in America into the Cherokee, 
Indian: he es, that the physiological law entails his extinction, and 
his absorption into, or his being superseded by, the native races. A real’ 
native permanent American or Australian race, of pure Saxon blood, is a 
dream; he says, which can never be realised. What will the populations. 
of New York, of Rio Janeiro, of Sydney, say to this unpleasant prospect 
of the futuré, promulgated as a law of human physiology ? 
The Saxon (our author argues) is fair, not because he lives in a tem- 
te or cold climate, but because he is Saxon. The Esquimaux are 
nearly black, yet they live amidst eternal snows; the Tasmanian is, if 
possible, darker than the negro, under a climate as mild as England. 
Climate, he says, in opposition to a large school of ethnologists, has no 
influence in permanently altering the varieties or races of men; destroy 
them it may, and does, but it cannot convert them into any other race ; 
nor can this be done even by act of parliament, which to a thorough- 
ing Englishman, with all his amusing nationalities, will appear as some- 
thin amazing. It has been tried in Wales, in Ireland, in Caledonia— 
and failed. It appears strangely inconsistent with these views of the 
ual degeneration and extinction of the Anglo-Saxon race in America, 
t the said race is, through Providence, to be the instrument of humili- 
ation to the mother country :— 


The social condition of the Saxon (says the doctor) can only be seen in the free 
states of America, which I have not yet visited. In Britain he was enslaved.by a 
Norman dynasty, antagonistic of his race. His efforts to throw it off have not yet 
succeeded, though oft repeated. On the Continent, the Saxon race, broken up into 
ta monarchies, without wealth or power; miserably enslaved and crushed down 

dynasties of Hapsburgh, Brandenburgh, and a host of others, presents a con- 
dition seemingly hopeless. In their last struggle for liberty, or in other words 
for institutions suited to their race, they were not joined by the Scandinavian 
nations, the ve, of their blood. Holland, too, would have risen, but she re- 
membered the treachery; the betrayal of the cause of liberty by the French 
Celt.in ’92; the plunder of Europe by a body of disciplined savages under Napo- 
Jeon;.so she responded not to the Celt. The cap of liberty was raised in yain in 
Paris; the cautious Hollander was not again to be deceived. He knew also that 
England, commercial England, was sure to betray him into the hands of the brutal 
Pruss and Russ. Thus the noblest blood of the race is in abeyance: sunk inti’ 
cal inaipitcanee. Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Holstein, and, commer- 
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England’s first and greatest colony may some exercise over hers: we are to 

what America seems destined to be to us. the same race, commercial, 
the only really good sailors in the world, our American colony already dis- 
with us the empire of the seas; a future Paul Jones may yet repay Britain 
ons Spengen but it must come from a Saxon race, for the Saxons 
one are sailors. 


aE 


The Saxon, we are told, excels other nations in an abstract sense of 
justice, but only to Saxons. Aware of his strength of chest and arms, he 
uses them in self-defence: the Celt flies uniformly to the sword. To-da 
and to-morrow is all the Saxon looks to; yesterday he cares not for—it 
is past and gone. The absence of genius in his race he feels; he dislikes 
to be told it; he attempts to crush it whenever it appears. Men of 
genius he calls humbugs—impostors. Ina erase point of view, the 
selfish character of the Saxon, and the slavish propensities of the Celt, 
are denounced in pretty broad terms :— 


The failure of the Continental Saxon during the late struggle for liberty, I ven- 
tured to foretel at the commencement. They desired to be united, free; disen- 
thralled from the hideous iron despotism which crushes them down: in a German 
unity, a race mustering at least sixty millions, they hoped to find a counterpoise 
to Celtic France, and Swinish Russia: that is, to the two dominant races of Europe, 
the Celt and the Sarmatian. But true to their selfish nature, they had not the 
soul to offer the same freedom to the Slavonian, whom they neglected and despised. 
They fought with the Slavonians in Posen; they resisted them in Bohemia; they 
contended with them in Austria; liberty for the German was the war-cry; slavery 
for all the rest. They now reap the fruits of their selfish nature; hopeless slavery 
for centuries: the dynasties are in the ascendant: they have alarmed the holders 
of property, always timid, always cowardly: ag a class, the property men are sure 
to back any dynasty if well supported by the bayonet. No sympathies can be ex- 
tended toa selfish, grasping race, without feelings for others. To their eternal dis- 
honour, they suffered an infamous coward, the first who fled from Potsdam to 
Windsor, to return and butcher their brethren in Baden and Saxony. When the im- 
becile House of Hapsburgh fled from Vienna, then was the time to have said to the 
Slavonian race—“ Arise, and form a nation.” But se/f prevailed with the Saxon, 
and ruin followed. The words of Napoleon have now been verified; Europe is “ all 
Cossaque.” All fear of a Celtic Republic has vanished: the character of the Celt is 
now fully understood. Rome has settled the question for atime. Celtic liberty 
is now well comprehended by all Europe. The world thought Celtic, France a 
great and free people; but the world was wrong if they did, for the world forgot 
the element of race in its calculation on the probable destinies of the French Celt; 
that element, duly weighed, would have shown them, that a race being composed of 
individuals resembling each other must, even in its greatest efforts, merely shadow 
forth the character of the individual. When the French Celt drove out the insup- 
portable and paltry Orleans dynasty, they were merely a fighting clan without a 
chief; having no self-esteem, how could they act without a leader? That leader 
had not then, and has not yet appeared, 


It is almost needless to remark, that a law of unity of organisation 
which insists upon distinct races of men, will not admit that such can 
amalgamate any more than races of animals. Nature, they say, pro- 
duces no mules, no hybrids, neither in man nor animals; when they 
accidentally appear they soon cease to be, for they are either non- 
productive, or one or other of the pure breeds speedily predominates, and 
the weaker disappears. The manner in which the unity of organisation 
men apply this to the progress of humanity, may be judged of by what is 
said of the South American populations :-— : 


When the best blood of Spain migrated to America, they killed as many of the 
natives, that is, the copper-coloured Indians, indigenous to the soil, as they could. 
Sept.—vou. XC. NO. CCCLVII. G 
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t this could not go on, labourers to till the soil being required. The old 
Spaniard was found unequal to this; he could not colonise the conquered country; he 
required other aid, native or imported. Then came the admixture with the 
Indian blood and the Celt-Iberian blood; the produce being the mulatto. But now 
that the supplies of Spanish blood have ceased, the mulatto must cease, too, for 
as a hybrid he becomes non-productive after a time, if he intermarries only with 
the mulatto: he can no longer go back to the Spanish blood: that stock has 
ceased; of necessity, then, he is forced upon the Indian breed. ‘Thus, year by 
year, the Spanish blood disappears, and with it the mulatto, and the population 
retrograding towards the indigenous inhabitants, returns to that Indian popula- 
tion, the hereditary descendants of those whom Cortes found there; whom nature 
seemingly placed there; not aliens, nor foreigners, but aboriginal. As it is with 
Mexico, so it is with Peru. 

When Mr. Canning made his celebrated boast in parliament, that he had 
created the republics of Mexico and Peru, Columbia, Bolivia, and Argentine, I 
made to some friends the remark, that to create races of men was beyond his 
power, and that the result of his measure would merely be to precipitate that 
return, sure to come at last, the return to the aboriginal Indian population, from 
whom no good could come, from whom nothing could be expected; a race whose 
,vital energies were wound up; expiring: hastening onwards also to ultimate 
extinction. 

If we look to the period of Rome’s conquests, we shall find that no amalgama- 
tion of races ever happened; in Greece it was the same. It would seem, indeed, 
that h what will; no race, however victorious they may be, has ever suc- 
ceeded in utterly destroying a native population and occupying their place. Two 
laws seem to me the cause of this. Should the conquering party be numerous, 
there is still the climate against them; and if few, the native race, antagonistic of 
the conquerors, again predominates; so that after most conquests the country 
remains in the hands of the original race. 


In the same manner, there has been no amalgamation of the Celtic and 
Saxon races in Ireland. They abhor each other cordially. The late 
O'Connell was perpetually dwelling upon this race-hatred. Mr. Macaulay 
and other modern historians will have it that the pitiable state of the 
Irish is owing to their religion ; but the Caledonian Celt is an Evangelical 


Protestant :— 


The races of men (assert the disciples of the new school) still remain distinct— 
the gipsies mingle not, neither do the Jews. In Swedish and Russian Lapland, 
the Lappes remain apart; the Fins are Slavonians, they mingle not with the ad- 
joining Saxon race; the Saxons remain distinct from the Slavonians in the Grand 
Duchy of Posen, and in all eastern Prussia. An attempt was made by the 
Germans to destroy the Slavonian race in Bohemia; it was a thirty years’ war, 
conducted by the savage and imbecile House of Hapsburgh against.the Bohemians. 
It utterly failed, and the inhabitants are still Slavonian. The Muscovite has 
grasped all northern Asia, yet he has not succeeded in destroying any race, neither 
do they amalgamate with the Russ. The French Celt has never yet been able to 
live and thrive in Corsica; Algeria he can, I fear, hold only as a military posses- 
sion: a colonist, in the proper sense of the term, he never can become. On the 
banks of the Nile still wander in considerable numbers the descendants of the men 
who built the pyramids, and carved the Memnon and the Sphynx. Yet Egypt is 
in other hands, as if the destinies of the Coptic race had been decided. No one has 
yet clearly explained to the world the precise nature of the dominant race in 
Egypt; I mean here, the character of the great bulk of the population. They do 
not seem to increase in numbers; if this, then, be the case, their ultimate posses- 
sion of Egypt may be doubted: the Coptic blood still lingers in the land, waiting 
the return of an Amenoph, a Sesostris, a Leader. 


There is such a deep, such a real interest connected with the progress 
of the Anglo-Saxons in America, that we cannot forbear quoting one 
more expletive passage on the subject :— 


The man planted there by Nature, the Red Indian, differs from all others on the 
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face of the earth; he gives way before the European races, the Saxon and the 
Celtic: the Celt-Iberian and Lusitanian in the south; the Celt and Saxon in the 
north. Of the tropical regions of the new world I need not speak; every one 
knows that none but those whom Nature placed there can live there: that no 
Europeans can colonise a tropical country. But may there not be some doubts 
of their self-support in milder regions? take the Northern States themselves, 
There the Saxon and the Celt seem to thrive beyond all that is recorded in 
history. But are we quite sure that this success is fated to be permanent? 
Annually from Europe is poured a hundred thousand men and women of the best 
blood of the Scandinavian, and twice that number of the pure Celt; and so long 
as this continues he is sure to thrive. But check it; arrest it suddenly, as in the 
case of Mexico and Peru; throw the onus of reproduction upon the population, no 
longer European, but native, or born on the spot; then will come the struggle 
between the European alien and his adopted fatherland. The climate; the 
forests; the remains of the aborigines not yet extinct; last, not least, that un- 
known and mysterious degradation of life and energy which in ancient times 
seems to have decided the fate of all the Pheenician, Grecian, and Coptic colonies. 
Cut off from their original stock they gradually withered and faded, and finally 
died away. The Phenician never became acclimatised in Africa, nor in Corn- 
wall, nor in Wales; vestiges of his race, it is true, still remain, but they are mere 
vestiges. Peru and Mexico are fast retrograding to their primitive condition; 
may not the Northern States, under similar circumstances, do the same? Already 
the United States man differs in appearance from the European: the ladies early 
lose their teeth; in both sexes the adipose cellular cushion interposed between 
the skin and the aponeuroses and muscles disappears, or, at least, loses its adipose 
portion; the muscles become stringy, and show themselves; the tendons appear 
on the surface; symptoms of premature decay manifest themselves. Now what 
do these signs, added to the uncertainty of infant life in the Southern States, 
and the smallness of their families in the Northern, indicate? Not the conversion 
of the Anglo-Saxon into the Red Indian, but warnings, that the climate has not 
been made for him, nor he for the climate. See what even a small amount of 
insulation has done for the French Celt in Lower Canada. Look at the race 
there! small men; small horses; small cattle; still smaller carts; ideas smallest 
of all; he is not even the Celt of modern France! He is the French Celt of the 
Regency; the thing of Louis XIII. Stationary, absolutely stationary, his num- 
bers, I believe, depend on the occasional admixture of fresh blood from Europe. 
He has increased to about a million since his first settlement in Canada; but 
much of this has come from Britain, and not from France. Give us the statistics 
of the original families who keep themselves apart from the fresh blood imported 
into the province; let us have the real and solid increase of the original habitans, 
as they are pleased to call themselves, and then we may calculate on the result. 
Had the colony been left to itself, cut off from Europe for a century or two, it is 
my belief that the forest, the buffalo, the wilde, and the Red Indian, would have 
pushed him into the St. Lawrence, from the banks of which he never had the 
courage to wander far; amalgamating readily with the Red Indian by intermar- 
riage (for the Celt has not that antipathy to the dark races which so peculiarly 
characterise the Saxon); amalgamating with the Red Indian, the population 
would speedily have assumed the appearance it has in Mexico and Peru; to follow 
the same fate, perish or return to the original Indian; and finally, to terminate 
in the all but utter destruction of the original race itself. ‘ 


The physiological law which determines that the produce of intermar- 
riage between races of men shall not be permanent, and of which many 
other examples might be adduced, as the intercallation for ten centuries 
of the Slavonian with the Saxon races, without any mixed race being the 
result of frequent admixture—the Dutch Boors and the Bosjemen—also 
determines that no race of men can permanently change their locality :— 


Can any race of men live and thrive in any climate? Need I discuss this 
question seriously? Will any one venture to affirm it of man? Travel to the 
Antilles, and see the European struggling with existence, a prey to fever and 
dysentery, unequal to all labour, wasted and wan, finally perishing, and becoming 
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rapidly extinct as a race, but for the constant influx of fresh European blood. 
European inhabitants of Jamaica, of Cuba, of Hispaniola, and of the Windward 
and Leeward Isles, what progress have you made since your first establishment 
there? Can you say you are established? Cease importing fresh European 
blood, and watch the results. Labour you cannot, hence the necessity for a 
black population; your pale, wan, and sickly offspring would in half a century be 
non-productive; face to face with the energetic negro race, your colour must 
alter—first brown, then black; look at Hayti: with a deepening colour vanishes 
civilisation, the arts of peace, science, literature, abstract justice; Christianity 
becomes a mere name, or puts on a fetichian robe—why not? The Roman robe 
was, and is, Pagan; the Byzantine, misnamed Greek, has an outrageous oriental 
look; the Protestant is a calculating, sober, drab-coloured cloak; why may not 
the fetiche be attached to the cloak, as well as the mitre and the incense-box? 
Is the one superior to the other? The European, then, cannot colonise a tropical 
country; he cannot identify himself with it; hold it he may, with the sword, as 
we hold India, and as Spain once held Central America, but inhabitants of it, in 
the strict sense of the term, they cannot become. It never can absolutely become 
theirs; Nature gave it not to them as an inheritance; they seized it by fraud and 
violence, holding it by deeds of blood and infamy, as we hold India; still it may 
be for ayshort tenure, nay, it may even be at any time measured. Withdraw 

om a tropical country the annual fresh influx of European blood, and in a 


century its European inhabitants cease to exist. 

If these prophecies of the 6 hi tg be true, then the man of the 
United States, who as yet delights in no name, has called himself 
American too soon. He has no more right to the denomination than 
the West Indian to: the title of Carib, or the man of New South Wales 
or New Zealand to that of the aborigines. As it was with the past, so 
it will be with the future. The Roman empire extended from the Clyde 
to the Euphrates. Where are the Romans now? What races have they 
supplanted? The Greeks who, under Alexander, marched victorious to 
the Indus, supplanted no other race. Rome and Carthage failed. Attila 
and his Huns also failed; so did the Mongol; and so will the Anglo- 
Saxon, according to these physiologists, in America, in India, and in 
Australasia. . 

There are many other questions of deep interest ; and where the past, 
the present, and the future of man is concerned, what question does not 
possess deep interest? connected with these strange, unorthodox views, 
which claim the sciences of observation and experiment as their basis! 
There are still the intricate questions connected with the Gipsy, Copt, 
and Jewish races to be discussed, the history of the Dark races of men, 
the antagonism of man to Nature’s work, the antipathy of race to race ; 
the Celtic, the Slavonian, and the Sarmatian races to be investigated. 
But the Anglo-Saxon alone, taken in this humiliating, afflicting point of 
view, of Saxop genius swayed by Norman rule, of the little permanency 
of Saxon and Celtic intermarriages, of the slow but certain extinction 
that awaits Saxon and Celtic emigrants, and of the perpetual wars of race 
against race, has presented sufficient that is new and suggestive for the 


time being. 
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' THE RINGING SADDLE. 


As long as the “exulting and abounding” Rhine flows joyfully on 
through its banks, covered with the finest vintage in the world, both its 
seenery and its endless legends must possess a charm, which not even the 
most constantly-repeated visits can impair; although it is true that the 
beautiful river a been of late years looked upon as a mere high-road to 
some region more remote, and more exciting from the novelty it may 
possess. 

Every season, however, carries a host of strangers to gaze upon the 
ruins which no familiar descriptions can make common, and, in spite of 
the often-repeated tales told of them, there always seems room for more. 
The following is one belonging to the ruined castle of Ingelheim, which 
stands at the entrance of one of the many romantic valleys not so fre- 
quently visited as they deserve. 

The translator found it in an old German chronicle, and was struck 
with it as one which has never yet found its way into the guide-books, 
nor is likely to be known to the numerous wanderers who have passed 
the old castle of Charlemagne, without being aware of what visions dis- 
turbed the repose of that renowned emperor. 

Charles the Great was one night sleeping in his strong castle of Ingel- 
heim, which stands on a rock above the Rhine, from whence all the 
country he could see was his own. 

In his dreams an angel appeared to him, and addressed him in a voice 
of anger, commanding him to rise without delay, to arm himself from 
top to toe, and to set forth in search of an adventure, which it was the 
will of Heaven he should attempt, not in his own character, but in that 
of a robber. 

This extraordinary order greatly distressed the emperor, to whom the 
idea of committing ravages was always hateful. 

“I must have misunderstood the words that seemed to sound on my 
ear,” said he. ‘ Heaven could not command me to act in a way which I 
have always so much disapproved; have I not done my utmost to repress 
the evil which is but too rife in all the country ? Too many are the castles 
of felon knights who set my laws aside, and shall I become as guilty as 
they are? Besides,” he continued, musing, “the whole country is mine, 
not only from Cologne, all along the Rhine, but as far as Rome itself; and 
my imperial sway extends to the farthest bank of the Danube, and, to- 
wards the west, to the wild ocean. Gallicia and Spain I have conquered 
by the force of my arms, what therefore should I seek, and why in such a 
capacity? I would rather lose seven of my castles on the Rhine than 
commit so great a crime.” 

But still, night after night, no sooner had the emperor retired to rest 
than the angry angel reappeared, uttering the same command. 

“Charles, God wills thee to set forth as a robber ; life itself depends 
on it. Go, and thou art saved; remain, and offend thy Maker.” 

The emperor at length, unable to withstand the heavenly direction, 
found he must perforce obey, but he did so with grief of heart, and re- 
solved to steal away from his court unperceived, that the shame of assum- 
ing a robber’s character might be spared him. He rose, armed himself, 
and descended to the stables, where he prepared his steed with his own 
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hands, and, mounting, left the palace gates, the sentinel there, as well as 
every other domestic within the walls, being sunk in a lethargic sleep. 

When he found himself in the open air beneath the clear moonlight, he 

eee reflect whither he should direct his steps, for the angel had in- 
dicated no spot where his predatory adventures were to begin. 

He allowed his horse Lagerey own way, and soon entered a deep 
forest. The calm beauty of the night, the soft and balmy air, the myriads 
of stars that illumined the blue depths of heaven, and the broad shadows 
across his path, all infused a quiet feeling into his bosom, agitated for 
several nights by the reappearance of the mysterious vision. 

His thoughts took a philosophical direction, and he reasoned with 
himself on the cruelty of condemning to death, for slight faults, men who, 
perhaps, were forced into them by unavoidable distress and misfortune. 

“‘T can conceive now,” said he, “ how persons live in these forests con- 
cealed, and how hard their lives are, in continual peril of being taken 
and exechted; obliged to rob for their existence, yet knowing that by 
doing so they risk a capital punishment. I will henceforth be cautious 
of inflicting it without ascertaining that it is well deserved. Alas! for a 
small fault I have exiled the brave knight, Elegast, from my dominions, 
and he is become a robber and a wanderer from necessity. I took from 
him his castles and estates, because I was ignorant of the truth concern- 
ing him, and all those whom I had punished in a similar way immediately 
hurried to him, and their band now ravages the land. Elegast has no 
asylum; he must live in the woods. He never attacks the poor, the 

ilgrim, or the merchant; it is only against the rich that he directs his 
vengeance ; and against the dignitaries of the church, in particular, is he 
a sworn foe. He is so subtle and rapid, that no one can trace him, and 
vain have been all efforts to take him prisoner. Would he were my com- 
panion for the night!” 

Scarcely had Charles uttered this wish, than he heard near him the 
sound of horse’s hoofs gently approaching, as if the rider wished to be 
unobserved. Presently he was aware of a knight advancing towards him, 
who was clothed in black armour from head to foot; and so strange did 
he appear in this costume, his horse being caparisoned in black also, that 
the emperor feared he was looking upon the Spirit of Evil himself. 

The knight, meanwhile, had observed the king, and was much struck 
with the resplendency of his armour, which glittered in the moonlight, 
and offered a rich prize to the fortunate adversary who should become its 
possessor. He was surprised at his appearance in the forest, and did not 
attack him, considering that it was as well first to reconnoitre whether he 
were followed by any friends or attendants. The king had covered his 
shield to conceal the royal ensign, so that the strange knight knew him 
not; but, after having passed without saluting him, he resolved to return 
and insist on knowing his business in the forest, and the object of his 
midnight ride. He accordingly rode back, and haughtily accosted Charles, 
who replied as haughtily, refusing to give an explanation of his motives 
to a stranger. 

There was in this part of the forest an open space, surrounded by trees, 
which gave room for the combat, which instantly began between the Dark 
Knight and the emperor ; and so furiously did they attack each other, and 


so — did the struggle continue, that it lasted while one might have 
walk 


a league. 
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The emperor was surprised at the extraordinary prowess and valour of 
the Dark Knight, who dealt him such tremendous blows that his armour 
was split and dented all over; nor did he spare his adversary, so that the 
still forest re-echoed to the clashing sound of their mutual strokes, and 
at length Charles found it necessary to exert all his energy or he should 
be overpowered by this dauntless stranger. After a great struggle the 
king got the better, for the sword of the knight was broken upon his 
helmet, and he remained at his merey. On this the Black Knight ex- 
claimed, in pitiful accents— 

“ Alas! since I am deprived of my good sword, of what use is existence 
to me in future ?—how shall I now be able to seek adventures, or defend 
myself? When one has no longer a good blade in one’s hand, life is 
not worth ¢wo pears !” 

Meanwhile, Charles debated with himself whether it would not be 
disgraceful to kill an unarmed man; and, as they both paused, a sudden 

silence fell upon the forest, lately ringing with the noise of the combat. 
Both were wondering who each might be. 

*“‘ By the God who gave me life!” cried the king, at length; “ sir 
knight, you speak tu me not a word ; if honour permit, when I know who 
you are, I will let you go in peace—tell me, therefore, your name.” 

“‘T object not to tell it,” replied the knight, “ provided you inform 
me why you came into this forest, and who you intended to make your 
victim here.” 

‘¢ Speak first,” answered the royal hero, “and I will tell you what I 
seek, and why I cannot ride in this forest by day. A great necessity has 
forced me to arm myself thus. I will recount my motives when you 
have told me your name, how you gain your livelihood, and what your 
employments are.” 

After a few more words the knight confessed himself to be, as the 
emperor had begun to suspect, no other than Elegast himself. 

“TT will not conceal from you, noble knight,” said he, “ that I live by 
robbery ; that I spare the poor, but show no mercy to the rich. From the 
day I was dispossessed of all my goods by King Charles, I have lived in 
forests and wild places, associated with companions who do as I do. 
Bishops, abbots, and rich monks, can tell how adroit we are in pillaging 
their coffers, and possessing ourselves of their jewels. My people are at 
this moment engaged in some such action, while I was seeking adventures 
alone. Alas! I have met with an unlucky one to have lost my good 
sword, which I would give worlds to see mine again; and I have this 
night received from you the hardest blows that ever yet were given at 
one time. In your turn now, sir knight, tell me what makes you an 
armed wanderer in the forest; is the power of your enemies so great that 
~ must shun the light of day to avoid them? Can you not, with your 

owledge of arms, crush at once those who seek you harm ?” 

The emperor reflected a little what disguise he had better assume be- 
fore he replied, as necessity dictated. 

“ By the God who commands me,”’ said he, “ you shall find in me a 
good and faithful companion, and I will not conceal my habits from you. 
Why should one deceive one’s friends? I have stolen so many things, 
that if I was taken with half what I have wrested from others, I give you 

my word I should not be allowed to escape. But necessity, which you 
know has no law, has forced me to it.” 
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‘‘ But,” said the Black Knight, “ what is your name?” 

“Tam called Adelbert,” replied the king. ‘I have been in the hibit 
of robbing, in contempt of the law, in y ACO hermitages, and’ hos- 

| I take all that comes to hand, leaving no one at peace, either 
rich or poor. My present pursuit is a rich treasure which I know of, 
in a manor, the environs of which are known to me. It was ill-gotten, 
and Heaven will not punish those who take possession of it: if you will 
join me in this attempt, we will share the booty between us.” 

“ But where is it?” said Elegast. ‘“ Let me know, or I will not 
follow you.” 

“To tell you the truth, then,” said Charles, “the treasure belongs to 
the king, who has so much that he will never miss what we take, and 
I know exactly where to lay my hand upon it.” 

On hearing this, Elegast en back, and uttered a cry of indig- 
pation. 

“ What do you propose to me?” said he. ‘“ God forbid that I should 
commit so unworthy an action; those who imagine it are unfit to live. 
No, the king is just and honourable ; and though his severity has de- 
prived me of all I possessed, he did it through his evil counsellors, and 
not from cruelty. I have ever been, and will ever continue, to be loyal 
and true to him, whatever betide me. Cease, therefore, to speak of 
such an adventure as this, which I reject altogether.” 

It may. easily be imagined that Charles heard this with gratified feel- 
ings, and that esteem sprung in his heart for the unfortunate knight. 

¥? Well,” said he, “since this does not please you, propose some other 
plan, and rely on my arm and support.” 

‘« Willingly,” replied Elegast ; “ but do not jest with me. Listen: there 
will be no crime in robbing Eggerik of Eggermonde, who has married 
the king’s sister. It is a positive calamity that this man continues to 
exist; he has betrayed a multitude of persons, and would not hesitate to 
betray the king himself if he had the,opportunity. And yet the wretch 
owes all he has to the emperor, both castles and estates. Let us go and 
rob him; it will be but justice. If you like, therefore, we will direct our 
steps that way.’ 

At first the king was startled at this proposition ; but finding the Black 
Knight xesolved, and having reflected in silence awhile, he decided to ac- 
cept the adventure. 

They accordingly set out, and coming to an open field, Charles per- 
ceived a plough there; while the Black Knight rode on, the emperor dis- 
mounted, and with a powerful arm wrested the coulter from the plough, 
thinking it would serve them at their need. 

They soon arrived at the formidable castle of Eggerik, the finest and 
strongest on the banks of the Rhine. 

“ This is the place,” said the Black Knight. “I will now follow your 
counsels, for ] should never forgive myself if harm should come to you in 
this affair.” 

“T should never,” said the king, ‘be able to penetrate into this manor, 
and I would rather you undertook it than I.” 

“‘ Well, so be it then,” said Elegast. “I shall soon see if you are a 
clever thief or not. Come, help me to dig a hole under this oe by which 
we may enter.” 

Charles accordingly set himself to his work, but with more vigour than 
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ability, and when he produced his coulter, great was the amusement of 
pas we who was not aware where he had procured it. 

eo/When. the hole was large enough to admit them, it was agreed that 
the Black Knight should go in and leave the emperor to watch outside and 
reeeive the booty. 

Now, Elegast had learnt several mysterious customs of robbers, and 

ised them. He took care to provide himself with a certain herb, 
which has the power of revealing to those who put a few leaves of it into 
their mouths the meaning of the language of animals. By this means 
he knew what the cocks said wheu they crowed, and the dogs when they 
barked. Great was his surprise, then, when he heard them saying that 
King Charles was on the spot, outside the walls of the manor. 

** How is this!” exclaimed he. “I am, then, in fine danger! I am 
betrayed! Or is some evil spirit leading me into error?” 

He hurried back to tell this to his friend, who laughed heartily at the 
supposition that he could understand what the animals said. 

‘What should the king do here?” said he. “Are you a man to 
believe what a cock crows and a dog barks? You are telling me 
fables.” 

“ Listen, then, yourself,” said Elegast, as he placed a few leaves in 
his mouth; and assuredly the emperor heard the same words. He, how- 
ever, continued to rally him, and to reproach him for fearing the king 
more than another man, and urged him to return and finish the adven- 
ture. As he agreed to do so, Elegast took the herb from the king's 
mouth, who, not aware of its virtues, asked how he obtained it. 

“T see,” said Elegast, laughing, “that you are but a clumsy robber, 
after all, not to know this secret. I am only surprised that you have not 
been taken long ago, for you have not the slightest knowledge of your 
profession.” 

The Black Knight knew a charm which, repeated, could keep every 
person in the castle asleep; and this he used for his present security. 
He knew where Eggerik’s great treasure lay, and, with stealthy step, 
approached the spot, where he found no difficulty in possessing himself of 
it. He returned, and gave it into the keeping of Charles, who began to 
be impatient to leave the place. . 

‘Stop awhile,” said Elegast; “ Eggerik has a saddle of the most 
beautiful make that ever was seen. The pommel is a wonder to be 
beheld, and there are a hundred gold bells attached to it, which ring 
every time it is moved. This saddle I will have, even if I am punished 
with hanging.” 

Charles was very uneasy at this, and entreated him to give it up; but 
he would not be persuaded, and returned to the very room where Eggerik 
and his wife slept, for it was kept there for the more security. 

He had already got the saddle in his hand, when the bells began to 
ring, and Eggerik woke. 

““Who touches my saddle?” said he, half-rising, and drawing his 
dagger; but his lady attempted to calm his fears. 

“‘ What possesses you,” said she; “ what demons are always tormenting 
ou?” So saying, she deprived him of his dagger, and implored him to 

take himeelh to sleep; but, as he still continued restless, she resolved to 
take that opportunity to discover what it was that weighed so much on 
his mind, and prevented his sleeping peacefully for so many nights. 
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Elegast lay still, without daring to move the saddle, and listened to their 
conversation. The lady entreated, and her husband tried to resist for 
some time; at last, by degrees, he was led to confess that he had formed a 
plot for the destruction of the emperor, and had leagued himself with a 

who had sworn his ruin; and even that three persons had been 

upon who were to murder Charles, and whose arrival at his castle 
he was daily expecting. He named them all by name, and revealed the 
whole of his intentions to his wife. But she had no sooner heard this 
strange revelation than she burst forth into cries and lamentations, 
deploring the fate of her brother in moving accents, which so enraged 
Eggerik that he struck her violently on the nose and mouth. As the 
unhappy lady leaned out of the bed on receiving the blow, her blood 
flowed plentifully, and Elegast, extending his steel gauntlet, received the 
crimson stream on his hand. 

' He once more uttered his charm, and presently the pair fell into a deep 
sleep; on which he rose, took possession of the saddle, and a fine sword 
which he greatly desired. After this he made as much haste as he could 
to reach the outer wall, where he found his companion in an agony of 
impatience and uneasiness. 

“‘ What has kept you so long?” exclaimed he. 

Elegast then, with an agitated voice, related what he had discovered, 
and, giving the saddle and sword to the king, insisted on returning in- 
stantly and putting the traitor to death in his bed, in order to prevent his 

ing his horrible plans into execution. 

“Not so,” said Charles; “your plan is a bad one; you would rouse 
the castle and be taken. You have all the booty you wanted, and what 
is the rest to you. If the emperor is killed, it is not your concern ; he is 
no friend of yours.” 

Elegast was so enraged at the manner in which his companion spoke 
of the emperor, that he vowed if he had not owed him his hfe and sworn 
friendship, he would make him rue his words; but he at length began to 
listen to his persuasions not to return. 

‘Go yourself to-morrow morning to the court,” said Charles, “and 
state what you know; depend upon it the emperor will listen favourably 
to you, and henceforth you will be brothers.” 

“Oh, no,” said the Black Knight; “ nothing would induce me to come 
near him by night or day: he entertains too great an enmity to me for 
a trifling fault which malice has magnified to him. This is my misfor- 
tune, and I have no remedy.” 

“I will tell you what I will do,” said his companion. ‘ Return to your 
retreat and to your comrades, carry them your booty, and we can divide 
it at leisure. { will go to the king myself and instruct him in this affair, 
for if he were to be assassinated, no one would feel more on the occasion 
than I should.” 

On this the two knights separated, the Black Knight into the depths 
of the forest, and Charles towards his castle of Ingelheim, where he 
found the gates all open as he had left them, his people asleep, and all in 
profound repose. 

He regained his chamber, divested himself of his armour, and no one 
knew of his midnight ramble. His heart was very heavy as he reflected 
that those he trusted the most were traitors to him, and he waited for the 
rising of morning with a perturbed spirit. 
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The sentinel from the highest tower of Ingelheim announced the 
rising of a pure and serene day, and Charles came from his chamber, 
having given immediate orders to convene his council, to whom he re- 
lated the traitorous projects of the Lord of Eggermonde, entreating their 
advice and support. 

The Duke of Bavaria took up the word, and represented that all were 
ready to die for their prince. He recommended that every one of Charles’s 
followers should arm, and hold themselves in readiness for the arrival of 
Eggerik, and having permitted them to enter the courts of the castle, 
that the traitors should be secured, and justice done upon them. 

It was not long before Eggerik and a large band arrived, as if on a 
friendly visit ; his friends were lords who possessed domains on both banks 
of the Rhine, and who were glad to put themselves under his powerful 
protection. No sooner were they entered than the watchful men-at-arms 
seized and examined them, when it was found that beneath their garments 
of peace they wore armour, and were armed with sharp daggers for 
their murderous purpose. They were all made prisoners with as little 
noise as possible, and the Lord of Eggermonde himself, unconscious of 
the discovery of his plot, advanced with the intention of entering the 
presence chamber. He was seized and found to be armed like the rest; 
but when he was dragged before the emperor, he stoutly denied the accu- 
sation made aguinst him. 

“ Beware, my lord,” said he, “how you accuse me. I have, as you 
know, many friends, who are more willing to espouse my cause fe 
yours. Neither you nor any here would dare appear in arms, mounted, 
to sustain against my lance the truth of what you advance. If there be 
any, however, so bold, he has only to appear.” 

As soon as the king heard this, he bethought him immediately of 
Elegast, and lost no time in sending off messengers to the Black Knight, 
promising him great riches and pardon for all his misdeeds, if he would 
instantly come and fight with Eggerik. 

The messengers were not long in finding Elegast, and in informing 
him of the desire of Charles; nor did he desire any better fortune, and 
was exceedingly joyous to find so good an occasion of showing his zeal 
for his sovereign. He accordingly set out with the messengers, and 
arrived speedily at the palace; when, entering, he exclaimed aloud— 

*“ God preserve all this court, and the king, and all whom I see here ; 
but as to Eggerik, I hold him unworthy of my salutations. The holy 
Lord who allowed himself to be crucified for us, and the blessed Lady 
and Virgin Mary, will this day show their power, and prove to all the 
world that Eggerik of Eggermonde is worthy of being hanged. And if 
it were possible that the King of Heaven could commit sin, he would sin 
this day if he saved from the gibbet a traitor who has sworn the death of 
the king our sire, without either cause or necessity.” 

Encouraged by Charles, Elegast then proceeded formally to accuse the 
false knight, detailing the conversation he had with his wife, and his 
having struck her for lamenting; and he then produced his gauntlet 
stained with her blood. There was great horror and consternation in the 
court at this revelation, and the king exclaimed that he should do better 
to send at once for the executioner and hang up the traitor, but that, as 
he had defied the knights, he was willing that he should abide the 
combat. 
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| repared. aA 
Charles rayed to Heaven to permit the just cause to triumph; ‘and 
romised if he was victor, to give him his sister, the widow of 
gerik, to wife. Elegast knelt down before all present, imploring the 
of the holy Virgin, and vowing, if he conquered in this fight, neyer 
again to pursue the profession of a robber, but to dedicate his future life 
to deeds of honour. : 

Then began the combat between the two knights, sometimes on foot, 
sometimes on horseback, and always with singular fury, so that it lasted 
long after the hours of vespers, and never, in one day, was seen so des- 
perate a battle. 

Then the king took up the word. ‘In the name of the true and all- 
powerful God!” said he, “ put an end to this struggle.” 

Then Elegast, making a vigorous effort, aimed a tremendous blow 
with the magniticent sword covered with gold and jewels, which the king 
ru given him, and cleft the-skull of his adversary, who fell dead at his 

t. 

The body of Eggerik was then dragged to the gibbet, and hanged in 
the sight of all. King Charles returned public thanks to God who had 
thus interfered to preserve him: he loaded Elegast with thanks and praise; 
gave him-honours and riches, and his sister in marriage, and the pair 
lived together many years in joy and contentment. 

Thus, says the old German chronicle, God arranges all for the best. 
May the Celestial Father accord us His grace! Now let us all say, 
Amen. 








ANATOLE DE SALIS. 
Cuapter XIV. 


ANATOLE, having found Mr. Arthur Lloyd’s card at his rooms one 
afternoon, determined to take the earliest opportunity of availing himself 
of Mrs. Berkeley’s permission to call at her house, as he felt disposed to 
improve his acquaintance with such nice people as she and her brother 
5 rit to be. 

e found her at home; and there was a gentleman there also, who 
was named to him as Mr. Francis Pitt. They seemed to be engaged in 
an argument on politics, which was carried on in the most lively manner 
by Mrs. Berkeley. She was turning the ministry into ridicule with great 
cleverness and vivacity, whilst he defended them with equal warmth. 

“‘T_am glad you are come,” said she to Anatole, “ for I am sure you 
will take my side, and help me to convince Mr. Pitt how badly England 
is governed.” . ' 

. “I fear you must apply to some one better informed than I am,” re- 
plied Anatole, “as I am altogether in the dark on that subject, for I have. 
not yet heard the ministerial side of the question.” | 
“* Well, now, Mr. Pitt is the very person to enlighten you on their 
specious policy,” said Susan, slyly. eee 
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.“ No, indeed,”. said Mr. Pitt; “pray do not suppose that I join. the 
cabinet et their views, I only ‘natn bo support their Bawtdk, ;, when 
I like them.” | 
, * So you all say when you are on the hustings,” answered Susan— 
‘measures, not men, is the old cant; but now that you are in parlia- 
ment, you must either belong to the ministry or to the opposition, and 
vote with them or against them on all party questions.” 

T hope not; at least I have no intention of doing so at present.” 

“But I should like,” said Anatole, “to hear it proved that their 

easures are ever , as I have hitherto heard nothing but censure and 
condemnation in the most wholesale and sweeping fashion since I have 
been in England.” | 

“I am sure,” said Mr. Pitt, “that you are too impartial to judge 
without having first heard both sides of the question; and although I do 
not, mean to defend the cabinet indiscriminately, still I confess that I per- 
fectly concur in most of their great principles.” 

~ “Great principles!” exclaimed Susan; “ well, I must say that I have 
no faith in the existence either of greatness or of principles in anything 
caneerning the present government. But I suppose you mean free 
trade.” 

__“ And supposing I do mean free trade, Mrs. Berkeley, what have you 
to say against it? By yielding in time to the universal wish of the nation, 
and by abolishing an iniquitous law, which must have plunged this country 
into a state of anarchy and revolution, peace and tranquillity have been 
secured to Great Britain alone, in the midst of confusion and rebellions 
which agitate almost every other state in the world. Foresight, and the 
timely abrogation of the corn-laws, have saved this country.” 

“Now, Monsieur de Salis, speak for me, as I know nothing about 
it.” 

“‘T cannot say that I know much more,” said Anatole; “and probably 
I do not understand the subject nearly so well as you do. But I have 
heard,” continued he, turning to Mr. Pitt, “that, although provisions are 
cheaper in consequence of these measures, distress is rife in the country, 
because they have diminished the demand for labour both in the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing classes.” 

“T am ready to allow,” said Mr. Pitt, ‘‘ that the large imports of foreign 
grain may have produced a temporary depression, but permanent good 
cannot always be effected without a limited period of comparative suffer- 
ing. The transition from protection to free trade cannot be passed 
without some distress. The equilibrium must be disturbed more than it 
was originally, before it can be perfectly established.” 

“You assume that the equilibrium did not exist formerly, because the 
agricultural interests predominated, and you would establish it by de- 
stroying them; you would heal the supposed sore by cutting off the 
limb ; and you mean that a radical cure requires amputation, But you 
must recollect that the patient, even if restored to health, which is doubt- 
ful, must always remain a cripple.” 

“ Bravo, Monsieur de Salis!" cried Susan, clapping her hands, 

_ Wait a little, if you please, Mrs. Berkeley,” resumed Mr. Pitt. “i 
have said that the fall in the price of corn may have been productive of 
distress, but now I add that its real and permanent cause is excessive and 
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“Hear, hear,” from the Protectionist benches,” imterrupted Mrs. 


* Ah! this is new to me,” said Anatole. 

“ Moreover,” continued Mr. Pitt, “‘it is not just to attribute any evil 
consequences which may have arisen from the commercial policy of the 
present government to their misrule, for that policy had been pursued for 
some years before their accession to office.” 

“Cheers from the Ministerial benches,” interrupted Mrs. 1 

“ Allow me for one moment,” said Anatole. ‘I am really quite per- 
plexed. I suppose you, Mr. Pitt, who are, as I understand, a member of 

i eer en Se ent eee eee 
possible that they can be applauded, as Mrs. Berkeley has just insinuated 
they are, both by the Protectionists and by the Ministerial party?” 

" cheers from the Opposition !” exclaimed Mrs. Berkeley. 

' Will no one explain this to me? it is a riddle.” 

“‘ Immense and continued cheering,” added Mrs. Berkeley. 

“ Why, what have I said?” asked Anatole. 

“You have-spoken the truth, Monsieur de Salis,” said Mrs. Berkeley ; 
“it is a riddle.” 

*‘ Which is-mest easily read,” said Mr. inl vsisinie iil 

“Well, tell me how you can please bo ces;” said A e. 

“ Or neithes,” added Mrs. Berkeley. sy, 

** You are too severe, Mrs. Berkeley,” continued Mr. Pitt; “but if you 
will but listen for one moment——” 

“ You call me to order,” interrupted Mrs. Berkeley. 

“T must say that your countryman, Monsieur de Salis, who has lately 
proposed that both sexes should have seats in the national assembly, 
must be a bold man.” | 

“Oh, I am sure that there are many ladies,” said Susan, “ who would 
legislate a great deal better than your members of parliament—look at 
Miss Martineau.” 

“ Well, we will not dispute that point at present,” rejoined Mr. Pitt; 
“Jet me explain how we view the existing political state of England.” 

“Yes, do,” said Mrs. Berkeley. 

** People complain of want of encouragement to our domestic industry 
—they treat it as a simple question of the accumulation of wealth ; but 
they greatly underrate its importance, for higher national interests are in- 
velliabior it than mere material advantages. The social progress of the 
people is at stake, and that is a consideration which should overrule every 
re) ” 





“I confess I cannot follow you,” said Anatole. ‘In other words, you 
would let the labouring classes starve, in order that they may advance in 
refinement of taste and civilisation.” 

Susan smiled, and nodded her approbation to Anatole. 

“ Perhaps you legislate,” continued he, “on the same principle as Lord 

fasted—because he thought that beefsteaks ae, rocious.” 

Susan laughed heartily at this illustration, and said— 

rr owe Pitt, sophistry will not stand against plain matter of fact 
an truth ” 

“ But you have not heard what I was going to say,” said Mr. Pitt. “It 
is that as long as hostile tariffs exist abroad, free imports at ho 
prevent a profitable exchange ; but this theory of commercial reciprocity is 
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anny . vintinanly memptactghe tatiio tails is by free im- 
rts; and the more the principle of protection is extended, greater 
rill be the injury inflicted on the best Satenatts of the nation.” 

“« Now we are coming to the point,” replied Anatole; “ this, at least, is a 
doctrine propounded in intelligible terms. But it cannot be denied that 
immediate disadvantages accrue from the admission of foreign produce 
without countervailing duties, and it is self-evident that those evils should 
and can only be counterbalanced by protection.” 

*‘ You talk of immediate evils,” said Mr. Pitt; “ pray remember that 
they are occasioned through the instrumentality of cheapness and 
abundance.” 

‘*I do not lose sight of that ; but a degree of cheapness which makes it 
unprofitable to grow or manufacture in the country, and an amount of 
abundance, not of your own produce, but of that of others, for the purchase 
of which your capital leaves the country, are advantages which, to say the 
least of them, are rather hypothetical. 1 may be wrong—most probably I 
am— but really I think I should prefer both scarcity and dearness, ‘ ceteris 
paribus,’ in such circumstances.’ 

*¢ If you would follow out your idea of restoring protection by counter- 
vailing duties,” said Mr. Pitt, “ I think you would find that it comes to a 
‘reductio ad absurdum.’ You would propose to meet hostile tariffs in this 
way. Take America, for instance. The United States burden our cotton 

with a duty of twenty percent. On the reciprocity principle, you 
must have a high duty on the importation of raw cotton. But it is quite 
evident that you should purchase the raw material at the cheapest rate 
that is sodttibles and by raising the price of the produce of countries hostile 
to you, no compensation is given to the manufacturer of any one par- 
ticular article at home. By so doing, you will only impair the national 
capital, and the means of stimulating national industry will consequently 
be decreased. ‘Take France—our hardwares are burdened there; would 
_ “i a heavy duty on French wines? What good would that 

o you °” : 

“None at all,” replied Anotole, “excepting that the balance would 
be preserved; and when France and America take their duties off your 
hardware and cotton goods, it will be time enough for you to import 
their wines and raw cotton free. Why do they not abolish their import 
duties ?” 

‘Because the influence of powerful individuals induces their govern- 
ments to keep them up, to the inevitable detriment of the nation at 

“ But wine is not food,” again objected Anatole; “and although 
those who wish to enjoy a luxury may pay for it, still it might 
cheapened. But I confess I cannot understand how the consistency of a 
mere theory should prevail with an enlightened people like the English, 
and make them ruin their own produce, such as grain, in order that 
wine, cotton, and other articles which are not grown in England, should 
be imported duty free.” 

“ Now, listen. I think I can convince you po ch on are mistaken. 
Is not the capital of the country the real fund on which national industry 


should be supported ?” 
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(Serf ik fi home encouraged in proportion to the amount of 


sé Yes.” 

~~ not national capital increased by the saving of national revenue?” 

6 es.” 

“ Is not the purchase at home of certain articles, at a higher rate than 
they can be procured for abroad, a diminution of annual revenue ?” 

“ No.” 

* And why not, pray ?” . 

“‘ Because, if you import them, you cannot produce so much at home, 
and your capital will be spent abroad, instead of being invested in the. 
en ment of domestic industry.” 

“ Well done; plain sense against political economy!” exclaimed 
Susan. 

“Oh, you need not jump at a conclusion,” said Mr. Pitt; “I cannot 
admit this.” : . 
“ Well, perhaps I may be able to convince you,” said Anatole, “as 


you have not convinced me.” 

“ We shall see.” . 

“Is not capital employed only according as it can be invested with 
profi: ?”* 

“ Certainly.” 

“Can labour be remunerative when foreign produce undersells the 
market to a degree which leaves no profit ?” 

“ Undoubtedly not.” 

“ Well, then, if duties, not prohibitory, but countervailing, are 
abolished, and leave native industry unprotected, will not capital be 
withdrawn from it, and be invested elsewhere and otherwise ?—and will 
not the inevitable consequences be, that less will be produced—fewer 
labourers will be employed—those who cannot get work will not have 

—and without wages, how can they purchase food, be it ever so 
cheap? ‘The result is distress; and the cause appears to me, although 
my poor opinions can have neither weight nor value, to be a vicious 
principle of commercial policy.” 

“ Tam convinced, Mr. Pitt,” said Mrs. Berkeley; “are you ?” 


* Not in the least.” 
‘Well, you must indeed be very obstinate. But have we not had: 


enough of these tiresome politics? I wonder if Arthur is at home. I 


am sure he would like to see you.” 
Mrs. Berkeley rang the bell, and directed that Mr. Lloyd should 


be informed that Mr. Pitt and Monsieur de Salis were in the drawing- 


room. 
Mr. Lloyd soon appeared, and he shook hands most cordially with 


Anatole, while he bowed to Mr. Pitt, with whom he was made ac- 
quainted by his sister. 
“ T hope you will allow me to say one thing, Mrs. Berkeley,” said Mr. 
Pitt, “ before dismissing the subject of the present government.” 
“ Most certainly,” said Susan. 
“I declared that I fully concurred with them in most of their 
measures, but their efficiency as administrators of office is quite another 


affair, and there we might possibly agree.” 
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isdramegiad to hear that; at least,” said Susan; “and, indeed, most. 
people seem to be somewhat sceptical on that point, even although they’ 
support them in parliament.” | 

* I:fear that there is’a great deal to find fault with in Downing-street,” 
continued Mr. Pitt. “I witnessed a scene the other day in the waiting- 
room of one of the d ents, which was most heartrending.” 

“ What was it?” asked Susan. 

“‘T had occasion to write a note there, and among the expectants for 
audiences was a gentleman of the name of Somerville, who, Ihave reason 
to think, is an innocent victim of injustice, and he was, indeed, much,to 
be: pitied.” 

ID you know the particulars of his case?” asked Arthur Lloyd. 

By what I could gather from the conversation of the bystanders, I 
believe that he had held some appointment abroad, which he has lost 
without any fault of his own, and he has even been refused a hearing to 
justify himself.” 

“Very sad,” said Susan; “and perhaps he has a family.” 

“‘ Yes—a wife and several children, depending solely on his own exer- 
tions. I felt most deeply for him—he was the picture of despair.” 

“ How shocking!” said Lloyd; “ but could nothing be done for him?” 

“I would be very glad if you could point out the way,” said Mr. Pitt, 
‘as I am very much mistaken in character if he is not deserving.” 

“It is really too bad,” said Arthur, “that great men should so often 
be unfeeling and without conscience.” 

Mr. Pitt then bowed and left them, while Anatole was expressing to 
Arthur his regret at not having been at home when he was kind enough 
to call. Arthur hoped that they might meet frequently. 


CHaPpTrerR XV. 


Snortiy after Mr. Pitt had taken leave of Mrs. Berkeley and Mr. 
Lloyd, Anatole rose to wish them good morning. Susan said that she 
expected Sir Henry Brooke to come in a few minutes, with a letter from 
Italy, which he meant to read to her, as she had lived so much among 
the Italians that she was deeply interested in their cause; and if Mon- 
sieur de Salis was disengaged, he might like to hear it also. Anatole 
thanked her, and sat down again, quite willing to find any good excuse 
for remaining with her and her brother. He felt that an intimacy with 
them would be most agreeable, and he perceived that they were as much 
disposed, as he was, to allow their acquaintance to ripen into friendship. 

* And who is Sir Henry Brooke?” asked Anatole. 

“ He is a near relation of mine,” answered Susan, “ and, unfortu- 
nately, he is a great Whig; but he has an intimate friend, a Conservative, 
who is always trying to convert him, and he has written him a long let- 
ter on the foreign policy of the ministry, which Sir Henry promised to 
bring me to-day.” 

** And his friend is in Italy at present ?”’ 

** Yes; Mr. Beaumont left Elmington, where he has a villa and keeps 
his hunters, to make a short tour on the Continent; and as he is very 
mith attached to Sir Henry Brooke, he keeps up the most voluminous 
correspondence with him.” | 
Sept.—voL. XC. NO. CCCLVIL. H 
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_ “ His letters must be curious,” said Arthur, “for he never seems to 
know his own mind. He says he is a Protectionist, but his ideas are 
always rather confused, and, as he is most seriously afflicted with the 
‘ cacoethes scribendi,’ I dare say he writes wy ee: 


_ “ And then he keeps a note-book,” added , “ which he pulls out 
at every moment to insert his memoranda—especially when he has to re- 
cord anything of Henry Brooke, who is his idol.” 

“ T hope pd gang, Be cae Aay th being present at the reading of 
a private correspondence?” said Anatole. 

‘Oh, not in the least,” answered Susan; “I'll tell Henry that I asked 
you to stay to hear it, and he will be delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance. Here he comes.” 

When Sir Henry Brooke was announced, Anatole expected to see a 
grave pe appear, and he was much astonished to find in him a 
very young a -looking man. He was gentlemanly and prepossess- 
ing in manners and in appearance, and when he and Anatole were intro- 
duced to each other, he bowed and smiled with frank good-humour. 

“ If you had come a few minutes sooner, Henry,” said Susan, “ you 
would have seen Mr. Francis Pitt, who is just gone, and we have had 
“26, a yee 2” asked Sir H careless] 

“ On w abject ?” Sir Henry, essly. 

“« About the meiatry.” ’ , 

“Al! 1 should like to have heard it.” 

“ I dare say you would, as you are all so afraid of losing his father’s 
support ; and you detestable Whigs would like to know from the son’s 
conversation how the land lies. But yow snall know nothing from me; 
and Monsieur de Salis is too good a Conservative to give you any 
assistance.” 

“ Pray do not consider me as anything, Mrs. Berkeley,” said Anatole, 
“ for, to tell the truth, I hardly yet ‘idibhand the difference between 
Whigs and Tories.” ‘ 

* You have not been long in England, I presume?” inquired Sir Henry. 

* Only a few days.” 

“ But there are Conservatives and Liberals in all countries ; they must 
be pretty much the same everywhere.” 

“ Why, I confess that I find a very great difference in England from 
anything I have ever seen or even heard of elsewhere.” 

** How so?” 

“ Sir Richard Pitt, for instance, has always been called the great Con- 
servative; his son is probably tutored by him, and yet he has just been 
talking warmly in favour of free trade.” 

“ Oh, Monsieur de Salis!” exclaimed Susan; ‘ why do you tell Sir 
ety what Mr. Pitt said ?” 

‘Is there any reason for concealment?” asked Anatole, with asto- 
nishment. 

“ None in the world, Monsieur de Salis,” said Arthur Lloyd, as he 
rose to leave the room. “I hope you will never lose your candour and 
straightforwardness in the contaminating atmosphere of politics. Pray 
excuse me, as I have an Bg ere Good morning.” 

** But if Mr. Pitt defended free-trade principles,” said Brooke, when 
Lloyd was gone, “it is a natural inference that they were attacked.” 
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. © Oh, no; not by me at least,” said Anatole; “I only made objections 
for the avowed purpose of obtaining information.” 

« And you were convinced, I hope?” 

“ I cannot say I was.” 

* And who could be?” added Susan, “ except you odious Whigs.” 

“We are certamly very unfortunate not to meet with your approval ; 
but I should like to hear what Monsieur de Salis can say against us.” 

“ ] do not venture to condemn,” said Anatole, “ for I do not consider 
myself to be competent to judge. Iam only desirous of gaining an in- 
sight into the political state of England, which is, as yet, quite incompre- 
hensible to me.” 

“ Well, let us see; where lie the difficulties ?” 

“ First, the depressed condition of the labouring classes is surely the 
result of misgovernment.” 

“«T deny that it exists.” 

“‘ Oh, come,” said Susan, “ that is rather too much.” 

* But are there no undeniable facts in England,” said Anatole, “ which 
are borne out by official documents?” 

“ Certainly, and it is to official documents laid upon the table of the 
House of Commons that I appeal,” said Sir Henry, “in support of my 
assertion.” 

“ Ah, that is speaking to some purpose,” said Anatole. 

“ First, we have reports from the principal seats of manufacturing in- 
dustry in England, Scotland, and ieled, which represent generally that 
work is plentiful and that provisions are cheap, which are the two main 
points in the prosperity or adversity of the operatives. The fall in the 
price of commodities is equal to an advance of twenty-five per cent. in 
wages. The declared value of exports for the first five months of this 
year is upwards of twenty-one millions sterling, whilst that of the corre- 
sponding months of last year was not quite nineteen millions, giving an 
increase of more than two millions.” 

*“ And the agricultural interests?” asked Anatole. 

* Ah, that is the question,” added Mrs. Berkeley. ‘“ Well, I cannot 
deny that the agriculturists are suffering a certain degree of distress; 
but there is a great deal more complaint and alarm amongst them than 
the circumstances justify.” 

“Oh, but that is a matter of opinion,” objected Anatole ; “‘ you pro- 
mised us facts, proved by documents.” 

“The facts are, that they were not better off in the halcyon days 
of protection; and high protective duties afford no guarantee to the 
farmer.” 

* Facts, if you please,” insisted Anatole. 

“T have no objections to come to figures, if you like,” answered Sir 
Henry ; “in 1847 the number of foreign beasts imported was sixty-three 
thousand, while that of 1848 was only forty-seven thousand.” 

‘And did you expect that farmers and graziers abroad would have 
cattle ready reared for the British market in anticipation of the change 
of commereial policy ?” 

“T do not know about that; but your argument can hardly hold good, 
for in some kinds of cattle the importation has increased, so that the cause 
cannot be the one you ” 


asnge 
“ Facts, again, I beg you,” — 
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“ Well, the number of calves imported last year was fifteen thousand, 
that of the year before having been only twelve thousand.” : 

“On the contrary, that is a corroboration of my argument, as calves 
are sooner fit for sale than grown cattle. But can your objection not be 
explained in another way? Perhaps salted meats, such as bacon, may 
have been imported to a larger extent than they were formerly.” 

“ Yes, they have; but not in a degree to supply the deficiency of the 
importation of pigs from Ireland.” 

‘* Ah, that has decreased, has it ?” asked Anatole. 

“ Yes it has.” 


** Do you recollect the proportions ?” 
‘In the first quarter of 1846, it was a hundred and fifty-two thousand ; 


in 1847, it was -five thousand ; in 1848, fifty-two thousand; and in 
1849, t Ears thousand.” 

va Indeed —it is now little more than a sixth-part of what it was. 
Poor Ireland! And whose fault is that ?” 

“ Oh, that is a different question—do not wander from the point.” 

‘¢ With all my heart—let us continue the first investigation; how is it 
with corn, then ?” 

“The Protectionists vociferated that we should be overwhelmed with 
wheat from the Baltic and the United States when ‘t could be imported 
free; well, we have not had nearly as much from these directions as from 
France and Belgium—nearly five hundred thousand from each, I believe, 
within the last year.” 

“That proves nothing,” said Anatole, “as it was an evident conse- 
— of events on oe, ina 3 and ahs does it matter to the English 
armer where the corn comes from that ruins him ?” 

“Well, then, the harvest. was bad.” 

‘Natural vicissitudes are no grounds for altering the laws. But you 
have never answered my question about the depressed condition of the 
agricultural labourers.” 

“ Agriculture must do what manufactures have done. Trade has been 
thrown open—our manufacturers had no longer a monopoly—they im- 
proved their machinery, and will still bear the palm from foreign compe- 
tition ; let our farmers do the same.” 

**T confess this ap to me to be rather a strange theory; you ruin 
them, in order that they may render their practice more perfect. Strange 
legislation this !”” 

“ Very good, Monsieur de Salis,” said Susan. 

** You admit that the agricultural interests are in a certain degree sacri- 
ficed to those of the manufacturing classes, and you argue that cultivators 
will be induced to follow the example of the manufacturers by improving 
their s ; but I think it much more probable that the manufacturers 
will follow the cultivators, and that they will in the mean time be unavoid- 
ably involved in the ruin of the farming classes. And then I always un- 
derstood,” continued Anatole, “‘ that the English husbandry was the best 
in the world.” 

“ Everything is susceptible of amelioration,” answered Brooke; “ our 
ee were also the first in the world, and they are being rapidly 
im »” 

o Poskiagl but manufacturers are generally wealthy capitalists, with 
the command of money and mechanical science to make experiments 
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with; farmers are in a very different position, for they cannot venture to 
trifle with their crops, which are so dependent on weather and seasons. 
And if distress does not exist to a great extent, how do you account for 
the increase of pauperism ?” 

You allude to ireland,” said Brooke. 

“ No, to England; I have heard that the workhouses are filling.” 

* Ah! yes, the eastern division of Kent has been talked of—I suppose 
you mean that. It has been quoted as a test of the distress of the agri- 
cultural labourers, because the number of able-bodied paupers has in- 
creased. But that involves another question, and a very complicated one, 
the merits of the poor-law.” 

“Pray do not begin another pie age interrupted Mrs. Berkeley, “ if 
ee expect to have time to Mr. Beaumont’s letter. Have you 

rought it, Henry?” 
‘Yes; here it is.” 

“ T have asked Monsieur de Salis to stay to hear it, if you have no ob- 
jections ; it may interest him as a diplomatist ; so pray begin.” 

* T shall be very glad,” said Brooke, “ that Monsieur de Salis should 
be one of the audience, but I fear that poor Beaumont does not make himself 
very intelligible, as he is sometimes a little muddle-headed in his con- 
clusions.” 

“ Why, I have been able to make so little of English politics,” said 
Anatole, “ that I do not feel much encouraged to attempt the investiga- 
tion of another such subject.” 

‘“‘ Have you studied the state of England much?” inquired Brooke. 

“ Oh, no. I have only been a few days in London, but I am most 
anxious to see daylight before me; though, as yet, I have found that the 
more I converse on English political affairs, the more bewildered I be- 
come.” 

** Whom have you applied to for information ?” asked Sir Henry; 
“ for much must necessarily depend on the persons you talk with.” 

‘‘ T have only spoken with Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Pitt, and yourself.” 

“ Well, that is odd—Lloyd is a Protectionist, I am a Whig-——” 

“ A Whig-Radical,” interrupted Susan. 

“ And Mr. Pitt ?” asked Anatole. 

“Mr. Pitt?” said Sir Henry, and he seemed embarrassed ; “ Mr. Pitt 

with his father, I suppose.” 

‘¢ And his father,” continued Anatole; “‘ what is he?” 

“ He is the head of a considerable party.” 

** Conservative or Whig ?” inquired Anatole again. 

“ Why, that is a question,” hesitated Brooke. 

“* He is neither one thing nor another,” said Susan, quickly. ‘ Now 


oe your letter, Henry.” 

Ike commenced the reading of the letter, which must be left 
for another chapter, whilst Anatole looked perfectly amazed at the dis- 
covery that the head of a considerable political party was neither one 
thing nor another. 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Caarter LI. 
HUNTING THE HOUNDS. 


Mr. SronGe was a good deal more put. out by the incident with which 
we closed our last chapter than his porky host, Mr. Jogglebury mee 
Indeed, Jog had got all he wanted—all he came out for—two undeni 
gibbies, and a holly that would make a four-in-hand whipstick. His 
great anxiety now was to get safe home without any of the pigrerd 
police seeing them, for though he might secrete the gibbies in the fo 
of the phaeton apron, the holly was too long and imtractable for such a 
per ortlance. 

Trampington Hill, whose summit they had just reached as the hounds 
broke cover, commanded an extensive view over the adjoining vale, and, 
as Mr. ge sat sliading his eyes with his hands from a bright wintry 
ay Se ae egy eM to a cheek, and afterwards bend to 

left. 


“T really think,” said he, addressing his still perspiring companion, 
‘« that if you were to make for that road (pointing one out on the left, as 
seen between the low hedge-rows in the distance), “ we might catch them 
up yet.” 

d Left (puff ), left (wheeze)?” replied Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey, staring 
about with anything but the quickness that marked his movements when 
he wanted to go into Hackberry Dean. 

‘Don't you see,” asked. Sponge, tartly, ‘‘ there’s a road by the corn- 
stacks i ?” pointing them out. 

“I see,” replied Jogglebury, blowing freely into his shirt-frill. “I 
see,” repeated he, staring that way; “ but I think (puff) that’s a mere 
(wheeze) occupation road, leading to (gasp) nowhere.” 

“Never mind, let’s try!” exclaimed Mr. Sponge, giving the rem a 
jerk, to get the horse into motion again; adding, “ it’s no use sitting here, 
you know, like a couple of fools, when the hounds are running.” 

“Couple of (puff)!” growled Jog, not liking the appellation, and 
wishing to be home with the long holly. “1 don’t see anything (wheeze) 
foolish in the (puff) business.” 

“ There they are !” exclaimed Mr. Sponge, who had kept his eye on 
the spot he last viewed them, and now saw the horsemen titt-wping across 
a field in the easy way that distance makes very uneasy riding 
look. ‘‘ Cut along !” exclaimed he, laying into the horse’s hind-quarters 
with his a 

“ Don’t! the horse is (puff) tired,” retorted Jog, angrily, holding the 
i ceutn ieaiieaissll tian Nan, an.tesBipenasinnnbetns- ow 

“Not a bit on’t!” exclaimed Sponge; “fresh as paint! Spring him 
a bit, that’s a good fellow !” added he. j 

Jog didn’t fancy being dictated to in this way, and just ground along 
at his own pace, some six miles an hour, his dull phlegmatic look con- 
trasting strongly with the eager excitement of Mr. Sponge’s countenance. 
If it had not been that he wanted to see that Leather did not play any 
tricks with his horse, he would not have gone a yard to please Mr. Sponge. 








He might, however, have been easy on that score, for Leather had just 
buckled the curb-rein of the horse’s bridle round a tree in the plantations 
where they formed, and the animal, being used to this sort of work, had 
fallen-to quite contentedly upon the grass within reach. 

Bilkington Pike now appeared in view, and Jog drew in as he spied it. 
He knew the damage: it was sixpence for carriages, and he doubted 
whether Mr. Sponge would pay it. 

* It’s no (puff) use gomg any (wheeze) further,” observed he, drawing 
up into a walk, as he eyed the red-brick gable end of the toll-house, 
and the formidable white gate across the road. 

Tom Taketin had heard the hounds, and, knowing the hurry sportsmen 
were often in, had taken the precaution to lock the gate. 

“Just a Jleetle further!” exclaimed Mr. Sponge, soothingly, whose 
anxiety in looking after the hounds had prevented his seeing this formi- 
dable impediment. “If you would just drive up to that farm-house on 
the hill,” pointing to one about half a mile off, “I think we should be 
able to decide whether it’s worth going on or not.” 

“ Well (puff), well (wheeze), well (gasp),” pondered Jogglebury, still 
staring at the gate, “ if you (puff) think it’s worth (wheeze) while going 
through the (gasp) gate,” nodding towards it as he spoke. 

“Oh, never mind the gate,” replied Mr. Sponge, with an ostentatious 
dive into his breeches pocket, as if he was going to pay it. 

He kept his hand in his pocket till he came close up to the gate, when, 
suddenly drawing it out, he said— 

“Oh, I’ve left my purse at home! Never mind, drive on,” said he to 
his host ; exclaiming to the man, ‘it’s Mr. Crowdey’s carriage—Mr. 
Jogglebury Crowdey’s carriage! Mr. Crowdey, the chairman of the 
Stir-it-stiff-Poor-Law Union!” 

“ Sixpence !” shouted the man, following the phaeton with his hand out. 

“Ord, hang it (puff)! I could have done that (wheeze),” growled 
Jogglebury, pulling up. 

“You ain’t got no ticket,” said Tom Taketin, coming up, “and 
ain’t goin’ to not never no meetin’ o’ trustees, are you?” asked he, seeing 
the importance of the person with whom he had to deal ;—a trustee of 
that and other roads, and one who always availed himeelf of his privilege 
of going to the meetings toll-free. 

“No,” replied Jog, pompously handing Sponge the whip and reins. 

He then rose deliberately from his seat, and slowly unbuttoned each 
particular button of the brown great-coat he had on over the ti 
black hunting one. He then unbuttoned the black, and next the right- 
hand pocket of the white moleskins, in which he carried his money. He 
then deliberately fished up a green-and-gold purse, a souvenir of Miss 
Smiler (the plaintiff in the breach-of-promise action, Smiler v. Joggle- 
bury), and holding it with both hands before his eyes, to see which con- 
tained the silver, slowly drew the slide, and took out a shilling, though 
he saw there were several sixpences. 

This gave the man an errand into his cottage to get one, and, by way 
of marking his attention, when he returned he said, in the negative way 
that country people put a question— 

“You'll not need a tieket, will you ?” 

“ Ticket (puff), ticket (wheeze)?” repeated Jog, thoughtfully. “ Yes, 
I'll take a ticket,” said he. 
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yf Oh!, it, no,” replied Sponge; “‘ let’s get on!” stamping against 
the bottom of the. phaeton to set the horse a-going. nob 
'. “Costs nothin’,” observed Jog, dryly, drawing the reins, as the man 
again returned to the gate-house. Lt 
\, & considerable delay then took ,place; first, Pikey had to find his 
as he called his spectacles, to look out a one-horse-chaise ticket. 
he had to look out the tickets, and. found he had all sorts exte 
a one-horse-chaise one—waggons, hearses, mourning-coaches, saddle 
horses, chaises and pair, asses, every sort but the one that was wanted. 
Well, then he had to fill one up, and to do this he had, first, to find the 
ink-bottle, and then a pen that would “ mark,” so that, altogether, a 
delay took place that would have been peculiarly edifying to a Kenning- 
ton Common or Lambeth toll-keeper to witness. 

But it was not all over yet. Having got the ticket, Jog examined it 
minately, to see that it was all right, then held it to his nose, to smell it, 
and ultimately drew the purse-slide, and deposited it among the sovereigns. 
He then restored that expensive trophy to his pocket, shook his leg, to 
send it down, then buttoned the pocket, and took the tight. black coat 
with both hands and dragged it across his chest, so as to get his stomach 
in. He then gasped and held his breath, making himself as small as 
possible, while = coaxed the buttons into the holes» and that difficult 
process being at length accomplished, he stood still awhile, to take breath 
after the exertion. Then he commenced to rebutton the easy, brown 

t-coat, and went deliberately up the whole series, from the small 
Button below, to keep the laps =r oy up-to the one on the neck, or 
where the neck would have been if Jogglebury had not been all stomach 
up to the chin. _ He then soused himself into his seat, and, snorting heavily 
through his nostrils, took the reins and whip and long holly from Mr. 
Sponge, and drove leisurely on. Sponge sat anathematising his slowness. 

When they reached the farm-house on the hill the hounds were fairly 
in view. The huntsman was castitig them, and the horsemen were 
grouped about as usual, while the laggers were stealing quietly up by the 

and roads, thinking nobody would observe them. Save the whites 
or the greys our friends in the “chay” were not sufficiently near to 
e colour of the horses; but Mr. Sponge could not help thinking 

that he recognised the outline of the wicked chestnut, Multum in Pavo. 

“ By the powers, but if it is him,” muttered he to himself, clenching 
his fist and grinding his teeth as he spoke; ‘* but I’ll—I’ll—I’ll make 
sich an example of him.” 

Mr. Sponge could not exactly say what he would do, for it was by no 
means a settled point whether Leather or he were master. But to the 
hounds. If it had not been for Mr. Sponge’s shabbiness at the turnpike- 
gate, we really believe he might now have caught them up, for the road 
to them was down hill all the way, and the impetus of the vehicle would 
send the old screw along. That delay, however, was fatal. Before they 
had gone a quarter of the distance the hounds suddenly struck the scent 
ata hedge-row, and, with heads up and sterns down, went straight away 
ata pace that annihilated all hope. They were out of sight in a minute. 
It was clearly a case of kill. : 

“ Well, d—mme, there’s a go!” exclaimed Mr. Sponge, folding his 
arms, and throwing himself sedade the phaeton in disgust. “I think I 
never saw such a mess as we've made this morning.” 
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JetAnd:he looked at the gibbies in the apron, and the long holly between 
Jog’s legs, and longed to lay them about his great back. 

of Well (puff), I’spose (wheeze) we may as well (puff) home now?” 
observed Jog, looking about him quite unconcernedly. 

i I: think so,” snapped Sponge ; adding, “‘ we’ve done it for once, at all 
events.” 
', The observation, however, was lost upon Jog, whose mind was occu- 

ied with thinking how to get the phaeton turned without — 
The road was narrow at best, and the newly-laid stone-heaps en- 
croached upon its bounds. He first tried to back between stone-heaps, but 
only succeeded in running a wheel into them; then he tried the forward 
tack, with no better success; till Mr. Sponge, seeing matters were get- 
ting worse, just jumped out, and taking the old horse by the head, exe- 
cuted the manwuvre that Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey first attempted. 
They then commenced retracing their steps, rather a ag trail, even for 
people in the amiable mood, but a terribly long one for those who did not 


Jog, to be sure, was pretty comfortable. He had got ail he wanted— 
all he went out a-hunting for ; and as he hissed and jerked the old horse 
along, he kept casting an eye at the contents of the apron, thinking what 
crowned head, or great man’s head, the now rough, club-headed knobs 
should be fashioned to represent ; and indulged in speculations as to their 
p tive worth and possible destination. He had about made up his 
mind not to send his stock of sticks to the great Industrial Exhibition of 
1851. He did not fancy the insecurity of the glass-house, and thought, 
if the mob broke in, they would be sure to appropriate one or two apiece, 
and he was by no means sure that the country would pay for them. 
Moreover, the commissioners had not written to ask him to send them, 
which he thought was disrespectful, considering his celebrity and the im- 

rtance of his position as eared of the Stir-it-stiff Union. Altoge- 
ther, he thought the sticks would be best at home, and had not the slightest 
doubt that a thousand sticks to each of his children would be as 
as a couple of thousand pounds to them; sometimes he thought more, but 
never less. Mr. Sponge, on the other hand, brooded over the loss of the 
run ; indulged in all sorts of speculations as to the splendour of the affair; 
pictured the figure he would have cut on the chestnut, and the price he 
might have got for him in the field. Then he thought of the bucketing 
Leather would give him; the way he would ram him at everything ; 
how he would let him go with a slack rein in the deep—very likely give 
him a devil of an over-reach—perhaps two—nay, there was no saying 
but he might stake him. 

Then he thought over all the misfortunes and mishaps of the day. 
The unpropitious ¢oilet; the aggravation of “ Obin and Ichard;” the 
delay caused by Jog being sick with his cigar; the divergence into 
Hackberry Dean ; and the long protracted wait at Bilkington Toll-bar. 
Reviewing all the circumstances fairly and dispassionately, Mr. me 

nge came to the determination of having nothing more to do wi 

s Jogglebury Crowdey in the hunting way. These, or similar cogita- 
tions and resolutions were, at length, interrupted by the outburst of the 
children rushing from the half Swiss, half Gothic lodge, to meet them. 
Gustavus James atte, up the rear, with his nurse, with his blue curly 
feather nodding over his nose. , 
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Caartrer LII. 
COUNTRY QUARTERS. 


Sm Harry Scatrercasn’s were only an ill-conducted pack of 
hounds ; they were not kept upon any fixed ee We do not mean to 
tim ane Ae ngs but their management was of 

serimmaging order. Sir Harry was, what is technically ca 
‘going it.” Like our noble friend, Lord Hardup, now Earl of Scam- 
he had worked through the morning of life without knowmg 
what it was to be troubled with money; but, unlike his lordship, now 


that he had oe come into some, he seemed bent upon trying 
how fast he make away with it. In this laudable endeavour he 
was assisted by Lady Scattercash, late the elegant and tolerably 

i Miss Spangles, of the “ Theatres Royal, Sadler’s and Bagnigge 
Wells.” Sir Harry had married her off-hand before he was Sir Harry, 
having, at the time, some intention of trying his luck on the stage, but the 
windfall happened shortly after he married, and he always declared that 
he never regretted his choice; on the contrary, if he had gone among the 
“ duchesses,”» ho could not have suited himself better. She could ride 
—=indeed, she used to do scenes in the circle (two horses and flags)—and 
she could drive, and she could smoke, and she could sing, and she could 
swear, and drink not a little. Sir Harry was capricious in this latter 
respect. Sometimes he would drink, straight an end, for a week, and 
then not taste wine again for a month; sometimes the hounds hunted, 
and sometimes they did not ; sometimes they were advertised, and some- 
times they were not ; sometimes they hunted on certain days, sometimes on 
others ; sometimes they were fixed to be at such a place, and went to quite a 
different one. When Sir Harry was on a drinking-bout, they were shut 
up altogether ; and the huntsman, Tom Watchorn, late of the “Camber- 
well and Balham Hill Union Harriers,” an early acquaintance of Miss 
Spangles—indeed, some said he was her uncle—used to go away on a 
drinking excursion too. Altogether, they were what the country people 
ealled a very “promiscuous set.” The hounds were of all sorts and 
sizes; the horses of no particularstamp; and the men all vagabonds of 
the first class. 

With such a master and such an establishment, we need hardly say 
that no stranger ever came into the country for the purpose of hunting. 
Sir Harry's fields were entirely composed of his own “ set”—a very 
pretty set were—and a few neighbouring farmers, whom he could 
abuse, and lick, and do what he liked with. Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey, 
to be sure, as the reader may remember, had mentioned Sir Harry ap- 
provingly, whem he went to Mr. Puffington’s to inveigle Mr. Sponge 
over to I Bower ; but what might suit Mr. Jogglebury, who 
went out to for gibbey sticks, might not suit a person who went out 
for the purpose of hunting a fox. In fact, Puddingpote Bower was an 
exceedingly bad hunting quarter, as things turned ont. Sir Harry 
Seattercash having had the run described in our two g chap- 
ters, and having just imported a few of the “sock-and-buskin” sort 
from: town, was not likely to be going out again for a time; 
while Mr. Puffington, fmding where Mr. Sponge had taken refuge, 
determined not to meet within reach of Puddingpote Bower if he eould 
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ibly help it; and Lord was almost always beyond dis- 
sow laclions horse and ate ae soaebedl heghiomed to 
be deprecated by prudent sportsmen. Mr. Sponge, therefore, got more 
of Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey’s company than he wanted, and Mr. Crowdey 
got more of Mr Socagy's:thite he desea In vain Jog took him up into 
his attics and his closets, and his various holes and corners, and showed 
him his enormous erops of gibbey-sticks—some tied in large sheaves, like 
corn ; some put up more sparingly; and others, again, wrapped in silver 
paper, with the valuable heads enveloped in old gloves. Jog would untie 
the strings of these, and, placing the heads in the most favourable posi- 
tion before our friend, just as an artist would a portrait, question him as 
to whom he thought they were. 

“‘ There, now (puff),” said he, holding up one that he thought there 
could be no mistake about ; “who do you (wheeze) that is?” 

“ Deaf Burke,’’ replied Mr. Sponge, after a stare. 

“ Deaf Burke ! (puff,)” replied Jog, indignantly. 

‘“‘ Who is it, then?” asked Mr. S 

* Can't you see? (wheeze,)” replied Jog, tartly. 

% o,” replied Sponge, after another examination. “ It’s not Scroggins, 
is it 9 

* Napoleon (puff) Bonaparte,”’ replied Jog, with great dignity, return- 
ing the head to the glove. 

He showed several others, with little better success, Mr. Sponge seem- 
ing rather to take a pleasure in finding ridiculous likenesses, instead of 
helping his host out in his conceits. The stick-mania was a failure, as 
far as Mr. Sponge was concerned. Neither were the peregrinations about 
the farms, or ter-ri-to-ry, as Jog called his estate, more successful ; a man’s 
estate, like his children, is seldom of interest to any one but himself. 

In vain Mr. Jogglebury puffed and wheezed, and pointed out the 
boundaries of Jackey Steelstraw’s land, and the commencement of Tommy 
Hemmington’s. In vain he showed the narrow neck of land belonging 
to Mrs. Moses, that run right up into his property, and prevented him 
having the entire range of country up Cockwhistle Park. Wasted were 
his denunciations of his uncle for not buying it when old Harry Griperton 
died. Indeed, there was scarcely a property he pointed out that he did 
not blame his uncle for not buying, notwithstanding the old boy had 
saddled a pretty substantial mortgage on what he did leave. That, 
however, was between the mortgagee and Jog, it being fortunate that 
land, like other beasts of burden, does not show what it carries. Jog 
generally wound up his censures with a heavy puff into his frill and the 
observation, “ Moy (puff) name was (wheeze) Jogglebury before my uncle 
died,” as if his uncle had done him an injury by making him change it 
for Crowdey, or rather add the name of Crowdey to that of Jogglebury. 
Jog, we may here observe, was a hatter at the respectable market-town 
of Edgington where his uncle died ; and we understand there are hats still 
extant with the name, “Jogglebury, Hatter to the King,” in the crown. 
But to the entertamment of Mr. Sponge in these our country quarters. 

Despite these two failures, Jogglebury thought he had something that 
would interest. his guest, — which was the meeting of the Board of 
Guardians,—whither he always went in state: Bartholomew Badger, 
in his gold-threaded hat with the acorn on the crown, clean Berlim 
gloves, the. phaeton clean-washed, and the old brown horse adorned, 
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summer and winter, with a white net head-dress with tassels at the 
ears, and a white net over the hind-quarters. Thus caparisoned, Jog 
drove up to the picturesque rose-entwined porch of the red-brick union 
where two policemen stood sentry to salute him ; and Griper, 
the master, and Scrapewell, the relieving-officer, and the old porter and 
all the house-staff, rushed out to receive him. The resident paupers, 
and the vagrants, and the casual poor, scanned his vacant countenance 
through the lattice windows as acutely as ever capital offenders scanned 
sa of judge and jury from the well-fenced area of the prisoners’ dock. 
e “ Stir-it-stiff” Union was not a large one. It was composed of some 
half-dozen agricultural townships; and the novelty of the thing having 
subsided, one great gun had retired after another, until it was found con- 
venient to place that most punctual guardian, Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey, of 
Puddingpote Bower, in the chair,—or rather in the vice-chair, which was 
the same thing, seeing the chairman was absent in Italy. Jog was very 
great. He did rule the roast. He did not say much, but he looked so 
solemn and wise, and pryed so.inquisitively into the pots and pans, and 
tasted the samples, and cried the food, and listened to what people had to 
say, that he had a great run of business, and, as he said, was “‘ very much 
looked up to.” Mr. Sponge saw him rather to disadvantage on this occa- 
sion, for a rebellious vagrant, with a turn for the fine arts, had drawn 
such an accurate caricature-full-length likeness of him with a burnt stick 
on ‘the whitewashed wall above the fireplace in the vagrant ward, that 
there was no mistaking it, and Jog did not recover his equanimity 
throughout the day’s proceedings. However, that was not of much im- 
rtance, for Mr. Sponge took no more interest in the affairs of the union 
than he did in the farms, or in the gibbey-sticks. Jog and he returned 
to Puddingpote Bower most heartily sick of each other. Nor did even 
Mrs. Jog’s charms, or the voluble enunciation of ‘Obin and Ichard,” fol- 
lowed by ‘‘ Bah, bah, black sheep,” &c., from that wonderful boy, Gustavus 
James, make matters better; for the young rogue had been in Mr. 
Sponge’s bedroom while Murry Ann was doing it out, and had torn the 
back off his “ Mog,” and made such a mess of his tooth-brush, by cleaning 
his shoes with it, as never was seen. 

Mr. Sponge began to think it was not worth while continuing at Pud- 
dingpote Bower for the sake of his keep, seeing there was no hunting to 
be had from it, and it did not do to keep hack hunters idle, especially in 
such fine open weather. Leather and he for once were of the same 
opinion, and that worthy shook his head, and said Mr. Crowdey was 
“awful mean,” at the same time pulling out a sample of bad ship oats, 
that he had got from a neighbouring ostler, and showed it as the “ stuff” 
their “‘ osses” were eating. The fact was, the ex-hatter’s beer was nothin 
like so strong as Mr. Puffington’s ; added to which, Mr. Crowdey carri 
the principles of the poor-law union into his own establishment, and dieted 
his servants upon certain rules. Sunday, roast beef, potatoes, and pudding 
under the meat; Monday, fried beef, and stick-saw (as they profanely 
called a certain baked pudding); Wednesday, leg of mutton, and so on. The 
allowance of beer was a pint and a half per diem to Bartholomew, and a 
pint to each woman ; and Mr. Crowdey used to observe from the head of the 
servants’ dinner-table on the arrival of each cargo, “ Now this (puff) beer 
is to (wheeze) a month, and, if you choose to drink it in a (gasp) day, you'll 
go without any for the rest of the (wheeze) time ;” an intimation that had 
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a very favourable effect upon the tap. Mr. Leather, however, did not like 
it..| “‘ Puffington’s servants,” he said, “had beer whenever they liked,” 
and, he thought it “awful mean” restricting the quantity. Mr. Jog, 
however, was not to be moved. As chairman of the Stir-it-stiff Union, he 
was accustomed to command and not obey. That, however, is more 
between Leather and him, our business is with Mr. Sponge. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jog had a long confab on the night of the visit to the 
union as to the expediency of getting rid of Mr. Sponge. Mrs. Jog 
wanted to keep him till after the christening; and Jog combated her 
reasonings by representing the improbability of its doing Gustavus James 
any good to have him for a godfather, seeing his age, and the proba- 
bility of his marrying himself. Mrs. Jog, however, was very determined ; 
rather too much so, indeed, for she awakened Jog’s jealousy, who lay 
tossing and tumbling about all through the night. 

He was up very early, and as Mrs. Jog was falling into a comfortable 
nap, she was aroused by his well-known voice holloaing as loud as he 
could in the middle of the entrance-passage, 

“ BARTHOLO-me-e-w !/"’ the last syllable being pronounced or pro- 
longed like the mew of a cat. 

“‘ BARTHOLO-me-e-w /” repeated he, not getting an answer to the 
first shout. 

“‘Morry Ann!” shouted he, after another pause. 

‘‘ Murry Ann!” exclaimed he, still louder. 

Just then, the iron latch of a door at the top of the house opened, and 
a female voice replied hurriedly over the banisters,— 

“ Yes, sir! here, sir! coming, sir!” 

“Oh, Murry Ann (puff), that’s (wheeze) you, is it?” asked he, still 
speaking at the top of his voice. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Mary Ann. 

‘‘Oh! then, Murry Ann, I wanted to (puff)—that you'd better get 
the (puff) breakfast ready early. I think the (gasp)—Mr. Sponge will be 
(wheezing) away to-day.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Mary Ann. 

All this was said in such a tone as could not fail to be heard all over 
the house; certainly into Mr. Sponge’s room, which was midway between 
the speakers. 

What prevented Mr. Sponge wheezing away, as predicted, will appear 
in the next chapter. 


CuaprTer LIII. 
SIR HARRY SCATTERCASH’S HOUNDS. 


THE reason Mr. Sponge did not take his departure, in accordance with 
his overnight resolution, especially after the pretty intelligible hint given 
by his host, Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey, was, that, as he was passing his 
John Heiffor’s shilling army razor over his soapy chin, he saw a stocking- 
less lad, in a purply coat and faded hunting-cap, making his way up to 
the house, at a pace that betokened more than ordinary vagrancy. It 
was the kennel, stable, and servants’ hall courier of Nonsuch House, 
come to say that Sir Harry hunted that day. 
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Mr. Leather knocked at Mr. Sponge’s bedroom door, and, 
ing invited in, announced the fact. 

“Sir Harry’s ’ounds ’unt,” said he, twisting the door handle as he spoke. 

“ What time?” asked Mr. Sponge, with his half-shaved face turned 
towards him. 

‘* Meet at eleven,” ied Leather. 

“* Where ?” inquired Mr. Sponge. 

“ Nonsuch House, ’bout nine miles off.” 

It was thirteen, but Mr. Leather heard the malt was good, and wanted 
to taste it. 

“ Take the brown on, then,” said Mr. Sponge, quite pompously ; “and 
tell Bartholomew to have the hack at the door at ten—or say a quarter 
to. Tell him, I'll lick him for every minute he’s late ; and, mind, don’t 
let Old Guts here know,” meaning our friend Jog, “or he may take a 
‘far cy ¢o go, and we shall never get there,” alludmg to their former ex- 
cursion. 

“No, no,” replied Mr. Leather, leaving the room. 

Mr. Sponge then arrayed himself in his hunting costume—scarlet coat, 
green tie, blue vest, creamy leathers, and brown tops; and was 
with a round of applause from the little Jogs as he entered the breakfast 
room. Gustavus James would handle him, and, considering. that his 
paws were all over raspberry jam, our friend would as soon have dispensed 
with his attentions. Mrs. Jog was all smiles, and Mr. Jog all scowls. 

A little after ten our friend was in the saddle, a cigar in his mouth, 
and all cap-a-pie. Mrs. Jog, with Gustavus James in her arms, and all 
the children clustering about, stood in the passage to see him start, and 
watch the capers and caprioles'‘of the pie-bald, as he ambled down the 
avenue. 

“‘ Nine miles—nine miles,” said Mr. Sponge to himself, as he passed 
through the Comical Lodge or turned up the Quarryburn Read ; “ do it 
in an hour well enough,” said he, sticking the spurs into the hack, and 
going away at a canter. 

Having kept this pace up for about five miles, till he thought from the 
view he had taken of the map it was about time to be turning, he hailed 
a blacksmith in his shop, who, next to saddlers, are generally the most 
intelligent people about hounds and hunting, and asked how far it was 
to Sir Harry’s ?”’ 

“ Eight miles,” replied the man, in a minute. 

“Impossible !” exclaimed Mr. Sponge. ‘It was only nine at start- 
ing, and I’ve come I don’t know how many.” 

The next person Mr. Sponge met told him it was ten miles; the 
third, after asking him where he had come from, said he was a stranger 
in the country, and had never heard of the place; and, what with Mr. 
Leather’s original misstatement, misdirections from other people, and 
mistakes of his own, it was more good luck than good management that 
got Mr. Sponge there in time. 

The fact was, the whole thing was knocked up in a hurry. Sir Harry, 
and the choice spirits by whom he was surrounded, had not finished cele- 
brating the triumphs of the Snobston Green day, and as it was not likely 
that the hounds would be out again soon, the people of the hunting esta- 
blishment were taking their ease. Watchorn had gone to be entertained 
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at a public supper given by the poachers and fox-stealers of the village of 
Bark-shot, as a “mark of respect for his abilities as a sportsmam and his 
integrity as a man,” meaning his indifference to his master’s interests; 
while the first-whip had gone to visit that usual servant’s relation, his 
aunt, and the groom was away negotiating the exchange of a cow. With 
things in this state, wily Tom of Tinklerhatch, a noted fox-stealer in 
Lord Scamperdale’s country, arrived with a great thundering dog fox, 
stolen from his lordship’s cover near the cross roads at Dallington Burn, 
which being communicated to our friend about midnight in the smoking 
room at Nonsuch House, it was resolved to hunt him forthwith, especially 
as one of the guests, Mr. Orlando Bugles, of the Surrey Theatre, was 
obliged to return to town immediately, and, as he sometimes enacted the 
part of Squire Tallyho, it was thought a little of the reality might correct 
the Tom and Jerry style in which he represented it. Accordingly, orders 
were issued for a hunt, notwithstanding the hounds were fed and the 
horses watered. Sir Harry didn’t “care ad—mn; let them go as fast as 
they could,” he said. 

All these circumstances conspired to make them late ; added to which, 
when Watchorn, the huntsman, cast up, which he did on a higgler’s horse, 
he found the only sound one in his stud had gone to the neighbouring 
town tv get some fiddlers, her ladyship having determined to compliment 
Mr. Bugles’ visit by a quadrille party. Bugles and she were old friends. 
ae Mr. Sponge cast up at half-past eleven, things were still behind- 

and. 

Sir Harry and party had had a wet night of it, and were all more or 
less drunk. They had kept up the excitement with a champagne break- 
fast and various liqueurs, to say nothing of cigars. They were a sad 
debauched-looking set, some of them scarcely out of their teens, with 
trembling hands, sunken eyes, and all the symptoms of premature decay. 
Others—the sock and buskin ones—were a made-up, wigged, and padded 
set. Bugles was resplendent. He had on a dress scarlet coat, lmed and 
faced with yellow satin (one of the properties, we believe, of the Surrey), 
a beautifully worked pink shirt-front, a pitch-plaister coloured waistcoat, 
white ducks and jack-boots, with brass heel spurs. He carried his whip 
in the arm’s-length way of a circus master following a horse. Some 
dozen of these curiosities were staggering, and swaggering, and smoking 
in front of Nonsuch House, to the edification of a lot of gaping grooms 
and chawbacons, when Mr. Sponge cantered up on the piebald. Lady 
Scattercash, with a cigar in her mouth, and several elegantly-dressed 
females around her, conversed with them from the open drawing-room 
windows on the first-floor, while sundry good-looking servants ogled them 
from the above. This was the éableau that presented itself to Mr. 
Sponge as he cantered round the turn that brought him in front of the 
Elizabethan mansion of Nonsuch House. 

Sir Harry, who was still rather drunk, thinking that every person there 
must be either one of his party, or a friend of one of his party, or a 
neighbour, or some one that he had seen before, reeled up to our friend, 
and, shaking him heartily by the hand, asked him to come in and have 
something to eat. This was a godsend to Mr. Sponge, who accepted 
the proffered hand most readily, shaking it in a way that quite satisfied 
Sir Harry he was right in some one or other of his conjectures. Bugles, 
and all the reeling swaggering bucks, looked respectfully at the well- 
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appointed man,.and Bugles determined to have a pair of rebate tat 
So 
m was a wan, young map, with a strong ten ency. 
delirium tremens ; thats and aeons apeunisin beeing Gav 
for his person. .He was a harum-scarum fellow, all strings, and 
mes eth 7 He looked as if he t in. his. clothes. .; His Y 
was fastened on with a ribbon, or rather a ri passed round near. the, 
band,.in order to fasten it on, for it was seldom or ever applied to the, 
and the ends went flying out behind like a Chinaman’s tail. Them 
is flashy, many-coloured cravats, stared and straggled in all directions, 
while his untied waisteoat-strings protruded between the laps of his old, 
 short-waisted swallow-tailed scarlet, mixing in glorious confusion with. 
those of his breeches behind. The knee-strings were generally also, 
pp the nan of his boots were seldom put in, and what with one, set 
other he generally went by the name of Sixteen-string’d 
Tack, ge having dismounted, and given his hack to the now. 
8 la aa a followed Sir Harry > tint a foil and four-in-band 
whip-hung hall to the deserted breakfast-room, where chairs stood in all 
directions, and crumpled napkins strewed the floor, and the litter of eggs, 
and remnants of muffins, and diminished piles of toast, and broken bread 
and empty toast racks, and cups and saucers, and halfeemptied glasses, and 
wholly emptied champagne bottles,.were scattered up and down a disor- 
derly table, further littered with newspapers, letter backs, mustard pots, 
anchovies, pickles—all the odds and ends of a most miscellaneous meal. 
The side-table groaned with cold joints, cold game, cold poultry, lukewarm 
hashed venison, and sundry lamp-warmed dishes of savoury grills. 

“ Here you are!" exclaimed Sir Harry, taking his hunting-whip and 
sweeping the contents of one end of the table on to the floor, with a crash 
that brought in the butler and some theatrical- -looking servants. 

“Take those beastly things away! (hiccup),” exclaimed Sir Harry, 
crushing the broken china still smaller under his heels; ‘and (hiccup) 
bring some red-herrings and soda-water. What the devil does the 
(hiccup) cook mean by not hiccuping things as he ought? Now,” said 
he, addressing Mr. Spo ponge, a raking the plates + dishes up to 
him with the handle of his whip, just as a gaming-table keeper rakes 
up the stakes,—‘ now,” said he, “make your (hiccup) game. There'll 
be some hot (hiccup) in directly. ” He meant to say “tea,” but the 
word failed him. 

Mr. Sponge fell too with avidity. He was always ready to eat, and 
attacked first one thing and then another, as though he had not had any 
breakfast at Puddingpote Bower. 

Sir Harry remained mute for some minutes, sitting cross-legged and 
backwards in his chair, with his throbbing forehead resting upon the 
rail, wondering where it was that he had met Mr. Sponge. He looked 
different without his hat; and though he saw it was no one he knew 

arly, he could not help thinking he had seen him before. 

Indeed, he thought it was clear, from Mr. Sponge’s manner, that they 
had met, and he was just going to ask him whether it was at Offley’s or 
the Coal Hole, when a sudden move outside attracted his attention, It 
was the hounds. 

The huntsman’s horse having at length returned from the fiddler hunt, 
and being whisped over, and made tolerably decent, Mr. Watchorn, 
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exchanged the postilion saddle in which it had been ridden, for a 
-cased a had mounted, and proceeded to open the kennel: 
‘and liberate the pent-up pack, who came tearing out full cry, and 
‘themselves over the country, regardless alike of the #oang, twang, 
of the horn, and the furious onslaught of a couple of stable- 
in and caps, who, true to the title of “ whippers-in,” now 
a furious ught on all that they could get within reach 
of. The hounds had not been out, even to exercise, since the Snobston- 
Green day, and were as wild as hawks, They were ready to run anything. 
Furious and Furrier tackled with acow. Bountiful ran a black cart-colt, 
and made him leap the haugh-haugh. Sempstress, Singwell, and Saladin, 
uppies, went after some crows. Mercury took after the stable cat, 
ile old Thunderer and Come-by-chance (supposed to be one of Lord 
Scamperdale’s) joined in pursuit of a cur. Watchorn, however, did not 
care for these little ebullitions of spirit, and never having been accustomed 
to exercise the Camberwell and Balam Hill Union harriers, he did not 
see any occasion for bothering with the fox hounds. ‘ They would soon 
settle,” he said, “‘ when they got a scent.” 

It was this riotous start that diverted Sixteen-string’d Jack’s attention 
from our friend, and, looking out of the window, Mr. Sponge saw all the 
company pteparing to be off. There was the elegant Bugles mounting 
her ladyship's white Arab; the brothers Spangles climbing on to their 
cream-coJours; Mr. This getting on to the postman’s pony, and Mr. 
That on to the gamekeeper’s. Mr. Sponge hurried out to get to the brown 
before his anger rose at being left behind, and provoked a scene. He only 
just arrived in time, for the twang of the horn, the cracks of the whips, 
the clamorous rates of the servants, the yelping of the hounds, and the 
general commotion, had got up his courage, and he launched out in such 
a way, when Mr. Sponge mounted, as would have shot a loose rider into 
the next township. As it was, Mr. Sponge grappled manfully with him, 
and, letting the Latchfords into his sides, shoved him in haat of the 
throng, as if nothing had happened. Mr. Leather then slunk back to the 
stable, to get out the hack to have a hunt at a distance. 

The hounds, as we said before, were desperately wild; but at length, 
by dint of coaxing and cracking, and hooping and halloaing, they got 
some ten couple out of the five-and-twenty gathered together, and Mr. 
Watchorn, putting himself at their head, trotted briskly on, blowing 
most lustily, in the hopes that the rest would follow. So he clattered 
along the avenue formed between rows of sombre-headed firs and sweep- 
ing spruce, out of which whirred clouds of pheasants; and scuttling 
rabbits and stupid hares kept crossing and recrossing, to the derangement 
of Mr. Watchorn’s temper and the detriment of the unsteady pack. 
Squeak, squeak, squeak, sounded right and left, followed sometimes by the 
heavy retributive hand of Justice on the offenders’ hides, and sometimes 
by the snarl, snap, and worry of a couple of hounds contending for the 
prey. Twang, twang, twang, still went the horn; and when the hunts- 
man reached the unicorn-crested gates, with tea-caddy looking lodges, he 
found himself in possession of a clear majority of his unsizeable pack. 
Some were rather bloody, to be sure, and a few carried scraps of game, 
which fastidious masters would as soon have seen them without; but 
neither Sir Harry nor his huntsman cared about appearances. 
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On clearing the lodges, and passing about a quarter of a mile on the 
Hardington Road, hedge-rows ceased, and they came all upon Farleyfair 
Downs, across which Mr. Watchorn now struck, making for a square plan- 
tation, near the first hill-top, where it had been arranged the bag-fox 
should be shook. It was a fine bright day, rather brighter, perhaps, than 
sportsmen like, and there was a crispiness in the air indicative of frost, 
but then there is generally a burning scent just before a frost. So 
thought Mr. Watchorn, as he turned his feverish face up to the bright, 
blue sky, imbibing the fine fresh air of the wide-extending downs, instead 
of the stale tobacco smoke of the beer shop. As he trotted over the 
springy sward, up the gently rising ground, he stood up in his stirrups, 
and laying hold of his horse’s mane turned to survey the long-drawn, 
lagging field behind. 

“You'll have to look sharp, my hearties,” said he to himself, as he 
run them over in his eye, and thought there might be twenty or five- 
and-twenty horsemen; “ you'll have to look sharp, my hearties,” said he, 
‘“‘if you mean to get away, for Wily Tom has his hat on the ground, 
which shows he has put him down, and if he’s the sort of gem’man I ex- 
pect he’ll not be long in cover.” 

So saying he resumed his seat in the saddle, and easing his horse, 
d by 





endeavo sundry dog noises—such as, “‘ Yooi doit, Ravager!” 
* Gently, n!” “ Here again, Mercury!’"—to restrain the ardour 
of the leading hounds, so as to let the rebellious tail ones up and go into 
cover with something like a body. This was rather a difficult task to ac- 
complish, for those with him being light, and consequently anxious to be 
doing and ready for riot, were difficult to restrain from dashing into cover; 
while those that had taken their diversion and refreshment among the 
e, were easy whether they did anything more or not. 

While Watchorn was thus manceuvring his forces Wily Tom beckoned 
him on, and old Cruiser and Marmion, who had often been at the game 
before, and knew what Wily Tom’s hat on the ground meant, flew to 
him full ery, drawing all their companions after them. 

“T think he’s away to the west,” said Tom, in an undertone, resting his 
hand on Watchorn’s horse’s shoulder; “‘ back home,” added he, jerking his 
head with a knowing leer of his roguish eye. 

**They’re on him!” exclaimed he after a pause, as the outburst of 
melody proclaimed that the hounds had crossed his line. Then there was 
such racing and striving among the field to get up, and such squeezing and 
crowding, and “ Mind, my horse kicks!” at the little white hunting wicket 
leading into cover. “D—mn it, knock down the wall!” exclaimed one. 
“ Get out of the way ; I'll ride over it,” roared another. ‘ We shall be here 
all day!” vociferated a third. ‘“That’s a header!” cried another as a 
clatter of stones was followed by a pair of white breeches summerseting 
in the air with a horse undermost. “It’s Tom Sawbones, the doctor!” 
exclaimed one, “and he can mend himself.” ‘ By Jove! but he’s killed!” 
shricked another. ‘* Not a bit of it,” added a third, as the dead man rose 
and ran after his horse. “Let Mr. Bugles through,” cried Sir Harry, 
seeing his friend, or rather his wife’s friend, was fretting the Arab. 

Meanwhile the melody of hounds increased, and each man, as he got 
through the little gate, rose in his stirrups and hustled his horse along 
the green ride to catch up those on before, regardless of the pack. The 
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plantation was about twenty acres, rather thick and briary at the bottom; 
-,and. master Renard, finding it was pretty safe, and, moreover, having 
attempted to break just by where some chawbacons were ploughing, 
_ had headed suddenly back, so that when the excited field rushed oourh 
_ the parallel gate on the far side of the plantation, expecting to see the 
ack streaming over the downs, they found most of the hounds with their 
ds m the air, some looking for holloas, others watching their com- 
panions trying to carry the scent over the fallow. 

Watchorn galloped up in the frantic state half-witted huntsmen 
generally are, and one of the impromptu whips being in attendance, 
quickly got round the hounds, and commenced a series of assaults upon 
them that very soon sent them scuttling to Mr. Watchorn for safety. 

If they had been at the hares again, or even worrymg sheep, he aia 
not have rated or flogged more severely. 

“ Marksman! Marksman! ough, ye ould Divil, get to him!” roared 
he, aiming a stinging cut, with his heavy knotty-pointed whip, at.a 
venerable sage that still snuffed down a furrow to satisfy himself the fox 
was not on before he returned to cover,—an exertion that over-balanced 
the whip, and would have landed him on the ground had not he caught 
by the spur in the old mare’s flank. Then he went on scrambling and 
rating after Marksman, the field exclaiming, as the Edmonton people did, 
by Johnny Gilpin, 


He’s on! no, he’s off, he hangs by the mane! 


At last he got shuffled back into the saddle, and the ery of hounds in 
cover attracting the outsiders back, the scene quickly changed, and the 
horsemen were again hemmed in by the trees. They now swept up the 
grass ride to the exposed part of the higher ground, the trees gradually 
diminishing in size, till on reaching the top they did not come much above 
a horse’s shoulder. ‘This point commanded a fine view over the adjacent 
country. Behind, was the rich vale of Dairylow, with its villages and 
spires, and trees and inclosures, while in front was nothing but the undu- 
lating, wide-stretching downs, reaching to the grey outline in the dis- 
tance. There was not, however, much time for contemplating scenery 
on this occasion, for Wily Tom, who had stolen to this point imme- 
diately the hounds took up the scent, now viewed the fox stealing through 
.& gap in the wall, and, the field catching sight, there was such a hulla- 
baloo as would have made a more composed and orderly-minded fox think 
it better to break instead of running the outside of the wall as this one 
intended to do. What wind there was swept across the downs, and 
putting himself straight to catch it, he went away whisking his brush in 
the air, as if he was just out of his kennel instead of a sack. Then 
what a commotion there was! Such jumpings off to lead down, such 
huggings and holdings, and wooaings of those that sat on, such slidings 
and scramblings, and loosenings and rollings of stones. Then the frantic 
horses began to bound, and the frightened riders to exclaim, 

‘For God’s sake get out of my way, sir!” 

“ Mind, sir! I’m a top of you!” 

‘“‘Give him his head aad let him go!” exclaimed the still drunk 
‘brother Bob Spangles, sliding his horse down with a slack rein. 

“ That’s your sort !”” roared Sir Harry, and just as he said it his horse 
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Gropped on hie hind-quarters like a rabbit, landing Sir Harry comfortabl 
on his feet, amid re ges of the foot-people, aad the mirth of such of 
the horsemen as were not too frightened nay 

“T think I'll stay where I am,” said Mr. Bugles, preparing for a bird’s- 
eye view where he was. “This hunting,” said he, getting off the fid- 
oy oe ‘seems dangerous.” 

e parties who mage ee the descent had now some fine plain 
sailing for their trouble. The line lay across the open downs, composed 
of sound, springy, racing-like turf, extremely well adapted for trying 
the pace either of horses or hounds. And very soon it did try the pace 
of them, for they had not gone above a mile before there was very consi- 
derable tailing with both. To be sure they had never been very well to- 

er, but still the telescope lengthened instead of contracting. Horses 

could hardly be held down the hill, and that applied themselves to 
the turf on landing as if they could never have enough of it, now began 
to’bear upon the rein and hang back to those behind ; while the hounds 
came straggling along like wild geese, with full half a mile between the 
leader and the last. However, they all threw their tongues, and each 
man flattered himself that the hound he was with was the first. In vain 
the galloping Watchorn looked back and tootled his horn; in vain he 
worked with his cap; in vain the whips rode at them cursing and swear- 
ing, and vowing they would cut them in two. 

There was no getting them together. Every now and then the fox 
might be seen, looking about the size of a marble, rolling over the top of 
some distant hill; but each successive view made him less and less, till, at 
last, he seemed no bigger than a pea. . Five and twenty minutes best 

over downs is calculated to try the mettle of anything, and long 
Seine the leading hounds reached Cockthropple Dean, the field was 
choked by the pace. -Sir Harry had long been tailed off; both the bro- 
thers, Spangles, had dropped astern; the horse of one had dropped too; 
Sawbones, the doctor’s, had got a stiff neck; Willing, the road surveyor, 
and Mr. Lavender, the grocer, pulled up together. Muddyman, the 
farmer’s four-year old, had enough at the end of ten minutes; both the 
whips tired theirs in a quarter of an hour; and in less than twenty mi- 
nutes, Watchorn and Sponge were alone in their glory, or rather, Sponge 
was in his glory, for Watchorn’s horse was beat. 

“Lend me your horn!” exclaimed Sponge, as he saw, by the con- 
tracting strides of Watchorn’s horse, it was all U P with him. 

The horse stopped, as if shot; and getting the horn, Mr. Sponge 
went on, the brown laying himself out as if he was still full of running. 
Cockthropple Deans was now close at hand, and in all probability the fox 
would not leave it. So thought Mr. Sponge as he dived into its depths, 
astonished at the way the hounds made the wood echo. 

“ Tally ho!” cried a countryman on the opposite side; and the road 
he had taken being favourable to the point, he made for it at a hand- 
gallop, horn in hand, to blow as soon as he got there. 

. He's away !” cried the man as soon as our friend appeared ; “ reet 
’cross the tornops!” pointing with his hoe. 

Mr. Sponge hen put his horse’s head that way, and blew a long shrill 
blast. As he stopped to take breath and listen, he heard the sound of 
horses’ hoofs, and presently a stentorian voice, half frantic with rage, ex- 
claimed from behind, 
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“ Wao THE HEuL ARE you ?” 

, 1B the hell are you?” retorted Mr. Sponge, without looking 
round. 

* They commonly call me the Eart or ScAMPERDALE,” replied the 
voiee, ‘‘ and those are my hounds.” 

“ They're not your hounds !” retorted Mr. Sponge, looking round on 
his big-spectacled flat-hatted lordship, who was closely followed by his 
double, Mr. Spraggon. 

“* Not my hounds !” screeched his lordship. “Sing out, Jack! sing 
out! For Heaven’s sake, sing out!” added he. 

* Not his lordship’s hounds!” roared Jack, rising in his stirrups and 
brandishing his whip. ‘Not his lordship’s hounds! Tell me that, when 
they cost him five-and-twenty ‘under’d—two thousand five ’under’d a year! 
Oh, my eye and Betty Martin, but that’s a pretty go! If they’re not his 
lordship’s hounds, I should like to know whose they are?” and thereupon 
Jack wiped the foam from his mouth with his sleeves. 

_ “Sir Harry’s!” exclaimed Mr. Sponge, again putting the horn to his 


“Sir Harry’s!’’ screeched his lordship in disgust, for he hated the 

very sound~of his name—“ Sir Harry's! Oh, you d—d rusty-booted 
1 

“*Sir Harry’s!” repeated Jack again, standing in his stirrups. ‘“ What ! 
impeach his lordship’s integrity—oh, by God, there’s an end of every- 
thing! Death before dishonour! Slugs in a saw pit! Pistols and coffee 
for two!” And Jack again wiped the foam from his mouth. . 

His lordship then went at him again. 

“Oh, you d—d sanctified, putrified, pestilential-looking snob, you 
think because I’m a lord and can’t swear or use coarse language, that you 
may do what you like; but I'll let you see the contrary,” said he, brandish- 
ing his whip. ‘“ D—n you, sir, I'll fight you, sir, any non-hunting day 
you like, sir, except Sunday.” 

Just then the clatter a blowing of horses was heard, and Frostyface 
emerged from the wood followed by the hounds, who, swinging them- 
selves over the turnips, hit off the scent and went away full cry, followed 
by his lordship and Jack, leaving Mr. Sponge staring with astonishment. 

*‘ Changed foxes,” at length said he, with a shake of his head; and just 
then the cry of hounds on the opposite bank confirmed his conjecture, and 
he got to them in time to take up his lordship’s fox. 

His lordship’s hounds ran into Sir Harry’s fox about two miles farther 
on, but the hounds would not break him up; and, on examining him, he 
was found to have been well rubbed with aniseed ; and, worst of all, by 
the mark on his ear to be one that they had turned down themselves some 
seasons before, being one of a litter that Sly had stolen from Sir 
Harry’s cover at Saleen 
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THE HABITUE’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY CHARLES HERVEY. 


A Recipe for Good Humour—“Giralda,” Mademoiselle Félix Miolan—Made- 
moiselle Delorme, “Le Mari d’une Camargo.” Leclére—Miss Glascock’s Ranajee 
Waltzes— Stationary Queries—Cirque, Mesdames Lejars, Caroline Loyo, and 
‘Annato. The Kabyles—Mabille—Féte at Asniéres, Mademoiselle Rigolette— 
Chateau des Fleurs. Mademoiselle Marguerite—Gossip. Enfoncés les Russes. 


A Rectrr ror Goop Humour.—Convalescence, i after a 
tedious illness, is a wonderful promoter of enjoyment and -humour. 
One is so thankful to exchange the dulness of a sick room for the open 
air, and chicken broth for a chop, that one never pauses to inquire if 
the weather be fine or the mutton tender. Such, at least, is my case at 

resent ; a month’s confinement to the sofa has rendered me marvellously 
indifferent as well to the ups and downs of the barometer, as to any sins 
of omission or commission on the part of my cook. 

This equanimity, which, as far as I am concerned, is, I fear, only 
temporary, is possessed in a very enviable degree by a friend of mine, the. 
most perfect specimen of placidity and contentment I ever met with. 
His countenance has more than once reminded ine’of the Bay of Naples 
on a calm, cloudless, sunshining day; with this difference, that a slight 
breeze is enough to set the Bay of Naples and everything upon it dancing 
like the listeners to the magic fiddle in the German story, whereas my 
friend’s tranquillity would be proof against a tornado. Nothing ever 
comes amiss to him ; he has always an excuse ready for every annoyance, 
for every little misery of human life. I have tried him on all possible 
topics, and never knew him at a loss for a redeeming point. It is never 
too hot nor too cold for him ; if he has to wait a long time for his dinner 
at a restaurant, he rubs his hands, says it is a good sign, and shows that 
business is improving. Nay, I’ once found him getting through an 
atrociously corked bottle of St. Julien, with a perseverance equal to that 
of Bruce’s spider, and congratulating himself on his being no judge of 
wine, and having a cold into the bargain. Once I did expect I had 
driven him into a corner: it was one day last November, we were 
walking together under the arcades of the Palais Royal, it being perfectly 
impossible to take exercise anywhere else, the rain coming down in 
torrents, and a damp searching fog penetrating even the thickest paletét. 

“ Well,” I began, as we were going round and round like horses in a 
circus, and just as we had turned a corner, and been thereby exposed to a 
pitiless gust of wind and a cross fire of sleet ; “well, I don’t think that 
even Ps can say anything in favour of weather like this!” 

“ ” replied he, as distinctly as a double-twisted cache-nez, en- 
veloping the lower portion of his face, would allow him—“it is not over 
pleasant certainly, dué” (I shivered involuntarily) “ it is very seasonable!” 

This was a settler, and I at once gave him up as weer? 





“GmaLpA,” MADEMOISELLE Fftix Miotan.—To return to my- 
self: although I have no great faith in the duration of my present take- 
it-easy frame of mind, yet I by no means regret it, especially at this 
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season of the year. For it is some comfort, when everybody around one 
is complaining of the heat, the dust, the President, the macadamized 
boulevards, the law on the press, and half a hundred other real or fancied 


nuisances, to be able to keep one’s thoughts and spirits at a tual 
beau fixe. Thus it follows to mé Paris never ap A 


r 


ing, more attractive, than it does at this moment. air seems to have 
gained in purity and elasticity, the shops in gag the ladies’ toilettes 
in taste, and the ladies themselves in beauty; while the thousand and one 
enjoyments with which this metropolis of pleasure teems seem at least, 
ten-thousand times more enjoyable than they ever seemed before. 

Nor do the theatres—my ever favourite haunts—offer the revers de la 
médaille invariably expected and usually experienced during the dead 
season. Don’t talk to me of empty houses, of unpaid actors, and man-~ 
agerial bankruptcies ; more than one flourishing treasury will tell a very 
different tale. And, above all, that of the Opéra Comique ; a happy state 
of things partly due to its indefatigable director, M. Perrin, and partly to 
the “ Giralda” of Scribe and Adolphe Adam. 

I doubt if the admirable répertoire of this delightful theatre contains 
any one piece which more correctly and more successfully represents the 
peculiar spécialité of the Salle Vavart,—a most ingeniously constructed 
and interesting plot, full of amusing imbroglios, which no one but Scribe 
would venture on, because no one but him could ever get out of them, 
and a succession of light and graceful melodies, unhampered by recitative 
or ambitious straining after grand opera, and, on that very account, cling- 
ing to the memory with magnetic tenacity; such are the rarely united 
characteristics of ‘‘ Giralda, ou la Nouvelle Psyche.” A young débutante, 
Mademoiselle Félix Miolan, hitherto merely known as a concert-singer, 
has, by her creation of the heroine, at once taken her place among the 
promising vocalists of the day. Nor, unlike the milkmaid in the play, 
can she say with any truth, that her face is her fortune ; her ramage, 
contrary to that of the crow in La Fontaine’s fable, being unquestionably 
superior to her plumage. 

But, if not strictly pretty, Mademoiselle Miolan is very far removed 
from the other extreme ; aa countenance is what a practised novel- 
writer would call interesting, and a polite Frenchman, agréable. There 
is ajuvenile natveté in her acting, which contrasts advantageously with 
the conventional attitudes of her more experienced associates; nor is her 
very natural timidity a stumbling-block to her success. Bien au con- 


+ traire! 


The peculiar quality of her voice is its extreme freshness and purity : 
its range is not extensive; but one may say of it, as Mrs. Keeley used to. 
say of herself, when revelling in the top-boots and cords of Bailey, 
junior: “ There isn't much of me, but what there is, is good.” Made- 
moiselle Miolan also voealises with ease and taste, and, in passages re- 
quiring tenderness of expression, is peculiarly happy ; so that I think we 
may look forward to her being considered, one of these days, a very fair 
substitute for Mademoiselle Darcier; since it is but too true that the 
charming Célestine, weary of captivating, has in her turn become a 
captive; and, as an atonement for having so long enchained the public 
to her triumphal car, has at length surrendered herself to the bonds of 
liymen—and eighty thousand francs a year! 
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’ Mavemorsetiz Detorme, “Lz Mant y’one Camanreo,”  Leciére. 


—Very few Parisian actresses have made greater progress during the 
Nest eel or two than Mademoiselle Delorme—and why? Simply be- 
cause very few have devoted themselves to their art with the same 
and unflinching perseverance. Such exertions on her part, aud such a 
result, are the more creditable, inasmuch as she has had to overcome an 
obstacle which might well have seemed insuperable. Not only has she 
had to contend against the recollection, but against the actual presence 
of Déjazet, both ladies simultaneously performing the same line of parts 
in the same theatre. Such a task was sufficient to dishearten any young 
actress less buoyed up by courageous determination than Mademoiselle 
Delorme. The attempt was a bold one, and its success was long doubt- 
ful : energy and patience, however, have carried the day ; and I am much 
mistaken if that energy and patience will be allowed to lie dormant for 
many a long year. “ Anch’ io son pittoré,” said Correggio; and it re- 
uires no sorcery to divine that Mademoiselle Delorme’s motto has been 
rat the beginning —*“ Moi aussi, je serai comedienne !” 

But, without proper materials to exert her skill upon, the cleverest 
embroideress in’the world would be at a nonplus: luckily, in the case of 
the accomplished workwoman in question, such materials have hitherto 
not been wanting. “Le Mari d'une Camargo,” her last creation, not 
only gives her versatile powers full play, butalso brings into strong relief 
the sterling qualities of her excellent comrade Leclére; an actor whose 
acquaintance Mr. Mitchell's Aabitués have yet to make—a treat, no 
dcubt, slyly kept back by the shrewd manager, as a bonne bouche. Aux 
derniers les bons ; is it not so, Mitckell, mon ami? 





Miss Guiascock’s “ RANAJEE WautzeEs.”—La Camargo necessarily 
uts one in mind of dancing, and dancing as necessarily reminds me of 
iss Glascock’s ‘‘Ranajee Waltzes,” dedicated by permission to the 
swarthy lion of the season—thé Nepaulese Ambassador. Like a moun- 
tain stream, whose origin may be traced to some wild dell overhung by 
gloomy beetling crags, the source of these charming productions 1s 
unquestionably a dark one; but the imagination and fancy of the com- 
have invested them with a brilliancy rivalling that of the jewels of 
er prototypes. These waltzes are in the highest degree sparkling, 
dansants, and Lannerish; and have already, no doubt, largely contri- 
buted to the wearing out of no end of white satin shoes. 

But even though their melody and entrain were to set all London 
—? that wouldn’t be enough for me: the only fit and obvious 
course for the turbaned dignitaries to pursue, is at once to put their 
gravity into their pockets (if they wear any; if not, into those of the 
in ter), and dance away to these soul-stirring airs like débardeurs. 

would be a very proper return to Miss Glascock for her attention ; 
and if they ever take the hint, and thus astonish the natives—and pro- 
bably themselves into the bargain—all I can say is— 
May I be there to see! 





STATIONARY Quertes.—It struck me the other day that a fertile 
theme for the ingenuity of the authors of “ Notes and Queries,” would 
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-be arm inguiry as to the origin of the very peculiar names conferred on 
esundry stations of the Brighton Railway. For instance, Hassock’s Gate ; 
-or, asthe genuine Brightonians call it, “The ’Assock.” Who was 
VHassock ? and what right had he to a gate more than anybody else? 

« | Again, was Burgess’s Hill, at the outset, an eminence patronised by the 
(burgesses of any adjoining town, when in want of a “ constitutional ?” 
o\»Was Hayward the original proprietor of the heath which bears his 


name?’ and if so, what has become of him? Does his ghost ever 
efrequent the neighbourhood? and is it because the inn opposite the 
«station is supposed to be honoured by his occasional visits that nobody 


ever stops there ? 

Above all, what was the history of that remarkable Stoat, whose nest 
‘is still figuratively —perhaps nes Se feature on the line? Does this 
interesting member of an unappreciated race figure even to this day, in 


-a stuffed form in the cabinet of some curious amateur ? and does tradition 


still fondly point to the spot where its nest once existed ? 

If any one can solve these mysteries—unfathomable to the ordinary 
intellect—to him, in my thirst for information, do I address the following 
exquisitely persuasive specimen of transatlantic eloquence :— 


“ Duell !” 





CrrquE—Mespames Lresars, CAROLINE Loyo, AND ANNATO. THE 
Kasy_Les.—Madame Lejars, or as the bills now call her, Madame Lejears, 
after a long ramble in Russia, Spain, and the Lord knows where beside, 
has returned to the Cirque, where she goes through a variety of Spanish 
and other national dances on horseback, in a very picturesque and oe 
style. If not quite so pretty as she used to be, she has decidedly gain 
on the score of embonpoint ; a physical development rarely promoted by 
horse exercise. But there is an ancient and ower true proverb, whic 
says, ‘“‘ Les absens ont toujours tort ;” or, as we word it, “ out of sight out 
of mind,” and Madame Lejars (old style) ought, ere this, to be aware 
that by her absence she has forfeited all claim to the Franconian sceptre. 

As to ousting that female centaur, Caroline Loyo, from the throne 
on which she has as firm a seat as she has on her saddle, guatre hommes 
et un corporal would hardly succeed in so doing; while = Palmyre 
Annato, the bounding fawn of the Cirque, with her everlasting, but ever- 
attractive leaps over scarfs and through hoops, is still, as the title of a 
Boulevard vaudeville happily expresses it, ‘“‘ La Coqueluche du Quartier.” 

The Kabyles are very strong, very active, and very comical beings; 
their most astonishing feat, perhaps, is their construction of a human 

yramid, the base of which is the Hercules of the party, while the others 
orm the apex, clustering and twining about him in every conceivable way. 
When they are called on, after their performance, they twist and roll their 
bodies and limbs about as if, collectively, they had but one object in view, 
viz., the instantaneous dislocation of their joints; grinning all the time so 
fearfully, that the poor clowns are thrown altogether into the shade. 





Masim1r.—From the Cirque to Mabille is but a step, and it being 
Saturday—the crack night—I strolled in for an hour or so; and a way 
“ pretty, lively, and thoroughly French scene it is; gaily illuminated, 
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ing as goodly a show of smart ¢oilettes and pretty women as the 
Saeko i aie r could desire. 

Here we have the saucy Frisette, revelling in some newly-invented ae 
regraphic audacity, while her portrait and her favourite polka are being 
hawked about at the small inuanal one franc. Here some ambitious 
commis is making a teetotum of himself, or throwing his arms and legs 
about like Polichinelle, with as grave a countenance as if he were quietly 
seated in a Quaker’s meeting-house. Outside of the dancing-ring innu- 
merable bevies of fair Bréda colonists are ever and anon gliding and dis- 
pensing arch glances and seductive smiles; while in the more secluded 
recesses and darker walks, various little bits of courtship, in more or less 
advanced stages, as the case may be, are going on, the dénowement of 
which not unfrequently takes place in a cabinet particulier of the Maison 
Dorée or Cafe Anglais. 

It may be a question, whether the atmosphere of Mabille is improved 
by the mingled odours of panatellas, double regalias, and cigares & quatre 
sous—the latter predominating—which create a haze almost as thick as 
that on the Brighton racecourse the other day, especially in the immediate 
vicinity of the dancers. But this is a point, to decide which, pleading 
guilty as 1 do to having contributed an ample share to the said haze, I 
have no hesitation in declaring myself, after the fashion of the presidents 
of the French law-courts, when they wish to shift a troublesome case on 
other judges’ shoulders, incompétent. 





Frere at AsnrerEsS—MApDEMOISELLE RIGOLETTE.—The next day 
was a féte at Asniéres, whither the St. Germains railway transported 
hundreds upon hundreds, I might almost say thousands, of Parisians, 
between the hours of two and eight. The park is prettily situated, 
and the illuminated avenues and trees, festooned with coloured lamps, 
produce a very gay effect. As for the chateau, now a restaurant, the less 
said of it the better; the only trace left of its once high state is the 
adjective itself, coupled with the substantive charges. Roundabouts 
whirling round and round, swings going up and down, jeux de quilles and 
billard Polonais, eccentric polkeuses and their snobbish partners—as 
far as these items go, one might fancy oneself at Mabille. But one 
glance at the lookers-on—the company, tells a very different tale: in- 
stead of the hewitching deméi-toilettes of the Allée des Veuves, one sees 
little but bonnets of the third class. Lorette order; or worse still, bare 
arms with thread mittens, with here and there, by way of variety, a bonne 
bourgeoise endimanchée, munching gauffres, or, horresco referens, a huge 
slice of that indigestible nastiness, galette. 

The lonne of Asniéres is a diminutive specimen of the polkeuse 
tribe, familiarly known as Mademoiselle Rigolette. She usually wears a 
straw bonnet and a red shawl, and, as far as personal attractions go, has 
no peculiar claim to notoriety : in fact, once out of the dancing-ring, 
she is a very ordinary little 4oulotte, whom no one in the world would 
ever think of looking at twice. But when engaged—body and soul— 
in the mysteries of her craft, her head thrown forward and her leg in air, 
skimming about with all the activity of an eel, and all the chic of a 
Magador—then she is in her glory, and she knows it. Alophe, the cele- 
brated lithographer, has profited, by one of these triumphal moments, to 
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add the portrait of Mademoiselle Rigolette to his already numerous chore- 
graphie collection; and the result of his inspirations is a most faithful . 
copy of the lively original. 

**C’est ca! mais c’est ca!” exclaimed an enthusiastic admirer of the 
sémillante polkeuse, showing the print he had just purchased to his part- 
ner at the conclusion of a quadrille. 

‘“Ah, .oui !” replied his: danseuse, with a half sigh, and a glance of 
mingled admiration and envy, first at the portrait and then} at its proto- 
type, who was at that moment surrounded by a legion of adorers, “the 
observed of all observers ;” “‘ah, oui! c’est bien ca!” 

The getting away at night is no easy matter; no one—erede experto— 
need go to the expense of a first-class ticket, for itis a moral certainty that 
whoever: does will be thrust into a third-class carriage; and he may 
thank his stars if he be not left behind altogether. Such a jostling, 
punching, kicking, and squeezing never was seen, except at the pit-door 
of the Opera on a Jenny Lind night; e¢ encore!! However, when 
once the train does begin to crawl along—which is generally in about 
half an hour after the appointed time, as the porters are perpetually 
threatening to shut the doors which exclude late arrivals, and never do 
shut them—six or seven minutes suffice to inundate the débarcadeére of 
the Rue St. Lazare with its heterogeneous cargo; the tedium of the 
journey having probably been beguiled by the vocal talents of the pas- 
sengers, to the accompaniment of mirlitons and penny whistles. 

“On dit qu'il y aici un monde fou,” said a pretty actress of the Vau- 
deville to me, as we were watching, in the course of the evening, a polka 
executed by some hundred and fifty couples capering about like so many 
Bedlamites, “ et, ma foi, on a raison.” 

I can give no better résumé of the féte at Asniéres. 





CHATEAU DES FLEuRS—MapeEMoIsEeLLE Marcuerite.—The Cha- 
teau des Fleurs, situated on the left side of the Champs Elysees 
as you approach the Arc de l’Etoile, is much in the style of Ma- 
bille, and its Aabitués are mostly the same. The receipts are greatly 
benefited by the shoals of English brought hither by the ¢rains de plaisir, 
many of whom, with their round white hats or plaid shawls—selon le sexe 
—are regarded by the Parisians pur sang with about as much curiosity 
as that displayed by Peter Wilkins when he first fell in with Youwarkee. 
A party of “fast” young travellers, after largely partaking of punch the 
other night, grew very uproarious, and knocked the stems off all their 
glasses. They then disposed of as many eigars a quatre sous as they 
conveniently could, and finally marched away with the intention of 
“finishing the evening” at the Paris shades in the Rue de Rivoli. 

Chicard was among the visitors to the Chateau des Fleurs on this occa- 
sion; he, however, dances now but little, not being quite so slim as he 
used to be. Rigolette was also present, but refused all invitations to 
dance ; and on being asked the reason, replied very demurely, 

“J’ai marié ma sceur ce matin, et je lui ai promis vingt-quatre heures 
de sagesse.” 

Luckily, the tall and eful Mademoiselle Marguerite of the Hippo- 
drome had made no salle pithalli, or the Redowa would have suffered 
irremediably. This young lady, in her theatrical, or rather equestrian 
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a , figures as a principal personage on the Char du Printemps: 
ala ville her distingwehing characteristics are a checked dress and an 
unchecked smile. 





Gossip—Enroncfs Les Russes.—And now for a little bit of mis- 
cellaneous theatrical gossip—saisi au vol—as a wind-up. Madame 
Doche is about to enchant her native Brussels during the months of 
September and October, her brother having purchased a share. in 
the management of the Vaudeville in that city. Madame Octave 
is staying at Bourbon les Bains—pour cause de santé. Mademoiselle 
Déjazet is gaining cartloads of laurels and five hundred franes a 
night at Rouen. Pitiless Auissiers have laid their matter-of-fact 
hands on Mademoiselle Judith’s luxurious mobilier. Mademoiselle 
Plunkett is about to reappear fresh as a rose in Auber’s “ Enfant Pro- 
digne,” Madame Ugalde’s recovery has already struck dismay to the 
hearts of her rivals. Mademoiselle Melcy has left the Gymnase for the 
Grand Theatre at Lyons: lucky fellows the Lyonnese! Mademoiselle 
Page is captivating the phlegmatic Dutchmen of the Hague with her 
seductive smiles. heri and Bressant are revolutionising the play- 

ing world in “Faust et Marguerite.” Mademoiselle Gallois is more 
iiawisth visible to the frequenters of Asniéces than to those of the 
Vaudeville; so much the better for the latter! Little Judith Ferreyra is 
eperopeinAne. one by one, all the best rédles of Léontine Fay—and 

eral Guedeonoff is making his annual razzia for St. Petersburg 
among the pretty and disposable young actresses. As long as he con- 
fines himselt to mediocrities, @ la bonne heure! but lo and behold, the 
keen connaisseur must needs lay his nets to ensnare one of our choicest 
pets the pearl of Vaudeville ingénues, Mademoiselle Clary. You're a 
owing hand, Monsieur le Boyard, but “ we’re Yorkshire too,” and we 
intend to keep her. 
Nous voulons bien, 
Nous voulons bien 
Céder toujours 4 la Russie 
La femme qui n’est plus jolie, 
Dont la perte n’ nous nuit en rien, 
Nous voulons bien! (dis.) 
Mais que Tata, charmante fille, 
Une ingénue aussi gentille, 
Nous quitte pour tréner 1a-bas, 
Nous n’ voulons pas! dis.) 
Non, non, non, non, mon général, non, non, nous n’ voulons pas, 
Nous n’ voulons pas ! 
Non, non, non, non, mon général, non, non, nous n’ voulons pas, 
Nous n’ voulons pas!  (dis.) 


Paris, Aug. 22, 1850. 
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LITERATURE. 


GERMANIA.* 

Ir is a matter of frequent rise, even to those whose duty it is to 
watch the progress of literary and scientific publications, to find ins soon 
when a work of a particular character is wanted, whether supplied by the 

of gentleman or lady, such is sure to make its appearance. The 
es of the New Monthly Magazine furnish constant illustrations of 
this great fact in the history of literature. Should a railway be proposed 
across the Isthmus of Panama, a hundred communications from authentic 
—, as to the best and most available line of route, crowd upon us. 
hould an insurrection or a revolution break out, we not only receive the 
general details from an almost infinite number of “ eye-witnesses,” but 
not even a single fight is left untouched, and one combatant at least, at 
the fatal barricade of the Jagerzeile, remained to tell his tale. 

Here, however, a work of a far more ambitious character presents itself 
to notice—a work which actually proposes to itself to depict to us the 
courts and camps and people of would-be Germania, as these various 
courts and camps and people existed, felt and acted, during one of the 
most trying ond exciting epochs in the history of the fatherland ; brief 
enough, certainly, in its existence to be remembered as a summer’s 
night’s dream, yet lasting long enough to be pregnant with meaning to 
the future. 

“Here,” says the authoress, quoting the speech of Donoso Cortes, “is the 
history of the German Assemblies. Do you know why they died as they did? 
I will tell you. They died, because they neither acted nor let others act—they 
died, because they neither governed nor let others govern—they died, because, 
after more than a year of discussion, nothing arose, or there rose only vain vapour 
and smoke, from all their interminable discussions.” 

A few pages we have devoted to the history of antagonistic races 
in the present magazine, will better explain this result than all the 
far-fetched politico-philosophical lucubrations of the Baroness Blaze 
de Bury—a dangerous name, one would have thought, with which 
to travel among courts and camps in times of general revolt and insur- 
rection. Not that the baroness is insensible to the great fact of dis- 
tinction of races; her very first story, with Cologne for a locality, finishes 
with, ‘‘ He’s a Bavarian! Oh, dreams of united Germany !” 

There is scarcely a topic of the day to which these would-be politically 
united, but, by race and blood, incongruous, little nationalities have, in 
their modern frenzy of innovation, given birth to, from the republicanism 
of Baden, the esdite of Vienna, and the patriotism of the Magyars and 
Sclaves, to the pseudo-aristocratic liberalism of the Archduke John and 
Frederick William IV., and the absolutism of Radetzky, Haynau, and 
the Tzar, not even omitting Baron Wrangel and the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, as it is still called, even after it has assumed so sadly a serious 
and sanguinary complexion, that has not been touched upon, and that 





* Germania; its Courts, Camps, and People. By the Baroness Blaze de Bury. 
2 Vols. Henry Colburn. nh 
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with as much ability as spirit and verve, by the ubiquitous baroness. 
Truly, “Germania,” however misnamed, as recalling a dream rather 
than a reality, is, by the variety and well-timed character of its contents, 
a work that will take the reading public by surprise. 





LIFE, POETRY, AND LETTERS OF EBENEZER ELLIOTTI.*. 


Wr the pages of this book with considerable interest, and regret 
to say that we have been much disappointed. It has evidently been a 
hasty composition; and if the labour has been one of love, it has certainly 
been aecom at the sacrifice of little time and research. The editor, 
un , knew scarcely anything of the habits and peculiarities of a 
“poet worthy of a much more elaborate inquiry into his history and the 
circumstanees which gave the colouring and direction to his gentus. Ebe- 
nezar Elliétt was a man of great original powers of mind, and many passages 
“might be selected from his works, which, for beauty, truthfulness, and force, 

ill bear a comparison with the best productions in the English language. 
He was, perhaps, one of the most unequal of ; not, strictly speaking, 
from the want of taste—for he had this in a high degree when he pleased 
to exercise it—nor from an inability to sustain a prolonged flight, but, 

“from a morbid feeling, arising partly from his many disappointments in 
life, and partly from a determination tv produce effect by the irregularity 
and strangeness of his views and sentiments. 

He knew and acknowledged that many of these were unworthy of his 
genius; but he gloried in them because they had, in the first instance, 
given hima name and a position among the distinguished ‘poets of his 
country. 

The weak points in Elliott's character were his vanity and his in- 
ordinate love of fame. The former was always made manifest by an 
assumed humility which was contemptible, and ought to havebeen beneath 
him. No man felt more strongly the sterling worth of his genius than 
the poet himself ;— it was this, in fact, which had been the great source of 
his misery through life. The world was slow in the recognition of his 
poetical powers, and, at last stung with disappointment, he forced himself 
on public notice, by productions which harmonised with the extreme 
political opinions of the times. The politician marred the beauty and ex- 
quisite sweetness of the 

There are errors in the work which are inexcusable. Mr. Watkins states 
that the poet saw Byron ata Bank in Sheffield. It was at the Rotherham 
Bank where he saw the Bard of Childe Harold, while the latter was on 
a visitin the neighbourhood. The editor has, also, not. shown good taste 
in the publication of many of the letters of Elliott. These contain senti- 
ments objectionable on many grounds, and will be prejudicial to his 

The poet flattered himself that his prose was better than his poetry. 
His prose, however, has little to recommend it. He is often exceedingly 





® Life, , and Letters, of Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn Law Rhymer, with an 
Abstract of his olitics, his Son-in-law, John Watkins, Author of the “ Life ot 
James Myers,” “George bers,” &c, ’ . : 
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coarse in his language, and the subjects of which he treats possess little 
interest to the reader of swt : 
. The editor has placed himself too prominently in the foreground. 
His own literary achievements, of which we never Seen anything before, 
are constantly brought under observation; and were we to form an esti- 
mate of their value, ee en anaagion 
inl the most remarkable productions of the age, whether we 
wera y Car light of a dramatist—a critic—a writer of prose, or of 
lay sermons. It would have been in much better taste had he said more 
his subject and less of himself. 

We regret that the poet has not fallen into abler hands. As one who 
rose from the mass, and distinguished himself by the strength and origi- 
nality of his genius—by the display of poetical powers of a high order— 
he is ‘worthy of being studied in the various lights of his character. He 
was not simply a poet, but a man of first-rate business habits, and never 
allowed these to be disturbed by the impulsive calls of imagination. He 
made an ample independency by his attention to the ledger, and qualified 
his literary taste in his moments of leisure. His business habits were not 
less remarkable than his genius. 





ALTON LOCKI.* 


Tue darkly depicted scenes of social grievances published in the 
Morning Chronicle were sure to bear fruit. A French democrat availed 
himself of them to illustrate the decline of England; a whole host of 
clever, dissatisfied workmen may be expected to follow in the same track, 
recording their woes in whining prose, or wailing their misfortunes in 
lugubrious rhymes. Alton Locke is a specimen of that description of 
literature in which a story of unmitigated evil is scarcely redeemed by the 
abundant evidences of great natural ability, and which a hope of remedy 
can scarcely make acceptable, for the remedy for this state of things lies 
within itself; for example, that tailors should pass their days of toil in 
so-called rheumatic wards, fever wards, ashmy wards and consumptive 
hospitals, is obviously an evil which can only be done away with by their 
employers. But we have more than a dissatisfied workman in Alton 
Locke; we have a would-be poet, philosopher, politician, and theologian. 
He hints that Cooper, and other Chartist poets, have taught the working 
classes things that they will not forget; their lot in life is truly hard 
enough not to seek for the further and greater oppression of teachings out 
of their way, and new and worse than useless cares. 





THE SLAVE-TRADE.+ 


WE put these two works together, as both treating in a different 
manner,—the one practically, the other theoretically,—of the same sub- 





* Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet. An Autobiography. 2 vols, Chapman and 


t Seven Years’ Service on the Slave Coast of Western Africa. By Sir Henry 
Huntley. 2 vols. T. C. Newby. ‘ 
Notes on the Slave Trade; with Remarks on the Measures adopted for its Sup- 


pression, &c. By Wm. Gore Ouseley, Esq. 
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GOETHE.* 


Surevpep by a great name in the world of poetry, and with the de- 
ignation of a new pantomime, Mr. Edward Kenealy has produced an epic 
afer the fashion of the great masters. 


An image of the all, 

In earth, in heaven, in hell, and in the air; 
Wherever life, or soul, or spirit dwells, 
Or thought, or being are, 
Gav antaes "dipping hi gold pen in gall 

author, dipping his pen in 
And milk of Paradise, conceived the work; 
here it is, brought forth for you, and you— 
Masculine, feminine, and neuter too. 


The dramatis persone are as numerous as in “ Dante ;” and, as in the 
immortal work of the great Florentine, part of the poem is transacted in 
the “ Tartarus of Hades,” and the “Abyss of Hell.” There is also, as 
in his great predecessor, much terrific grandeur, and a wild display of 
creative genius, relieved at times by graceful, tender, and pathetic strains, 
and marred again at others by bitter allusions to politics, and questions of 
the day, unworthy of a genius that would seek for lasting renown. 





* Goethe: a New Pantomime. By Edward Kenealy. 














